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INTRODUCTION 

ALTHOUGH  the  dynamo-electric  machine  as 
an  electric  source  might  properly  be  included 
under  the  head  of  the  generation  of  electric- 
ity in  Volume  I,  Part  I,  yet  it  is  more  convenient 
to  discuss  both  it  and  the  electric  motor  under  the  ^^    ^ 

Why  the 

electric  arts  and  sciences.    This  is  especially  the  case,  JJS^j,i<; 
since  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  dynamo  |5g25i'*in 
and  motor  embrace  the  highest  principles  of  the^^J}* 
electric  arts,  while  their  design  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  electrical  engineer  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

No  one  would  question  the  propriety  of  consid- 
ering the  construction  and  operation  of  the  steam 
engine  under  the  head  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  as2U<S^ 
a  part  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  yet  theSJo^'** 
dynamo-electric    machine    and    the    electric   motorjjj^^ 
have  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  reason  to  be  treated  CSJ^'Jo 
under  the  electric  arts  and  sciences ;  for  these  pieces  £^*iSd ''^ 
of  electric  apparatus  have  reached  such  a  stage  that 
It  is  now  possible  to  design  dynamo-electric  gen- 
erators of  over  5,000  horse-power  capacity,  which, 
when  constructed,  require  no  change,  but  are  ready 
at  once  to  convert  mechanical  energy  into  electric 
energy  on  this  great  scale.     Even  to-day  such  an 
achievement  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  most 
advanced  mechanical  or  steam  engineer. 
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DYNAMOS 

CHAPTER  I 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC   MACHINES 

"All  dynamos  arc  based  upon  the  discovery  made  by  Fara- 
day, in  1831,  that  electric  currents  are  generated  in  conductors 
by  moving  them  in  a  magnetic  field." — Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chinery:  S.   P.   'i'llOMTSON 

ADYNAMO-KLECTRIC  machine  is  any  ma- 
chine by  means  ut  which  mechanical  energy 
is  converted  into  electric  energy  by  mag- 
neto-electric induction.     The  term  dynamo-electric 
machine  is  also  applied  by  some  to  any  machine  by 
means  of  which  electric  energy  is  converted  into 
mechanical   energy   by   magneto-electric   induction:  ^dyM^- 
Machines  of  the  first  class  are  generally  called  gen- SlJ^hine. 
erators;  those  of   the   second   class,  motors.     For 
example,   S.   P.   Thompson,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  "Dynamo-Electric  Machines,"   defines  the 
term  as  follows:     "A  dynamo-electric  machine  is 
a  machine  for  converting  energy  in  the  form  ofThoinp. 
mechanical  power,  into  energy  in  the  form  of  electric  tSm  ©r*^*^ 
currents,  or  vice  versa,  by  magneto-electric  indue- eiStric^ 
tion;  the  operation  being,  in  general,  that  of  set-"**^  "** 
ting  conductors,  usually  of  copper,  to  rotate  in  a 
magfnetic  field." 

Any  dynamo-electric  machine  is  capable  of  either 
furnishing  electric  currents  when  driven  by  mechan- 
ical power  from  a  steam  engine,  waterfall,  or  some  SSSSlSint 
other  external   source   of   similar  power,   or   fur-j;[S^!^" 
nishing  mechanical  power  when  supplied  with  elec- S^SSJ**. 
trie  currents  from  a  voltaic  battery,  another  dynamo. 
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or  any  other  electric  source.  Dynamos  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes;  viz.,  continuous-cur- 
rent dynamos,  or  those  in  which  the  electric  current 
they  generate  flows  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
and  alternating-current  dynamos,  in  which  the  cur- 
rents they  generate  rapidly  flow  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

A  dynamo-electric  generator,  or  dynamo-electric 
machine,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  consists  essen- 


tially of  the  following  parts;  viz.,  of  the  armature, 
the  6eld  magnets,  the  commutator,  and  the  collect- 
ing brushes. 


Generally  speaking,  the  armature  of  a  dynamo- 
oidfMM-  electric  machine,  in  which  E.M.F.'s  are  generated, 
^1^^     consists  of  that  part  of  the  machine  which  is  ro- 
tated or  driven  by  the  expenditure  of  mechanical 
power.     In  some  forms  of  machines,  however,  the 
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armature  remains  at  rest,  either  the  magnetic 
flux  or  the  magnets  that  produce  the  magnetic 
flux  being  rotated.  The  armature  generally  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  copper  conductors  placed  onJSd^iw!? 
the  outside  of  a  drum,  ring,  disk,  or  cylinder,  S^°S^ 
which  is  firmly  mounted  on  a  shaft  provided  with 
a  pulley,  so  that  it  can  be  given  rapid  rotation  by 
means  of  a  belt.  Sometimes,  however,  the  armature 
shaft  is  connected  directly  with  the  driving  steam 
engine,  or  turbine  water  wheel.  This  gives  rise  to 
two  types  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  called  respec- 
tively a  belt-driven  dynamo  and  a  direct-driven 
dynamo.  In  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  i, 
the  armature  is  shown  at  A  A.  This  machine  be- 
longs to  the  belt-driven  type,  and  is  provided  with  a 
pulley,  as  shown.  The  armature  shaft  is  supported 
on  bearings  at  B  B. 

The  field  magfnets  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
constitute  the  part  of  the  dynamo  in  which  the  mag- 
netic flux  is  generated.     The  field  magnets  furnish 
the  magnetic  flux  which  produces  the  currents  in  the  fieid*"^ 
conductors  on  the  armature  when  they  are  rotated"*'"*^** 
so  as  to  cut  it.    The  field  magnets  consist  generally 
of  masses  of  iron  on  which  are  wound  coils  of 
insulated   copper   wire.     They   are  provided   with 
soft  iron  masses,  called  pole  pieces,  which  are  shaped  Pole  pieces 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  armature, 
which  rotates  between  them.     It  is  by  means  of  these 
pole  pieces  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  magnetic 
flux  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  rotating  armature, 
and  so  generate  E.M.F.'s  in  its  conducting  wires. 
The  field  magnets  are  represented  by  F    F.     The 
commutator  C  consists  of  means  for  collecting  and  commu- 
directing  the  currents  produced   by  the  E.M.F.'s  dynamo, 
generated   in  the  revolving  armature.     This   part 
is  called  the  commutator,  because  it  commutes  all 
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these  currents,  or  causes  them  to  flow  in  one  and  the 
same  direction. 

The  brushes  or  collectors  of  a  dynamo-electric 
couecttog  niachine  consist  of  bundles  of  wires,  plates  of  car- 
d5!S5Sr  bo^  o^  copper,  or  sheets  of  metallic  gauze,  that  are 
pressed  against  the  surface  of  the  commutator.  Col- 
lecting brushes  are  shown  at  E  D,  and  are  connected 
as  there  indicated  with  the  terminals,  T  T,  of  the 
machine. 

The  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  produced  by  a  dy- 
namo depends,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  electro-dynam- 
ic induction,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  loops  of  con- 
ducting wires  on  the  armature  are  filled  with  or 
emptied  of  magnetic  flux.  Consequently,  in  the  dy- 
namo, the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
armature,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  which  passes  through  the  circuit  of  the  machine, 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  conducting  loops 
on  the  armature. 

It   would    not   be   practicable,    in   all   cases,   to 

increase    the    E.M.F.'s   by    merely   increasing   the 

Why         speed  of  rotation  of  the  armature,  since  to  double 

eS-f.-s    the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  by  such  means  would 

prac^caUv  necessitate  doubling  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  this, 

fncreasiiig^  generally,  would  carry  the  speed  far  beyond  safe 

S?^t^    limits.     We  can,  however,  obtain   such   increased 

rouuon.     yg^jy^  either  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  of 

conducting  wire  on  the  armature,  or  by  increasing 

the  quantity  of  magnetic  flux  that  passes  through 

the  armature. 

The  total  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  in  an 
armature  circuit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  sepa- 
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rate  E.M.F/S  produced  in  that  circuit,  provided  all 
the  separate  loops  that  are  generating  E.M.F.'s  are 
properly  connected  in  series  with  one  another;  in 
this  way,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  almost 
any  E.M.F.  that  may  be  required,  especially  if,  at  other 
the  same  time,  both  the  speed  of  rotation  and  theS???ji-ng 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  passing  through  the  arma-  e!m*f% 
ture  are  increased.     The  increased  magnetic  flux  fn  ^JSmrc 
passing  through  the  armature  can,  within  certain  *^°' ** 
limits,  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns 
of  insulated  wire  on  the  field  magnets,  as  well  as 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  core  of  such 
magnets. 

The  output  of  a  dynamo  is  the  electric  activity 
It  produces  at  its  terminals,  that  is,  the  output  is  the 
available  electric  activity  produced  by  the  machine. 
The  intake  is  the  mechanical  energy  the  machine  output 
requires  to  drive  it.  The  efficiency  of  a  dynamo  of  dynamo 
is  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  output  and  the 
intake,  and  is  equal  to  the  output  divided  by  the 
intake.  Since  there  are  always  losses  in  the  con- 
version of  mechanical  into  electric  energy,  the  out- 
put must  always  be  smaller  than  the  intake.  Conse^ 
quently,  the  efficiency  is  always  less  than  unity. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  briefly  just  what 
is  meant  by  work  and  activity.     Uy  work  is  meant 
the  expenditure  of  some  force  acting  through  aWork^and 
distance,  as,  for  example,  when  a  man  raises  his  own  defined. 
weight  through  a  certain  vertical  height  by  mount- 
ing a  stairway.     Here  the  man  expends  his  mus- 
cular energy  in  order  to  raise  his  weight  through 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  stairway.     A  convenient  unit  of  work,  called  ^^j^  ^^ 
the  foot-pound,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  that  '^•^''• 
is  done  when  a  weight  of  one  pound  is  raised  through 
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2L  vertical  distance  of  one  foot,  against  the  force  of 

gravity.     The  rate-of-doing  work,  or  of  expending 

energy,  is  called  the  activity  or  power.     It  is  evident 

that  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 

in    raising   his    weight    by    mounting   a    stairway 

through  a  vertical  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  will 

perform  the  same  amount  of  work  whether  he  does 

this  in  one  minute  or  in  ten  minutes.     But  it  is  clear 

Unit  of      that  the  rate  at  which  he  expends  his  energy  will  be 

nt^^'  ten  times  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  ^he 

doingrwork.  gecond ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  activity  or  the  power 

is  ten  times  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 

second.     A  convenient  unit  of  activity  or  power  is 

the  foot-pound-per-second.     As  this  is  a  rather  small 

Howe-       unit,  a  larger  unit,  called  the  horse-power,  is  gen- 

^^^''       erally  employed,  the  horse-power  being  equal  to  an 

activity  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot-pounds-per- 

second. 

We  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  relations 
existing  between  the  ordinary  units  of  work  and 
Relations    activity  and  the  electrical  units  of  work  and  activity 
me^*icai  froui  the  followiug  consideration:  When  a  pound 
units%?  **^of  water  falls  from  a  reservoir  through  a  vertical 
JShrity.     distance  of  one  foot,  it  does  an  amount  of  work 
equal  to  one  foot-pound,  since  this  is  the  amount  of 
work  that  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  raise  the 
water   vertically   through   a   distance  of  one   foot 
against  the  force  of  gravity.     In  a  similar  manner, 
we  may  conceive  that  when  one  coulomb  of  electric- 
coulomb,"    ity  passes  through  a  circuit  under  a  pressure  of  one 
°'  ******     volt,  the  amount  of  work  that  is  expended  in  such 
circuit  will  be  equal  to  one  volt-coulomb;  this  is 
sometimes   called   the  joule,   and   is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  electric  work  done,  or  the  energy  ex- 
pended, in  order  to  raise  the  potential  of  one  coulomb 
of  electricity  one  volt.     The  practical  unit  of  elec- 
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trie  woric  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  volt-coulomb, 
or  the  joule,  the  joule  being  equal  to  0.738  foot- 
pounds. 

The  practical  unit  of  electric  activity  or  power  is 
the  joule-per-second,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  jouie-oer- 
the  watt,  after  James  Watt,  who  did  so  much  to  im-  JhT^tt?^ 
prove  the  steam  engine  during  the  years  of  its  early 
existence.     Since  an  ampere  is  equal  to  a  coulomb- 
per-second,  instead  of  r^arding  the  watt  as  a  rate 
of  doing  electric  work  equal  to  one  coulomb-per- SS^f** 
second,  we  can  regard  it  as  equal  to  one  volt-ampere.  StSSJi 
The  watt  is,  approximately,  equal  to  tIt  of  a  horse- 
power. 


Definition 


The  output  of  a  dynamo,  as  well  as  its  intake,  is 
expressed  in  watts.  Since  one  watt  is  a  very  small 
unit  of  activity  in  power,  being  only  equal  to  the  tIt  Sf kSS 
of  a  horse-power,  a  larger  and  more  convenient  unit  ^^'^ 
of  electric  activity  called  the  kilo-watt,  or  one  thou- 
sand watts,  is  generally  employed  in  practice.  A 
kilo-watt  is  equal  to  1.34  horse-power. 

Dynamo-electric   machines   can   be  conveniently 
divided  into  various  classes,  according  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances.     For  example,  they  may  be  di-con«ant- 
vided  into  constant-potential  dynamos,  or  those  inKST"' 
which  a  constant  potential  or  pressure  is  maintained  ^JJSf^ 
at  the  dynamo  terminals,  irrespective  of  the  work  *''^***"^ 
done  in  the  external  circuit;  and  constant-current 
dynamos,  or  those  in  which  a  constant  strength  of 
current  is  maintained  in  their  circuits,  notwithstand- 
ing   variations    in  the    external  circuits.      Again, 
dynamo-electric    machines    may    be    divided    into  eieSSc**" 
classes,  according  to  the  source  of  their  magnetic         **" 
flux;  for  instance,  they  may  be  magneto-electric 
machines,  in  which  the  flux  is  obtained  from  per- 
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manent  magnets,  or  the  flux  may  be  obtained  from 
electro-magnets,  in  which  case  the  machines  may  be 
fxSSf**^  separately  excited,  where  the  electro-magnets  are 
dynamos,    excited  by  currents  from  a  source  outside  of  the 
machine,  or  they  may  be  self-excited,  that  is,  those 
whose  field   magnets   are   supplied   from  currents 
from  the  armature  of  the  machine.     Self-excited 
seif-cxdted  iw^chines  may  be  subdivided  into  series-wound  ma- 
dynamos.    chincs,  in  which  the  ciKuit  of  the  field  magnets  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  circuit  of  the  armatures ; 
and  shunt-wound  machines,  or  machines  that  have 
serict-       their  field  magnets  connected  with  the  main  ter- 
•hunu*      minals,  or,  in  other  words,  placed  in  a  shunt,  or 
impound?  additional  circuit,  with  the  external  circuit ;  and  com- 
d^^os.    pound- wound  machines,  or  those  whose  field  mag- 
nets are  partly  series-wound  and  partly  shunt-wound. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  dynamos  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  poles  employed  in  the  field  magnets,  for  ex- 
anff^iJuiu-  ample,  bipolar  machines,  are  those  whose  field  flux 
S^^lLios.  is  obtained  from  field  magnets  having  but  two  poles ; 
quadripolar  machines  are  those  whose  field  magfnets 
have  four  poles;  sextipolar  are  those  having  six 
poles;  octopolar  are  those  having  eight  poles,  etc. 
All  machines  whose  field  magnets  have  more  than 
two  poles  are  sometimes  called  multipolar  machines. 

Dynamos    may    also    be   divided    into   different 

classes  according  to  the  character  of  their  armatures. 

Still  another  classification  is  based  on  the  character 

of  the  work  the  dynamo  is  intended  to  perform,  such, 

Arciighi    for  example,  as  arc-light  generators  or  dynamos, 

generators.  ^^  ^^q^^  intended  to  supply  currents  to  arc  lights;  in- 

incandes-   candescent-light  generators,  or  those  supplying  cur- 

SSenSSis.  rents  to  incandescent  lights ;  plating  generators,  or 

those  intended  to  supply  currents  for  electro-metal- 
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lurgical  operations;  generators  for  producing  the 
current  required  to  drive  motors;  telegraphic  gen- 
erators, or  those  employed  for  systems  of  telegraphic 
communication ;  therapeutic  generators,  or  those  em-  ^ 
ployed  by  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  coring  J|cjj»- 
diseased  conditions  of  the  human  body;  and  weld- 
ing generators,  or  those  employed  for  producing 
the  large  currents  required  in  systems  of  heating 
metals  to  temperatures  at  which  they  can  be  elec- 
trically welded  together. 

Among  the  different  dynamos  invented  by  Fara- 
day, one  produced  by  him  at  a  much  later  date  than 


Fic  2. — Fanday's  Simple  Conducting  Loop  Dynamo.  Note  that  »m 
the  rectangular  circuit  W  is  rotated  in  the  earth's  flux,  it  is  alternately 
filled  with  and  emptied  of  flux,  and  therefore  has  £.M.F.'s  generated 
in  iL  These  E.M.F/s  are  commuted,  or  caused  to  flow  in  one  and 
tht  aame  direction,  by  means  of  the  two-part  oommntator  at  C. 


the  disk  dynamo  already  described,  consisted  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  copper  wire  W,  Fig.  2,  arranged  so  as  to 
T)e  capable  of  rotation  around  a  horizontal  axis.  In  SSSSi 
this  early  form  of  machine  there  were  no  field  mag-  ^S^Suno. 
nets  employed,  Faraday  having  devised  the  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
generating  electric  currents  by  the  rotation  of  a  con- 
ducting loop  in  the  earth's  field.  When  this  conduct- 
ing loop  was  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  placed 
cast   and   west,    and   rotated   in   the  earth's   flux. 
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E.M.F.'s  and  currents  were  generated  in  it.  When 
suitably  provided  with  field  magnets  and  a  commu- 
tator, this  early  machine  corresponds  to  a  type  of 
dynamo  generally  employed  to-day.  We  will,  there- 
fore, examine  somewhat  closely  into  the  general 
character  of  the  E.M.F.'s  it  produces  by  dynamo- 
electric  induction  when  rotated  in  a  bipolar  field. 

Take,  for  example,  the  single  loop  of  conducting 
L  wire,  A  B  C  D,  Fig.  3,  so  mounted  as  to  be  ca- 
K'^SuSjIi  pable  of  rotation  on  a  horizontal  axis  between  the 
tos'toS^S"  poles  S  and  N  of  the  magnet  in  the  direction  indi- 
fiSSf"      cated  by  the  large  feathered  arrow.     Suppose  the 


in   ■   lingle   Conductiiv  Loop. 

trtical   puition   coDUiiu   the  stcalEM 

iu  [o  move  the  Hux  becini  la 


loop  be  placed  at  first  in  the  vertical  plane  directly 
midway  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  In  this 
position  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  that 
pass  through  it  from  right  to  left,  i.e.  from  the 
north  to  the  south  magnet  pole,  will  be  a  maximum, 
and,  as  the  loop  moves  through  90°  to  the  horizon- 
tal position,  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  will  pour  out 
of  the  loop  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  zero  or 
nothing  until  the  horizontal  position  is  attained.  On 
continuing  the  rotation  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
again  begin  to  pass  through  the  loop,  but  now  in 
the    opposite  direction,  and  the  number  so  [ 
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continue  to  increase  until  the  loop  has  moved  through 
90°  additional,  or  180°  from  its  first  position,  and 
is  again  in  the  vertical  position.  Since  these 
latter  lines  of  force  have  a  negative  direction  to  the 
first,  they  induce  E.M.F.'s  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  the  first.  Therefore,  during  the  motion  of 
the  loop  from  its  position  of  rest  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion through  one-half  turn,  until  it  again  reaches  the 
vertical  position,  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  will  have 
the  same  direction.  During  the  last  half  turn,  how- 
ever, until  the  loop  again  reaches  the  position  it  had 
when  started,  they  will  be  oppositely  directed.  The 
direction  of  the  E.M.F.'s  and  current  in  the  loop 
will  be  that  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  small 
arrows;  viz.,  from  the  back  to  the  front  in  the  part 
of  the  loop  which  is  rising  to  the  left,  and  from  the 
front  to  the  back  in  that  part  which  is  descending 
on  the  right.  During  the  motion  of  the  loop 
through  the  remaining  half  turn,  the  E.M.F.  and 
current  will  be  oppositely  directed.  Consequently, 
electric  currents  will  flow  through  the  rectangle 
during  each  complete  rotation  in  the  magnetic  field, 
in  one  direction  through  the  first  half  of  its  rotation, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  remaining 
half  of  its  rotation. 

If  it  be  desired  to  produce  direct  currents  from 
any  machine,  that  is,  currents  that  flow  in  one  and 

•  ...  *  t    r       Action  of 

the  same  direction,  a  commutator  must  be  used  fortwo-pait 
the  simple  armature  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Such  a  tor. 
commutator  would  consist  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  cut 
into  two  equal  parts  and  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  cylinder  of  hard  rub- 
ber, or  other  suitable  insulating  material.  One  of 
the  ends  of  the  conducting  loop  is  connected  with 
one  of  these  metallic  segments,  and  the  other  end 
with  the  other  segment.     If  now,  collecting  brushes, 


Puada]''* 
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B  B',  Fig.  4,  be  caused  to  press  against  these  com- 
mutator s^ments  in  the  vertical  line  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  poles,  corresponding  to  the  vertical  gap 
between  the  commutator  segments,  the  currents  gen- 
erated in  the  loop  will  be  caused  to  Bow  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  since  the  ends  of  the  loop  are  con- 
nected respectively  with  the  positive  and  n^atrve 
brushes  only  as  long  as  these  ends  remain  positive 
and  negative,  that  is,  during  one-half  rotation.  As 
soon  as  the  ends  of  the  loop  become  respectively 
n^;ative  and  positive,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  rotation,  the  s^[ments  with 
which  they  are  connected  are  caused  by  the  rota- 
tion   to  change  over  to  the  negative  and  positive 


Note  the   fact  (hat  eacb 


brushes  of  the  commutator,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, the  brushes  continue  respectively  positive 
and  negative  for  rotation  after  rotation,  or  the  cur- 
rent is  caused  to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
through  the  external  circuit  connected  with  the  col- 
lecting brushes. 

Faraday  thus  describes  the  action  of  the  simple 
two-part  commutator  shown  in  the  two  preceding 
figures; 

"The  apparatus  which  carries  these  rectangles, 
and  is  also  the  commutator  for  changing  the  induced 
currents,  consists  of  two  uprights,  fixed  on  a  wooden 
stand,  and  carrying  above  a  wooden  horizontal  axle, 
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one  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  while 
the  other  projects,  and  is  shaped  as  in  Fig.  4  (our 
Fig.  5.  It  may  there  be  seen  that  two  semi-cylin- 
drical plates  of  copper,  a,  b,  are  fixed  on  the  axle, 
forming  a  cylinder  round  it,  except  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  at  their  edges,  which  therefore  leave 
two  lines  of  separation  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axle. 
Two  strong  copper  rods,  0.2  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upright  c,  termi- 
nating there  in  sockets  with  screws  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  rods  proceeding  from  the 
galvanometer  cups:  in  the  other  direction  the  rods 
rise  up  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  being  perfectly 


tor. 


Fia  s* — Faradiijr's  Description  of  Action  of  Two-|>art  Commutator. 

straight,  press  strongly  against  the  curved  plates  of 
the  commutator  on  opposite  sides;  the  consequence 
is  that,  whenever  in  the  rotation  of  the  axle,  the  lines  SSSSiion 
of  separation  between  the  commutator  plates  arrive  S>i2S>irti.° 
at  and  pass  the  horizontal  plane,  their  contact  with 
these  bearing  rods  is  changed,  and,  consequently,  the 
direction  of  the  current  proceeding  from  these  plates 
to  the  rods,  and  so  on  to  the  galvanometer,  is 
changed  also.  The  other  or  outer  ends  of  the  com- 
mutator plates  are  tinned,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
connected  by  soldering  to  the  ends  of  any  rectangle 
or  ring  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  experiment." 

In  actual  practice  the  points  on  the  surface  or  the 
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commutator,  where  the  collecting  brushes  must  rest, 

in  order  best  to  carry  oflf  the  current  generated,  do 

not  lie  in  the  vertical  line  coinciding  with  that  of  the 

mut  be^**^  gap  between  the  magnet  poles.    The  reason  for  this 

wTtecdng   change  of  position  is  that  diu"ing  rotation  the  direc- 

bnishet.     ^jojj  ^£  ^j^^  j^^  q£  magnetic  force  is  considerably 

changed,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent in  the  armature,  so  that,  instead  of  the  line  of 
greatest  density  of  magnetic  flux  being  situated  di- 
rectly along  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  two  opposite  magnet  poles,  it  is  considerably 
shifted  from  this  position,  as  is  indicated  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  lines  of  force  taken  by  means  of 
iron  filings,  and  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. — Distortion  of  Ma^etic  Flux  in  Bipolar  Field,  showing  why 
the  coUectiag  hrasbes  most  be  displaced  in  the  directioa  in  which  the 
armature  is  being  turned  or  rotated. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  commutator  brushes 
must  be  given  a  lead,  or  displacement  in  the  direction 
S[£ft?"*"  ^^  rotation,  so  that  the  diameter  of  commutation  is 
considerably  changed.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  this 
change  in  the  diameter  of  commutation  has  carried 
it  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  theoretical  position. 

In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  gen- 
erated in  the  conducting  loop,  more  than  a  single 
i^JJSf'*"  turn  of  wire  is  generally  employed,  as  is  shown  at  tiie 
left-hand  side  of  Fig.  7,  where  two  turns  are  rep- 
resented. In  practice  a  number  of  turns  are  gen- 
erally employed. 
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The  armature  coils  or  conducting  loops  of  wire 
are  wound  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  drum,  orSSJ^iISS 
ring.     Such  armatures  are  called  cylindrical,  drum,  "™* 
and  ring  armatures  respectively,  from  the  shape  of 


their  cores.    An  armature  loop  or  coil  consisting  of 
five  separate  turns  of  wire  wound  on  the  surface; 
of  a  ring-shaped  core  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  of 
Fig.  7.     Generally,  however,  instead  of  employing  coiii. 
only  a  single  coil  on  ring  armatures,  two  separate 


(Mnlld 


Fic.    >.— Uultipli 
diinFlricillr  oppoai 


coils  are  wound  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  Such  coils  may  be  connected 
either  in  series  or  in  parallel.  As  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
the  connection  of  the  two  opposite  coils  is  in  parallel. 
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Where  a  two-part  commutator  is  employed,  al- 
though the  currents  generated  in  the  coils  are  catsed 
to  flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  yet  they  are  . 
not  of  the  same  strength  throughout  all  the  rcrtation 
of  the  armature.  If,  for  example,  a  single  pair  of 
o|«a™d  of  coils  be  employed,  the  current  strength  would  un- 
«^™  dergo  marked  changes  during  each  rotation  of  the 
armature,  since  twice  during  each  rotation  the  cur- 
rent would  begin  with  no  strength,  and  would  rise 
to  a  maximum  value,  and  then  decrease  again  to 
no  strength.  In  order  to  avoid  the  variations  re- 
sulting in  the  strength  of  the  current  generated, 
commutators  are  employed  containing  a  greater 
number  of  segments  than  the  two-part  commit- 
tors represented  in  the  preceding  figures.     If,  for 


example,  the  coils  C  C  and  C  C,  Fig.  9,  wound 
on  a  drum  core,  be  connected  as  shown  to  the  seg- 
ments I,  2,  3,  and  4.  of  the  four-part  commutator, 
and  brushes  B  and  B'  be  placed  as  indicated,  the  coils 
will  be  connected  in  a  single  closed  circuit.  Now, 
as  these  coils  are  arranged  so  that  one  set  will  be 
in  the  position  of  best  action,  while  the  other  set  are 
in  the  position  of  poorest  action,  since  they  are  con- 
nected in  a  single  circuit,  they  will  produce  a  current 
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that  will  have  less  marked  changes  in  its  strength 
than   if  a   two-part   commutator   were  employed,  puaun 
Two  different  sets  of  coils  wound  on  a  ring-arma- ^^JI^*" 
ture,  and  so  joined  or  connected  as  to  be  in  parallel,  J^i^S,. 
are  represented  in  Fig.   lo.     In  actual  practice  a 


Flo.  lo. — Fmllel  eoimcctii 


great  number  of  separate  coils  are  wound  on  the 
surface  of  armature  cores  of  different  shapes,  and 
connected  to  commutators  containing  a  number  of 
separate  segments  that  correspond  to  the  separate 


1 1 . — Conncctionj 


«oils  and  their  connections.  In  this  way  a  current 
<rf  practically  uniform  strength,  as  well  as  uniform 
diraction,  is  obtained. 

Sotnetimes   ring  armatures  are  wound  with  a 
jnimbtf  of  8Q>arate  coils,  as  in  Fig.  ii,  which  r^ 
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resents  a  form  of  armature  first  introduced  by  Paci- 
Grtmrn^***^  notti,  and  afterward  greatly  improved  by  Gramme, 
J^^iJ^'  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Gramme  armature. 
In  this  armature  separate  coils  are  wound  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ring  and  connected  in  series.  The  points 
of  connection  of  contiguous  coils  are  then  joined 
to  separate  segments  of  a  multi-part  commutator, 
containing,  therefore,  as  many  separate  segments 
as  there  are  points  of  connection  between  the  sepa- 
rate coils.  The  brushes  in  this  figure  are  given  a 
lead,  thus  showing  that  the  diameter  of  commuta- 


Fio.   12, — Gramme   Ring-Armature   in   Bipolar  Field,  showing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  induced  in  the  separate  coils. 

tion  has  been  displaced  during  rotation,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described. 

During  the  rotation  of  a  ring  armature  in  a  bi- 
Direction  polar  field,  the  E.M.F.'s  are  generated  in  the  coils 
in  Gramme  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  small  arrows  of 

ring-Arma' 

ture  coils.  Fig.  12.  Here  the  coils  are  numbered,  consecu- 
tively from  I  to  24.  Practically  no  currents  are 
generated  in  coils  6,  7,  and  8,  and  18,  19,  and  20, 
but  the  E.M.F.'s,  and  consequently  the  currents, 
produced  in  all  the  active  coils  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  vertical  line  B  B',  the  diameter  of  com- 
mutation, flow  in  the  same  direction,  while  those  on 
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the  left-hand  side  are  oppositely  directed.  Conse- 
quently, if  collecting  brushes  are  placed  against  the 
segments  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  12,  these 
oppositely  directed  E.M.F.'s  and  currents  will  act  J''n^i*J^e 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  13,  which  shows  two  series- 
connected  voltaic  batteries  coupled  together  in  paral- 
lel; or,  in  otber  words,  B  and  B'  become  respec- 
tively the  positive  and  the  negative  terminals  of  the 
series. 

A  Gramme-ring  dynamo,  as  actually  constructed 
by  the  inventor,  is  represented  in  Fig.  14.     Here 


Fig.  13. — Connection  of  two  Series-connected  Voltaic  Batteries,  show- 
ing analogy  to  connection  of  series^ronnected  coils  on  opposite  halves 
of  Gramme- wound  armature. 

the  ring  armature  is  rotated  in  the  bipolar  field  pro- 
duced  by  a  permanent  horseshoe  compound  magnet.  drh»«i 
It  is  provided  with  a  commutator  consisting  of  many  eiaoujc 
separate   segments.      A    single   pair   of   collecting  Gramme 
brushes  carry  off  the  currents  produced  in  the  arma- 
ture to  the  external  circuit,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
emplojred.     In  the  particular  form  of  dynamo  rep- 
resented in  this  figure,  the  armature  is  rotated  by 
hand,  but  in  large  Gramme-ring  machines,  a  steam 
engine,  capable  of  exerting  a  mechanical  power  of 
many  horse-power,  is  required. 

A  great  number  of  separate  commutator  seg- 
'fnents  are  generally  employed  in  modern  Gramme- 
wotmd  Tingf-armatures.    For  example,  the  armature 
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in  Fig.  15  contains  many  separate  coils  wound  on 
the  surface  of  a  ring-shaped  core  connected  with  the 


separate  commutator  segments.       In  this  figure  is 

Id  riBc  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  commutator  end  of 

the  armature,  as  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 


— A    Gnmine-Ring    Tjjie    t 


figure,  and  of  the  pulley  end  as  seen  on  the  left-liand 
side.     Here  the  pulley  has  been  removed  so  as  to  en- 
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able  the  details  of  the  construction  and  winding  to 
be  more  readily  examined. 

A  dynamo  of  the  bipolar  type  is  represented  in 
Fig.  i6.  Here  a  pnltey  F'  is  provided  so  that  the 
armature  A  can  be  rotated  betwen  the  poles  P,  P, 
and  the  field  magnets  M,  M.  A  pair  of  collecting^ 
brumes  B  rest  against  the  surface  of  the  commu- 
tator at  C,  at  points  diametrically  opposite  each 


BipoUr  Djnaoio- Electric  Machine.  Note  the  miniier  in 
•rbkti  the  lupporti  for  tbe  driving  (baft  and  the  pole  piece*  of  tlie 
DitKnet  framei  are  mouDled  on  the  cut-iron  baac  plate. 

Other.  The  positive  and  negative  brushes,  respec- 
tively, consist  of  three  separate  brushes,  each  elec- 
trically connected  together.  The  collecting  brushes 
are  supported  by  a  device  called  a  brush  holder,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  be  shifted  to  different  parts 
of  the  commutator  surface.  The  axis  of  the  shaft 
on  which  the  armature  and  commutator  are  mounted 
is  provided  with  bearings  that  are  suitably  oiled  to 
prevent  friction.  The  main  terminals  of  the  ma- 
chine are  seen  at  T,  T,  connected  to  the  brushes, 
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as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  by  means  of  flexible  cables 
consisting  of  many  separate  strands  of  cc^per  wire. 
These  cables  pass  from  the  brushes  to  the  terminals 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  machine  is 
mounted  as  shown  on  a  heavy  base  plate. 
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CHAPTER   II 


SOME    LOSSES    IN    DYNAMOS 


"The  difference  between  the  value  of  the  output  and  intake 
is  to  be  traced  to  certain  losses  which  occur,  whereby  energy 
is  uselessly  expended  in  the  machine,  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  external  circuit" — Electrical  Engineering  Leaflets:  Hous- 
ton AND  Kennelly 

NO  matter  how  well  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
may  be  designed  and  constructed,  there  are 
certain  losses  which  necesssarily  occur  and 
which  prevent  the  output  from  equalling  the  intake.  2^S^o^^ 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  which  flows  through  JSJXn^iJj 
the  coils  of  wire  on  the  field  magnets  and  the  arma-  *°**^*- 
ture  necessarily  produces  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
due  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  conductor.    The 
energy  expended  to  produce  this  heat  is  lost  to  the 
circuit,  and.  consequently,  renders  the  output  less 
than  the  intake. 

The  amount  of  heat  produced  in  any  circuit  by  anohmicre. 
electric  current  flowing  through  it  and  overcoming  JScSt***' 
the  resistance  due  to  the  length  and  area  of  cross- ^*^°***' 
section  and  the  character  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  generally  called  its  ohmic  re- 
sistance, is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
this  resistance,  and  to  the  square  of  the  current  Effect  of 
strength.    If  a  current  of  a  given  strength,  in  pass-  ^sunc^tnd 
ing  through  a  circuit  of  a  given  resistance,  produces  SlSSth  on 
a  certain  amount  of  heat,  should  the  resistance  be  Self  d2^** 
doubled  and  the  current  strength  remain  the  same,drSit. 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  will  be  doubled.     If, 
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however,  while  the  resistance  remains  the  same,  the 
current  strength  be  doubled,  the  amount  of  heat  will 
be  increased  fourfold.  This  loss  of  energy  of  the 
current  is  dissipated  as  heat. 

Besides  the  loss  due  to  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  there  is  a  loss  produced  by  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  metal  in  a  dynamo  have  E.M.F.'s,  and, 
consequently,  currents,  produced  in  them,  due  to 
the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  fliux 
which  passes  through  them.  In  this  way  electric 
currents  are  set  up  in  the  iron  masses  of  the  pole 
pieces,  and  the  armature  cores,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eddy,  mass  of  the  copper  conductors  on  the  armature. 
J^USuoJi*  Such  electric  currents  are  called  eddy  or  Foucault 
currents,  currents.  Since  they  produce  no  useful  effects  in 
the  machine  they  are  sometimes  called  parasitical 
currents.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  such  currents  not 
only  diminish  the  output  of  the  machine,  from  the 
fact  that  they  require  an  expenditure  of  energy  to 
produce  them,  but  they  also  act  in  other  ways  to  de- 
crease this  output. 


In  the  production  of  eddy  currents,  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  currents  set  up  in  the  arma- 
ture, the  strength  of  the  currents  depends  on  the  rate 
of  change  at  which  the  magnetic  flux  passes  through 
Eddy  the  metallic  masses.  Q>nsequently,  when  eddy 
*^SSSd  currents  are  set  up  in  the  pole  pieces,  they  will 
possess  the  greatest  strength  in  those  parts  of  the 
poles  pieces  where  the  greatest  variation  in  the  mag- 
netic strength  occurs.  This  will  be  near  those  cor- 
ners of  the  pole  pieces  from  which  the  armature 
is  moved  during  its  rotation.  A  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  Foucault  currents  in  the  pole  pieces  of 
a  dynamo  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Such  currents 
penetrate  into  the  mass  of  iron,  though  not  to  a 
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very  great  dq)th.  The  pole  pieces  of  some  types  of 
dynamo  are  laminated  so  as  to  prevent  these  cur- 
rents from  obtaining  any  considerable  strength;  or, 
instead  of  laminating  the  pole  pieces,  these  masses 
or  iron  are  grooved  or  slotted  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  same  manner  the  setting  up  of  powerful 
eddy  or  Foucault  currents  in  the  iron  cores  of  the  i-aminatioii 
armatures  may  be  avoided  as  follows:  Instead  of  or  other 
forming  these  of  one  continuous  mass  of  iron,  they 
arc  laminated  or  built  up  of  separate  pieces.     This 
is  done  by  placing  together  a  number  of  separate 


Fic.  17. — Representation  of  Eddy  Currents  generated  in  Pole  Pieces 
of  Dynamo.  Note  that  these  currents  flow  in  short  closed  circuits  of 
comparatively  small  resistance.  Hence  the  current  strength  is  large 
and  the   heating  effects  pronounced. 


sheets,  plates,  or  wires,  so  as  to  produce  a  core  of 
the  required  shape.     The  separate  wires  or  bundles 
were  originally  insulated  from  one  another  by  sheets 
of  paper,  or  by  varnish  applied  to  the  outside.    The 
use  of  paper  sheets  was  objectionable  because  it  not 
only  introduced  into  the  mass  a  substance  which  was 
not  as  readily  penetrated  by  the  magnetic  flux  as 
was  the  iron,  but  also,  unlike  the  iron,  was  unable 
to  add  any  of  its  own  flux  to  the  circuit.     It  has  5^5^? 
been  found  in  practice  that  the  thin  coating  of  oxide  ^3^^ 
of  iron  that  is  formed  on  the  thin  plates  of  sheet -^JJ^J^ 
iron   employed   for   the   separate   laminae,    during 
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manufacture,  afford  a  suflicient  insulation,  without 
the  introduction  of  either  paper  or  varnish. 

The  direction  of  the  laminations  of  the  core  of  the 
,  armattire  should  be  in  planes  at  right  angies  to  the 
armature  coils,  or  in  planes  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  or  parallel  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  armature.  In  other  words,  in  armature 
cores  the  lamination  should  be,  in  general,  in  [dases 
at  right  angles  to  the  currents  that  would  other- 
wise be  generated  in  them.     For  the  same  ceaaEHi 


1 8. — Diici'S'B'iutic  rtprctcntation  of  effect  of  luninition  of 
re  corei  on  the  production  of  eddy  currenU.  Note  that  kt  B 
nature  core  is  fanned  of  >  apiriJ  winding  of  shMt-iTon  ribbon, 
1  C  the  annBturc  is  Ununited  by  being  buitt  up  of  ibeet  diikt. 


the  pole  pieces  should  be  divided  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  arma>- 
ture  wires. 


When  the  armature  core  is  laminated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  eddy  currents  are  confined  to  the  section  of 
each  disk,  sheet,  ptate,  or  wire.    If  A,  Fig.  i8,  rep- 
resents an  armature  core  formed  of  a  solid  mass  of 
Muraer  in  iron,  and  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation  iii 
iLtioQof    the  quadripolar  field  N',  S',  N*.  S*,  then  the  gen- 
c^S!*    eral  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  mass 
th^tmiDg  of  iron  will  be  that  represented  by  the  arrows  in  the 
nnmM.'  cross-sectiou  of  this  solid  iron  core.     As  shown  at 
A,  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  eddy  cur- 
tents  in  the  sdid  mass.    At  B  is'shoMm  a  cross-sec^ 
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tion  where  laminations  are  made  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  armature.  Here  the  arrows 
show  the  direction  of  the  eddy  currents  as  being 
limited  to  the  cross-section  of  each  separate  part 
of  the  laminae.  If  in  such  a  core  the  magnetic  fiitx 
passes  through  the  ring  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
a  considerable  resistance  will  be  experienced  while 
the  flux  is  endeavoring  to  pass  through  the  minute 
air  spaces  between  the  separate  laminae.  In  the  cross- 
section  shown  at  C,  the  armature  is  laminated  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  that  is,  is  built  core  di*k>. 
up  of  separate  sheet  disks.     Here,  as  before,  the 


eddy  currents  are  limited  to  the  cross-section  of  each 
lamina,  while  the  magnetic  flux  can  pass  directly 
through  the  mass  of  each  lamina. 

The  lamination  of  the  armature  core  of  a 
Gramme-ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  Here  the  core^^J^,"" 
is  formed  by  winding  a  long  soft  iron  wire  in  the^^°™" 
form  of  a  closed  ring,  whose  outlin-^  shall  be  that 
of  the  armature  core,  and  whose  cross-section  is 
that  indicated  in  the  figure  at  A  and  B,  where  the 
Gramme-ring  has  been  cut  in  order  io  show  the 
details  of  its  construction.     Here,  as  will  be  seen. 
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the  separate  coils  are  wound  around  the  ring  so  that 
the  directicm  of  the  armature  winding  is  direcdy 
across  the  direction  of  the  iron  wire  of  the  core. 

Laminuioii  The  lamination  of  the  core  of  a  cylindrical  arma- 
cftkldricai  ture  is  shown  in  ccmnection  with  Fig.  so.  Here 
'™'*""'  the  core  is  built  up  by  assembling  a  number  of  core 
disks  on  the  axis  or  armature  shaft,  so  that,  when 
assembled,  they  shall  form  an  iron  core  divided  or 
laminated  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

Besides  the  loss  in  the  output  of  a  dynamo-electric 
machine,  due  io  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  energy 


required  to  set  up  the  eddy  currents,  there  is  a  loss 
caused  as  follows:  When  the  eddy  currents  m 
ic  powerful,  they  tend  to  set  up  a  magneto-motive 
force  that  opposes  the  production  of  magnetic  flux 
'  by  the  field  magnets,  so  that  the  presence  of  power- 
'  ful  eddy  currents  in  the  armature  core  tnay  thus 
shield  some  of  the  conductors  in  the  armature  from 
the  magnetic    flux,    and,    therefore,    decrease  tbc 
amount  of  useful  current  produced  in  the  armature. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  this,  the  increase  in  tem- 
perature of  the  armature  a>re,  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  eddy  currents  in  it,  raises  the  ten^xrature 
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of  the  conductors  on  the  armature,  and  thus,  by  in- 
creasing their  resistance,  increases  the  amount  ofh^Sun^o/^ 
loss  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the^^^ 
armature  wire  in  overcoming  its  ohmic  resistance,  rcnu.*^'' 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  armature  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  suddenly 
from  the  poles  lest  such  sudden  withdrawal  weaken 
its  strength.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  suddenly 
the  armature  is  withdrawn,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  strength  of  the  magnet ;  for,  when  it  is  sud-  it^liih- 
dcnly  removed,  the  magnetic  flux,  produced  by  thewdde/ 
Foucault  currents  that  are  thus  set  up  tends  to  in-^iuSraa- 
crease  the  strength  of  the  magnetism.    Silvanus  P. 
Thompson  gave  the  following  explanation  of  this 
effect  at  the  International  Conference  of  Electricians, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1884: 

"To  explain  these  facts,  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tion, I  must  relate  one  other  observation  which  I 
have  made,  and  which  connects  both  sets  of  facts. 
.  .  .  Suppose  you  take  a  horseshoe  magnet,  having 
the  usual  armature  or  'keeper'  of  iron.  You  can 
purchase  such  an  instrument  of  any  optician,  who 
will  probably  give  you  instructions  never  to  pull  the 
armature  off  suddenly  for  fear  you  injure  the  mag- 
netism. He  could  not  possibly  give  you  worse  di- 
rections. Take  such  a  magnet  and  try  what  the 
effect  really  is.  Fasten  it  down  upon  a  board  with 
brass  screws,  and  fix  a  magnetometer  near  it — afiioiniMOD 

•««  1         J  •       «  t    on  effect  of 

common  compass  will  answer — ^and  notice  how  much  mdden 

_  wilful  I  HlHUl 

the  magnet  pulls  the  needle  round.    Then  put  on  the  of  amut. 
armature,  by  placing  it  at  the  bend  of  the  magnet  ;iS5«cS" 
draw  it  slowly  to  its  usual  position,  and  suddenly  £Sif^^^ 
drag  it  off.    You  will  find  that  by  this  action  your 
magnet  will  have  grown  stronger.    Do  this  twenty 
times,  and  you  will  make  it  considerably  stronger. 
I  have  made  a  magnet  1.2  per  cent  stronger  by  put- 
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ting  on  the  armature  very  gently  and  pulling  it  off 
suddenly.  If  you  reverse  the  operation,  by  letting  the 
armature  slam  suddenly  against  the  poles  and  then 
detaching  it  gently,  you  will  find  that  the  magnetism 
will  go  down.  I  have  made  magnets  lose  1.3  to  2.1 
per  cent  in  this  way.  Why  does  this  occur?  How 
does  it  explain  the  two  phenomena  noticed  just  now?, 
o/*£iS'^i°°  If  you  suddenly  take  away  a  piece  of  iron  from  a 
piSbiSi!***  magnet,  you  do  work  against  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, and  the  induced  currents  which  are  set  up  in  the 
iron  or  steel  of  the  magnet  are  always  (as  we  know 
from  Lenz's  Law)  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  such  a  direc- 


FiG.  21. — Horns  of  Dynamo,  illustrating  the  poles  of  a  dynamo  and 
motor,  respectively,  that  arc  strengthened  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
armature. 

tion  as  will  make  the  magnet  pull  more  strongly 
than  before.  By  suddenly  detaching  the  armature, 
we  magnetize  the  magnet  more  strongly  than  be- 
fore, by  means  of  currents  circulating  within  its  own 
mass  and  within  the  mass  of  the  armature.  In  the 
reverse  motion,  when  you  allow  the  armature  to 
slam  up,  there  are  induced  currents  which  are  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  motion  of  slam- 
ming; they,  therefore,  decrease  the  magnetism  of 
the  magnet.  Apply  this  to  the  dynamo  and  to  the 
motor.  You  magnetize  more  highly  by  pulling  off 
the  armature.  That  is  precisely  what  is  occurring 
in  the  field  when  the  machine  is  being  used  as  a  gen- 
erator.   You  are  dragging  away  the  armature  from 
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the  active  horn  a  (Fig.  21)  of  the  pole-piece,  and 
the  effect  is  to  generate  induced  currents  in  that 
horn.  It  therefore  gets  hot.  So  does  the  other 
leading  horn  c,  for  the  very  same  reason.  In  the 
case  of  the  motor  the  horns  b  and  d  are  the  active 
(Mies,  and  the  armature  is  being  continually  dragg^ 
up  toward  them,  and  they  get  hot  from  internally 
induced  currents.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  my 
Cantor  Lectures  I  recommended  that  pole-pieces 
should  always  be  laminated.  The  presence  of  these 
induced  currents  explains  the  heating  effect,  and  it 
also  explains  how  it  is  that  when  a  magneto  ma- 
chine is  used  as  a  motor  the  magnet  is  weakened,  and 
when  used  as  a  generator  the  magnet  is  strength- 
ened.*' 

Another  scxirce  of  loss  in  a  dynamo  arises  from 
the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents  in  the  copper  wires 
or  conductors  on  the  armature  coils.     Such  losses  ^l^ts  in 
are  not  marked  unless  the  conductor  consists  ofSSSJw^ 
massive  bars  of  copper,  as  in  the  case  of  some  forms  ^^mMBo*. 
of  dynamos  empk)yed  to  produce  the  large  currents 
required  in  electric  welding,  or  in  electro-deposition. 
Here,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  eddy 
currents,  instead  of  employing  single  lai^e  conduc- 
tors, each  conductor  is  formed  of  a  couple  of  smaller 
wires  connected  in  parallel. 

In  some  forms  of  armature  cores  there  are  deep 
grooves  or  slots  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  armature  xoouied- 
for  the  inserticMi  of  the  conducting  wires.      Such^^'S? 
armature  cores  are  called  toothed-core  armatures,  SJS?"^ 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  smooth-core  arma- 
tures, or  those  on  which  the  conducting  wires  are 
wound  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  core.     A 
toothed-core  armature  is  represented  in  Fig.  22,  in 
three  different  stages  of  its  construction.    At  A  is 
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represented  a   laminated   iron   core,   consisting  of 
^mbiins  separate    disks.       Here    all    the    disks    have   been 
JW""  .    assembled,  and    have    formed    a    laminated    core, 
iwiedcorc  with   spaces  between  the  radial   projections.      At 
B  is  shown  the  same  armature  core  wound  with 
the  separate  coils  of  wire.       Here  the  wires  are 
placed  in  the  grooves  or  spaces  between  the  projec- 
tions, while  at  C  the  completed  armature  is  repre- 
sented.    The  use  of  a  toothed-core  armature,  how- 
ever, increases  the  strength  of  the  eddy  currents  set 
up  in  the  pole  pieces,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
armature  is  thus  brought  by  the  teeth  nearer  to  the 
face  of  the  poles,  thus  permitting  any  magnetic 


variation  set  up  in  the  armature  to  produce  eddy 
currents  in  the  pole  pieces.  In  the  second  place,  the 
teeth  in  their  rapid  motion  past  the  pole  pieces,  set 
up  movements  of  magnetic  Bux  in  the  polar  sur- 
faces, and  thus  also  tend  to  produce  eddy  currents. 

Toothed-core  armatures  possess  a  number  of 
advantages  over  smooth-core  armatures.  By  de- 
.  creasing  the  clearance  space  or  air  gap  between  the 
surface  of  the  armature  and  the  pole  pieces,  they 
permit  the  flux  of  the  field  magnets  to  act  more  di- 
rectly on  the  armature  wire,  and  thus  produce  a 
greater  output ;  when    sufficiently  deep,  they  protect 
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the  armature  wire  against  the  formation  of  eddy 
currents;  moreover,  they  ensure  a  better  means  of 
maintaining  the  wires  on  the  armature  surface  dur- 
mg  rotation,  since  the  drag  comes  on  the  iron  be- 
tween the  wires,  rather  than  on  the  wires  them- 
selves. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  dynamos  arises  from 
magnetic  friction  or  magnetic  hysteresis  in  the 
masses  of  iron  in  the  armature  core.  In  continuous-  il^SSSSL 
current  machines  this  loss  occurs  only  in  the  arma- 
ture core.  In  alternating-current  machines,  of  some 
types  of  construction,  it  also  occurs  in  the  field- 
magnet  cores. 

In  order  to  magnetize  any  mass  of  iron,  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  must  be  expended.  As  is  now 
generally  believed,  the  iron  is  magnetized  on  the 
passage  of  an  dectric  current  through  tiie  magnet- 
izing coils,  by  the  magnetomotive  force  produced  S^^eUnd 
by  the  current  expending  its  energy  in  aligning  the  ^  *'""*^ 
separate  molecular  magnets  of  which  the  iron  is  stip- 
poMd  to  consist.  When  the  magnetizing  force  is 
removed  all  these  molecular  magnets  tend  to  return 
to  their  original  positions.  If  they  did  this  com- 
pletely the  magnetism  of  the  iron  would  completdy 
disappear  oit  the  removal  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent, and  all  the  magnetic  energy  would  be  retiuned 
or  restored  to  the  circuit.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  they  all  do  not  return  to  their 
original  positions.  Some  of  them  remain  in  their 
new  or  aligned  positions;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
iron  mass  possesses  residual  magnetism.  Conse- Meninf  of 
i|ucntly,  whenever  the  magnetizing  force  is  rapidly ''"^-**^ 
fcirerscd  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet- 
iiing  current,  the  mass  of  iron  tends  to  resist 
dnnges  in  its  magnetization;  or,  in  other  words, 
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the  magnetization  lags  bdiind  the  magnetizing  force: 
This  lagging  is  called  hysteresis,  and  the  loss  so  oc- 
casioned is  called  the  hysteretic  loss.  It  decreases 
the  output  of  the  dynamo.  Hysteretic  loss  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  shape  of  heat. 

The  amount  of  the  hysteretic  loss  depends  on  the 

value  of  the  magnetization  produced  in  the  iron 

during  the  changes  in  its  magnetism,  as  well  as  on 

SlS^de-  the  number  of  such  changes  that  occur  in  a  given 

S'J^S^t  time.     It  also  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

rct?cTo«.    Therefore,  in  all  parts  of  dynamos,  motors,  and 

other  apparatus,  in  which  hysteretic  loss  occurs,  care 

is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  iron.    During  the 

revolution  of  the  armature  core  in  a  bipolar  field, 

the  direction  of  the  magnetization  of  the  core  will 

undergo  two  changes  during  each  rotation. 


Lots  from 
air  churn- 
ing. 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  losses,  there  are 
others  which  arise  entirely  from  mechanical  fric- 
tions. One  source  of  such  losses  is  to  be  found  in 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  machine; 
viz.,  the  armature,  shaft,  pulley  and  commutator, 
against  the  air,  thus  producing  a  variety  of  air 
churning.  This  requires  the  expenditure  of  energy, 
and  so  lowers  the  output.  The  amount  of  this  loss 
IS  decreased  as  much  as  possible  by  so  shaping  the 
different  parts  as  to  produce  a  minimum  amount  of 
air  disturbance. 


Prictioaal 

loMesat 

ioumal 

iOffB. 


ioum 
bearii 


Another  loss  by  friction  is  that  due  to  the  friction 
developed  by  the  shaft  of  the  machine  as  it  rotates 
on  its  supports  or  bearings,  or,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally called,  the  journal  bearings.  The  amount  of 
this  loss  is  lessened  by  employing  any  suitable  lubri- 
cating oil  or  other  substance  at  such  bearings,  and 
also  by  the  character  of  the  surface  on  which  the 
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shaft  rests.  This  is  generally  made  of  an  alloy 
called  Babbitt  metal.  In  large  machines  oiling  is 
generally  obtained  by  means  of  devices  that  auto- 
matically supply  the  oil  to  the  rotating  shaft.  Such 
devices  are  called  self-oiling  bearings.  As  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  23,  the  shaft  in  its  rotation  automati- 
cally carries  the  oil  from  a  deep  cup,  placed  below  wiSi?"* 
it,  by  means  of  hollow  tubular  rings,  and  pours  jt™**^ 
over  itself.  Any  dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  oil  cup.     When 


Fio.  ly — SeU-oilins  B«ir  ng  for  Dynioio  The  curved  arrowi  00  the 
■hafl  (bow  the  direclioD  n  which  t  rouie*.  The  other  irrawi  ihow 
the  direction  of  currenU  m  (he  o  I  well 


the  oil  is  poured  on  the  shaft  it  is  spread  over  the 
bearings  along  grooves  cut  into  the  surface  of  the 
Babbitt  metal. 

Where  dynamos  are  large  a  third  bearing  is  some- 
times provided  outside  the  pulley.  Such  three-bear-  Th™e- 
ing  dynamos  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  great  druM*. 
strain  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  machine  and 
the  tension  of  the  belt  on  the  heavy  pulley.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  three-bearing  generators  or  dy- 
namos to  obtain  a  true  alignment,  that  is,  to  ensure 
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the  three  bearings  being  placed  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  otherwise,  even  a  slight  error  in  adjustment  will 
cause  the  development  of  considerable  heat  at  one  or 
more  of  the  bearings.    The  amount  of  loss  due  to 
friction  of  the  journal  bearings  will  vary  with  the 
correctness  of  tiie  alignment,  even  when  two  bear- 
SSST     Migs  only  are  employed.    It  will  also  vary  with  the 
S^^Sfunt  size  of  the  machine ;  that  is,  with  the  weight  on  the 
bU?S»g      journal  bearings ;  with  the  nature  of  the  lubricating 
fnction.     material ;  with  the  character  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact; with  the  diameter  of  the  shaft;  and  with  the 
speed   with   which   the  armature  rotates.     Gener- 
ally speaking,  these  frictions  increase  with  the  diam- 
eter of  the  journal  bearings.     Consequently,  this 
diameter  is  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  loss  due  to  the  friction  of  the  collecting 
brwlh^^  brushes  against  the  commutator  segments  varies 
fncuon.      ^j^j^  ^j^^  number  of  the  brushes  employed,  together 

with  the  pressure  with  which  they  bear  on  the 
commutator  s^ments.  This  loss  by  friction  in- 
creases with  any  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
commutator,  and  with  the  speed  of  rotation. 

Collecting  brushes  are  composed  either  of  con- 
ducting metals,  such  as  copper,  or  of  artificial  car- 
bon.   The  use  of  metallic  brushes  tends  to  roughen 
Metallic     or  cut  the  surface  of  the  commutator,  while  the  use 
JSuecting   of  carbon  or  graphite  tends  to  lubricate  the  com- 
***     mutator  surface,  and  thus  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  its  wear.    Moreover,  machines  employing  carbon 
brushes  can  be  readily  reversed  without  difficulty. 
This  is  an  advantage  that  is  especially  serviceable 
when  dynamos  are  employed  as  motors. 

The  use  of  metallic  brushes  sometimes  causes 
trouble  from  the  fact  that  the  metallic  dust  formed 
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by  wear  against  the  surface  of  the  commutator  seg- 
ments may  cause  short  circuits  in  adjoining  seg-^iJlJ^f 
ments.     Dust  produced  in  a  similar  manner  fromSi£«inic 
carbon   brushes   is   less   objectionable,   on  account  *'"**^**' 
of  the  higher   resistance  it  offers.      Another  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  use  of  carbon  brushes  is 
on  account  of  the  higher  resistance  which  carbon 
has  for  a  given  length  and  area  of  cross-section. 
This  considerably  reduces  the  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator brushes. 

The  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  friction  of  brushes 
against  the  commutator  segments  is  generally 
greater  in  the  case  of  smaller  machines.  In  large 
machines  this  loss  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
negligible. 

When  a  dynamo  is  well  designed  and  properly 
operated,  it  can,  if  of  large  size,  be  made  with  Bfidencies 
efficiencies  as  high  as  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Con-SynSo*. 
sequently,  the  amount  of  loss  due  to  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  can  not,  in  such  cases,  exceed 
two  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  required  to  drive 
them. 

Direct-driven  dynamos  are  necessarily  limited  in 
their  speed  to  the  speed  of  the  engine  or  turbine 
with  which  they  are  connected.  In  the  case  of  di- 
rect-connected steam  dynamos  a  difficulty*  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dynamo's  speed  diJect- 
must  be  limited  to  the  speed  of  the  driving  engine,  dynamoi. 
Now  dynamos  will  give  their  best  results  when 
driven  at  fairly  high  speeds.  On  the  contrary,  the 
^>eed  of  a  steam  engine  is  naturally  slow.  The  use 
of  belt  driving  will,  therefore,  permit  dynamos  to 
be  driven  at  a  higher  speed,  and,  consequently,  with 
a  greater  output.    Moreover,  the  cost  of  a  dynamo 
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and  steam  engine,  when  belt  driven,  is  less  than  the 
22^     cost  of  a  direct-connected  dynamo  and  engine.    As 
JjJ^       a  rule,  a  high-speed  dynamo  is  less  expensive  than 
dynamm.    ^  slow-spced  dynamo,  since  at  high  speeds  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  iron  and  copper  are  required  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  electric  out- 
put.    Notwithstanding  this  matter  of  greater  ex- 
pense,   however,    direct-driven    dynamos    of    slow 
speed  but  of  large  sizes  are  gradually  coming  into 
general  use,  by  being  connected  with  fairly  fast  rtm- 
ning  engines. 

Where  a  dynamo  is  directly  coupled  to  a  turbine, 
Why  direct- the  difficulties  are  much  smaller,  since  a  turbine, 
dy^M  in  unlike  a  steam  engine,  runs  at  a  speed  which  is 
mm^     more  nearly  that  of  the  dynamo.     In  his  excellent 
ployed!^  book   on    "Electric    Lighting,"    Prof.    Francis   B. 
Crocker  thus  refers  to  the  matter  of  the  operation 
of  large  dynamos  directly  coupled  with  steam  en- 
gines and  turbines : 

"The  speed  of  a  d)mamo,on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
brought  down  without  much  reduction  in  efficiency 
or  other  disadvantage,  except  that  the  output  is  de- 
creased, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  size  and 
weight  are  increased  for  a  given  output.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  persons  attempt  to  get  around 
this  fact,  and  confuse  or  deceive  themselves  by 
assuming  some  form  of  winding  or  other  arrange- 
ment  which  will  give  the  same  output  at  a  lower 
cr^KTM  speed;  but  we  know  that  a  dynamo  running  at  250 
oojnjttjd  revolutions  per  minute  will  give  almost  exactly 
twice  the  output  if  the  speed  be  increased  to  500 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  in  many  cases  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  higher  speed  would  be 
objectionable.  In  other  words,  it  is  run  at  a  low 
speed,  and  has  a  diminished  output,  simply  to  allow 
It  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  engine.    It  may  be  a 
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proper,  or  even  a  very  desirable,  thing  to  design 
dynamos  to  work  at  low  speed;  but  the  engineer 
should  fully  realize  that  it  usually  involves  some 
sacrifices  of  output  and  efficiency  in  the  machine 
itself.  The  usual  way  to  construct  a  low-speed  dy- 
namo is  to  make  the  armature  of  large  diameter, 
thus  securing  a  sufficiently  high  peripheral  velocity ; 
at  the  same  time  the  armature  core  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  with  a  comparatively  small  radial 
thickness,  in  order  to  reduce  the  weight  of  iron  re- 
quired. Nevertheless,  the  frame,  shaft,  bearings, 
and  other  parts  of  such  a  machine  are  necessarily 
heavier  and  more  costly  than  if  the  armature  were 
of  smaller  diameter  and  higher  speed.  The  com- 
pactness, simplicity,  and  general  advantages  of  di- 
rect coupling  are  so  great,  however,  that  they  will 
often  fully  warrant  the  extra  cost;  and  in  scxne 
cases  it  may  be  almost  a  necessity,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  dynamo  for  use  on  shipboard,  or 
for  other  plants  in  which  the  space  is  very  limited. 

"The  direct  coupling  of  dynamos  with  turbines 
can  be  carried  out  without  departing  from  the  nor-  tagS^f 
mal  speed  of  either  machine;  that  is  to  say,  the  ordi-c(^^. 
nary  speed  of  a  turbine  agrees  well  with  the  normal 
speed  of  a  dynamo  of  corresponding  power.  The 
shaft  of  a  turbine,  however,  is  usually  vertical, 
while  that  of  the  dynamo  is  horizontal;  hence,  in 
order  to  directly  couple  them,  one  or  the  other 
must  ,be  changed  from  its  ordinary  arrangement. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  constructing  a  dynamo 
to  revolve  on  a  vertical  shaft,  or  a  turbine  with  a 
horizontal  shaft  can  be  obtained.  These  latter  may 
easily  be  directly  coupled  with  a  dynamo.  If 
the  armature  is  mounted  directly  upon  the  shaft 
of  a  vertical  turbine,  the  aggregate  weight 
becomes  large.  An  ordinary  step-bearing  at  the 
bottom  is  not  adequate  to  carry  the  weight,  and 
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will  cause  much  trouble  frc«n  heating,  except  in  a 
small  plant.  Thrust-bearings  arranged  at  various 
points  on  the  shaft  may  distribute  the  pressure  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  it  properly.  In  some  cases  a  porti(X], 
or  all,  of  the  weight  is  taken  oflF  of  the  bearings, 
either  by  magnetic  attraction,  or  by  causing  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  in  the  turbine  to  balance 
the  weight.  A  new  and  successful  arrangement  con- 
sists of  a  step-or  flange-bearing  between  the  surfaces 
of  which  oil  is  pumped  under  high  pressure^  so  tiiat 
the  weight  practically  floats. 


A  form  of  belt-driven  dynamo,  constructed  by  flie 

General  Electric  Company,  is  represented  in  Fig. 

Ef«!S     24.      Here    the    type   of    armature    employed,    as 

M^^n  shown  in  Fig.  25,  consists  of  a  number  of  japamied 

genenior.  jj.^jjj  Jaminatlons,  or  core  disks,  which  are  so  shaped 

as  to  provide  air   ducts,   extending  through  the 

laminations.     This  construction  permits  the  ready 

ventilation  of  the  armature.     The  armature  wind- 
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ings  consist  of  copper  coils,  that  are  shaped  by 
simple  mechanical  means  'before  being  placed  onTfa,inii>- 
the  core.     These  armature  coils  are  firmly  secured  gmij*^ 
to  the  core  by  strong  binding  wires.    The  commu-  J5'S!I?bT 
tator  consists  of  a  great  number  of  separate  com-I^SSS?*" 


mutator  sediments,  on  which  carbon  brushes  rest 
The  machine  is  quadripolar,  and  when  driven  at  a 
speed  of  1,050  revolutions  per  minute  will  produce 
a  cnrrent  of  say  240  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  125 
voUm.    Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  electric  unit  of 


activity,  or  watt,  is  equal  to  the  volts  multiplied  by 
the  amperes,  a  current  of  240  amperes  at  a  pressure 
of  125  voits  will  produce  240X125=30,000  watts,  utaiiu. 
or  30  kilowatts,  generally  contracted  K.W.,  a  K.W. 
bein;  equal  to  1,000  watts. 
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The  armature  core  employed  in  this  machine  is  of 
the  toothed-core  type,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  in- 
spection of  Fig,  26. 

^^^  A  direct-connected  dynamo,  as  constructed  by 
^n^T'i  jjjg  General  Electric  Company,  is  represented  in 
connected    pjgr_  27.    This  machine  lias  eighteen  separate  mag- 


net poles,  and  is  of  the  slow-speed  type,  being  d« 
signed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  revoluttopj 
per  minute.  At  this  speed  it  is  capable  of  producin| 
an  ontput  of  Scxj  K.W.  at  a  voltage  of  275. 

As  in  all  large  machines,  the  armature  core  i 
thoroughly  ventilated,  so  as  to  avoid  undue  increaSJ 
of  temperature:     The  armature  is  drum-wound,  and 
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IS  provided  with   a   laminated  core  composed  of 
separate  sheets  of  soft  steel.     The  armature  is  a  Uif^uV 
toothed-core   armature,    the   conductors   being   in-  ^SS^lut 
closed  in  the  slots  formed  in  the  armature  surface.  ""■ 
The  armature  windings  consist  of  straight  copper 
bars'  of  the  highest  conductivity,  connected  to  the 
commutator  segments  by  carefully  insulated  copper 


Ph).  (8.— Aiculurc   ■□<!    Field  ot    Gencril    blenrlc   CompuiT'i 


leads.    Although  direct-driven  dynamos  operate  at 
a  lower  efficiency  than  belt-driven  dynamos,  owing 
to  their  lower  speed,  yet  they  possess  the  advantage 
over  the  direct-driven  generators  in  requiring  a  far  ^^ 
less  floor  space.     Moreover,  they  are  much  quieter  ^^•'' 
during  their  operation  than  the  belt-driven  machines.  '»»■>■»*»• 
Besides,  thiey  not  only  ensure  a  saving  in  the  friction 
k>sses  that  occur  in  the  belting  at  the  counter-shaft 
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of  the  belt-driven  machines,  but  also  ensure  a  smaller 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machines. 

Another  General  Electric  direct-driven  dynamo, 
of  the  same  type  as  the  preceding,  but  of  a  smaller 
size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Here  there  are  but  six 
field  magnet  poles  and  six  sets  of  carbon  brushes 
resting  on  the  commutator  segment.  A  dynamo  of 
this  size  is  'capable  of  producing,  at  275  revolutions 
per  minute,  a  current  of  800  amperes,  at  a  pressure 
of  125  volts.  Consequently,  its  output  is  100,000 
watts,  or  100  K.W. 
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CHAPTER    III 


DYNAMO     TROUBLES 


"The  promptness  and  ease  with  which  any  accident  or  diffi- 
culty with  electrical  machinery  may  be  dealt  with«  whether 
by  the  inspector  of  construction  or  by  the  operator  in  charge 
of  running,  will  always  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  plant,  and  of  those  dependent  upon  it"— Practical  Man- 
ogement  of  Dynamos  and  Motors:  Professors  Crocker  and 
Wbeelir 

THE  various  sources  of  loss  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  running  of  a  dynamo,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
take  place  under  all  circumstances.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  dynamo  has  been  designed  and  built, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  operated  or  run,  some 
loss  will  necessarily  occur  either  from  the  mechani-  Dynamo 

troubles. 

cal  or  magnetic  frictions,  before  referred  to,  and 
some  energy  will  necessarily  be  expended  and  lost 
to  the  circuit  in  the  shape  of  heat  generated  in  the 
conductors  on  the  field  magnets  or  armature,  caused 
by  the  passage  through  them  of  a  current  against 
their  ohmic  resistance.  But  besides  these  losses, 
there  are  others  that  can  be  traced  to  the  improper 
running  of  the  machine,  or  to  some  defects  or  faults 
occasioned  either  by  a  slight  disarrangement  or 
some  faulty  adjustment  of  some  of  the  running 
parts.  Such  troubles  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
to  decrease,  and  if  not  promptly  remedied  or  re- 
moved, may  occasion  serious  loss  in  the  shape  of 
decreased  output,  and  even  eventually  result  in  the 
entire  loss  of  the  machine.     It  will  be  well,  there- 
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fore,  to  discuss  in  some  detail  a  few  of  such  troubles, 
^^^^  together  with  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  re- 
mo*di!«S?i  "^ove  them.  In  discussing  these  troubles  in  dyna- 
mos, we  shall  follow  the  order  both  of  the  troubles 
themselves,  and  the  way  of  remedying  or  meeting 
them,  suggested  by  Drs.  Crocker  and  Wheeler,  in 
their  book  entitled  *The  Practical  Management  of 
Dynamos  and  Motors." 

During  the  rotation  of  a  dynamo,  a  troublesome 
sparking  sometimes  occurs  between  the  collecting 
brushes  and  the  segments  of  the  commutator,  on 
c<?SiS5-**  which  they  rest.  In  the  case  of  certain  arc-light 
tor  bruihet.  j^j^chines,  whcrc  the  value  of  the  current  generated 
is  not  very  great,  this  sparking,  unless  pronounced, 
is  not  very  objectionable;  but  where  the  currents 
are  large,  the  sparking  may  occasion  considerable 
damage,  from  the  undue  heating  of  the  commuta- 
tor, or  even  of  the  armature  itself.  Moreover,  such 
sparking  will  cause  serious  difficulty  from  the  ir- 
regularities produced  in  the  surface  of  the  com- 
mutator. 

There  are  many  different  causes  for  sparking  at 
the  commutator.  Of  course,  wherever  such  spark- 
ing is  due  to  structural  errors  or  faulty  design,  it 
can  only  be  removed  either  by  the  reconstruction  of 
the  machine,  or  by  its  replacement  by  another.  In 
many  cases,  however,  excessive  sparking  can  be 
readily  remedied. 

When  a  dynamo  is  doing  more  work  than  it  has 
sparkinff    been  designed  to  do,  such,  for  example,  as  when  a 
"ovar^»»  dynamo  is  operating  too  many  arc  or  incandescent 
lamps,  and  has,  therefore,  what  is  called  an  "over- 
load" on  its  external  circuit,  the  passage  of  too 
powerful  a  current  through  the  armature  coils  may 
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result  in  bad  sparking.  While  such  an  overload 
may  be  safely  carried  for  a  short  time,  it  should 
never  be  carried  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Sometimes    sparking    is    due   to    the    collecting 
brushes  being  improperly  set  on  the  commutator 
segments.    In  order  to  carry  oflf  the  current  quietly,  dCe't?*' 
the  ends  of  the  brushes  should  rest  at  the  neutral  ^S2^£ 
points,  or  on  the  diameter  of  commutation.     If  the  ™*^**** 
brushes  are  improperly  set,  sparking  will  occur,  and 
of  course  this  can  be  remedied  only  by  properly  ad- 
justing their  position. 

In  machines  that  have  been  run  for  some  time, 
the  commutator  segments  become  rough   and   ir- 
regular, either  from  unequal  wear,  or  from  the  pit- 
ting or  burning  of  parts  of  the  surface  by  excessive 
sparking.    These  irregularities  cause  the  brushes  tosparwng 
jump  whenever  they  pass  over  them.     Such  spark- uSeff^uri- 
ing  may  be  removed  by  carefully  smoothing  the  sur-  mSuJor^ 
face  of  the  commutator  segments  either  by  means 
of  sandpaper  or  a  file.     Emery  paper  should  never 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.     Where  the  irrcgfu- 
larity  is  very  marked,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
remove  the  armature  from  the  machine  and  place  it 
in  a  lathe,  where  its  surface  can  be  trued  by  the 
proper  use  of  a  cutting  tool.    In  all  such  cases  care 
must  be  taken  to  carefully  remove  all  the  metallic 
dust  formed  by  cutting  or  filing,  since  this  might 
afterward  form  a  short  circuit  between  adjacent 
commutator  segments.     A  small  quantity  of  vase- 
line or  oil  may  be  used  to  decrease  the  friction  be- 
tween the  brushes  and  the  commutator  segments.  ^^Mt^^ 
An  excess  of  either  lubricant  will,  however,  be  aptji^*™"- 
to  produce  trouble,  by  preventing  the  brushes  from 
forming  a  good  electric  contact  with  the  commutator 
segments. 
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Sparking  is  frequently  caused  by  the  coUectit^ 
sparkiug    brushes  making  a  poor  contact  with  the  oommu* 
MrfSt*"'  tator  segments.     Instead  of  touching  evenly  over 
bTMhcon.  j^jj  portions  of  their  ends,  they  only  make  contact 
at  a  comer.     This  may  arise  cither  from  lade  of 
sufficient  pressure,  or  it  may  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  dirt  or  too  much  oil  on  the  commutator  9^- 
ments.     The  remedy  for  either  of  these  difficulties 
is  evident. 

Any  cause  which  tends  to  change  the  position  of 

the  diameter  of  commutation  on  the  machine  will 

necessarily  produce   sparking  at  the  commutator. 

Sparking    For  example,  if,  owing  to  an  accident,  one  or  more 

cbimgein    of  the  armaturc  coils  become  short  circuited;  or  if 

diameter  of.««.        ..  f  ..  «  'i*  « 

commutap  the  dircctiou  of  current  m  such  coils  is  reversed;  or 
if  the  circuit  of  one  or  more  such  coils  becomes 
broken,  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  E.M.F.'s 
and  current  in  the  armature  is  disturbed,  and  a  shift- 
ing of  the  diameter  of  commutation  results.  In 
such  cases  the  only  remedy  is  to  replace  or  properly 
connect  the  faulty  coils.  Their  presence  is  gener- 
ally indicated  by  the  excessive  temperature  they  will 
be  found  to  have  on  the  stopping  of  the  machine. 

The  position  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  may 
Sparking  also  be  shifted  by  some  disarrangement  occurring  in 
fuuffident  ^^  ^^'d  magncts,  by  means  of  which  the  supply  of 
magnetic  flux  is  diminished.  This  difficulty  is  apt 
to  occur  in  shunt-wound  machines,  and  may  be 
caused  either  by  poor  contacts,  or  through  exces- 
sive resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the 
field  magnets.  We  will  inquire  briefly,  therefore, 
as  to  the  difference  between  series-wound,  shuiit- 
woimd,  and  compound-wound  machines. 

In  series-wound  machines  the  field  magnet  coils 
and  the  external  circuit  are  so  connected  in  series 


field  flux. 
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with  the  armature  circuit  that  the  entire  armature 
current  passes  through  the  field-magnet  coils.  In 
other  words,  the  field  circuit  and  the  external  circuit 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  circuit. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  increase  in  the  re-serie*. 
sistance  of  the  external  circuit  will  cause  a  decrease  dyS^M. 
in  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  by  the  machine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  which  passes  through  the  armature  coils.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  decrease  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  will  be  attended  by  an  increase 
in  the  E.M.F.'s,  by  reason  of  the  increased  mag- 
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Pio.  ag, — Seriet-wound  Dynamo.  Note  tbe  connection  of  the  posi- 
tive brtuh  to  tbe  po«itive  supply  main,  and  tbe  connection  of  tbe  nega- 
tive  brush  to  one  end  of  the  field  magnet  coil  M,  tbe  other  end  of  this 
coil   being   connected   with   the   negative   supply   main. 


netic  flux  passing  through  the  armature.  In  series- 
wound  dynamos,  the  variations  produced  in  this 
way  by  differences  in  the  load  placed  on  the  ma-forseri«s. 
chine  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  appa- dynamos, 
ratus  called  regulators,  the  action  of  which  will  be 
explained  under  the  head  of  electric  lighting.  The 
connections  of  the  supply  main  of  a  series-wound 
generator  with  the  surface  of  the  armature  and  the 
field  magnet  coils  are  shown  in  Fig.  29.  Since 
series-wound  machines,  when  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  regulator,  tend  to  maintain  a  constant- 
current  strength  in  their  circuit,  they  are  sometimes 
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called  constant-current  machines.  TlKir  use  is  prin- 
cipally for  furnishing  current  for  series-connected 
arc  lamps. 

In  shunt-wound  dynamos,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30, 
the  field  magnet  coils  are  placed  in  shunt  with  the 
armature  circuit,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent generated  in  the  armature  coils  passes  through 
the  coils  of  the  field  magnets;  but  all  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  generated  in  the  armature  acts  at 
the  terminals  of  the  field  circuit.  In  shunt-wound 
machines,  the  field  magnet  coils  consist  of  a  great 
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Fig.  30W-— Shunt-wound  Dynamo.  Note  the  connectum  of  the  field 
magnet  coil  M  in  shunt  with  the  armature  coiU,  and  the  coonectioti 
of  the  armature  to  the  supply  mains.  A  part  only  of  the  current  of  the 
armature  passes  through  the  field-magnet  coil. 

number  of  turns  of  very  fine  wire,  so  that  their  re- 
sistance is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  armature 
coils.  This  difference  may  vary  from  400  to  1,000 
times  that  of  the  armature  resistance. 

A  shunt  circuit  consists  of  a  branch  or  additional 
circuit,  placed  at  any  part  of  a  circuit  through 
of^shunu"  which  the  current  branches  or  divides,  a  part  flow- 
ing through  the  original  circuit,  and  the  remainder 
flowing  through  the  branch  or  shunt  circuit.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  current  from  the  two  voltaic 
cells,  represented  in  Fig.  31,  be  provided  with  two 


circuit. 
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sq)arate  circuits  at  r  and  r',  so  that  the  current  may 
branch  or  divide  at  A,  and  reunite  again  at  B,  after 
having  passed  through  r  and  r'.  Then  either  of 
these  branches,  r  and  /,  may  be  regarded  as  a  shunt 
to  the  other  circuit.  The  relative  strengths  of  the 
current  passing  through  r  and  /  will  be  inversely 
proportional  to  their  resistance.  For  example,  if 
the  resistance  of  r  be  two  ohms,  and  the  resistance 
of  /  be  three  ohms,  then  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
current  strength  will  flow  through  r,  and  the  re- 
maining two-fifths  will  flow  through  /. 

In  any  shunt-wound  dynamo,  it  follows  that  an 
increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  will 
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Fig.  31. — Shunt-circuit.  Note  the  fact  that  the  current  leaving  the 
^pole  of  the  voltaic  cell  at  E  branches  or  divides  at  A«  one  part  flow- 
ing through  r  and  the  remainder  through  r',  the  two  branches  re- 
uniting  at  B  and  entering  the  battery  E,  at  its  negative  pole  — . 

cause  an  increase  in  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  machine, 
and  that  a  decrease  in  such  resistance  will  cause  aj^^°^ 
decrease  in  the  E.M.F.'s  generated.    These  actions,  ^y""*^ 
it  will  be  observed,  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  that 
occur  in  the  series-wound  dynamo. 

In  a  shunt-wound  dynamo,  a  continual  balancing 
occurs,  the  current  dividing  at  the  brushes  between 
the  field  magnets  and  the  external  circuit,  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  resistance  of  each  circuit. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  if  the  resistance  of  the 
external  circuit  increases,  a  proportionally  greater 
current  will  flow  through  the  field  magnets,  and  so 
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cause  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  £Jii.F/s; 
while,  ctti  the  contrary,  if  the  resistance  of  iflie  ex- 
ternal circuit  be  decreased,  a  smaUer  proportton  of 
current  passes  through  the  field  magnets,  a  smaUer 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  is  generated,  and  a  amaUer 
value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  is  produced.  In  Fig.  30, 
the  resistance  r  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  tiie 
shunt-wound  generator,  in  order  to  control  the 
amount  of  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  field 
magnets. 

A  shunt-wound  dynamo  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  nearly  constant  current  at  the  terminals  of 
stSt'oif?"'  either  series  or  parallel  connected  circuits.    In  paral- 
dMeS^    lei  or  multiple  circuits,  however,  such,  for  example, 
w^SSSd       as  are  required  for  incandescent  lamps,  the  intro- 
yoama     ^^ction   of   a   Considerable   number   of   additional 
lamps  in  the  circuit  tends  to  produce  a  slight  drop 
of  potential.     In  order  to  avoid  this,  compound- 
wound  generators  are  employed. 

In  a  compound-wound  dynamo  or  generator,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  32,  the  field  magnets  of  the  ma- 
chine are  wound  with  both  series  and  shtmt  con- 
nected coils.  The  shunt  coils  consist  of  a  great 
CoB^onnd.  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire,  while  the  series  ooils 
dyoMM.  consist  of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire.  RemeuAer- 
ing  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  value  of  liie 
E.M.F.'s  in  a  series-wound  generator,  by  either  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  load  on  the  machine,  is 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  a  shunt-wound  generator,  it  will  be  cvi- 

A  t^^ffa.  ^^"^  ^^^*  ^°  compound-wound  madiines,  the  rda- 
reriiadnff  tivc  valucs  of  the  shunt  and  series  windings  oeiay 
cOTipwind-  be  so  proportioned  that  the  decrease  in  pressure 
generator,  that  would  take  place  by  reason  of  the  shunt  wind- 
ings might  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  pressttfe 
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that  would  take  place  by  reason  of  the  series  wind- 
ings, so  that  a  compound-wound  machine  should  be 
able  to  maintain  a  constant  value  of  the  pressure  at 
its  terminals  for  all  variations  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  state  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  series-wound  generators  are  employed  S^SS-"** 
for  all  series-connected  circuits,  such  as  are  seen  in  Andrea- 
series-connected  arc  lights,  or  series-connected  in-"***^ 
candescent  lights.     The  shtmt-wound  generator  is 
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Fig.  3J. — Compound-wound  Dynamo.  The  arrows  sIiow  tbe  direc* 
tioottbe  currents  generated  in  tbe  armature  take  through  the  shunt 
and  series   coils   and   the   supply   mains. 

usually^  employed  for  central-station  incandescent 
parallel  systems,  and  for  some  motor  circuits.  Com- 
pound-wound generators  are  generally  employed  in 
street-railway  systems,  and  in  most  cases  of  direct- 
current  motors,  as  well  as  for  isolated  incandescent 
parallel-systems  of  lighting. 

During  the  operation  of  a  dynamo  or  generator, 
an  increase  occurs  in  the  temperature  of  the  wia-^^^^^ 
chine.  Where  such  increase  of  temperature  is  not^y»»™*- 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  hand  pressed  against 
the  heated  part  for  a  few  minutes  it  need  occasion  no 
anxiety;  but.  if  it  is  too  painful  to  be  thus  borne  by 
the  hand,  and  it  is,  moreover,  accompanied  by  a 
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smell  of  burning  insulation,  the  machine  should 
fcS^n**'  be  instantly  stopped  before  serious  damage  is  oc- 
{^JI^SbiU  casioned.  Of  course,  the  application  of  water  is 
dangerous,  although  in  the  case  of  overheated  jour- 
nal bearings,  where  the  stoppage  of  the  dynamo 
would  mean  the  extinguishment  of  light  in  a  build- 
ing or  other  space,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconven- 
ience, a  lump  of  ice  may  be  held  against  the  journal 
bearings,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  from 
falling  on  the  armature  or  commutator. 

Of  course,  any  increase  in-  temperature  of  the 
conductors  of  the  field  magnets  or  armature  coils 
produces  an  increase  in  their  resistance,  and  thus 
tends  to  diminish  the  output  of  the  machine.  Con- 
ture  limits  sequeutly,  manufacturers  are  required  to  guarantee 
aton.  that  their  machines  shall  not  increase  in  tempera- 
ture during  their  running  beyond  certain  definitely 
stated  limits;  for  instance,  in  case  of  the  direct- 
connected  General  Electric  Company's  generator, 
shown  in  Fig.  27,  the  company  guarantees  that, 
after  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  rated  value 
of  the  amperes  and  volts  for  which  the  machine 
was  designed,  and  with  satisfactory  conditions  of 
ventilation,  the  increase  in  temperature  sliall  not 
be  greater  than  95°  F. ;  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  commutator  shall  not  exceed  104°  P.,  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  when  there  is  an  over- 
load of  say  fifty  per  cent  above  the  rated  amperes 
and  volts,  they  guarantee  that  after  a  run  of  two 
hours  the  accumulated  temperature  in  all  parts  of 
the  generator  shall  not  exceed  121°  F. 

^/^y^^  The  influence  of  good  design  and  construction 

J^^^J^on   the   amount   of   sparking   at   the   commutator 

IKS?*^     brushes  of  large  generators  will  be  noted  in  the 

case  oi  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  27,  in  which  it 
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is  possible  to  carry  an  overload  of  current  amount- 
ing to  fully  fifty  per  cent  for  two  hours,  or  an  over- 
load of  one  hundred  per  cent  momentarily,  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  collecting  brushes,  and 
without  injurious  sparking. 

The  excessive  generation  of  heat  in  the  armature 
bearings  and  field-magnet  coils  may  arise  either 
from  sparking  at  the  commutator  brushes,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  an  overheated  commutator,  which  toufeet  of 
has  disintegrated  the  carbon  brushes  employed,  and hcmuayto 
has  so  spread  a  film  of  high  resisting  material  over  bearingi. 
the  surface  of  the  commutator  segments.     In  all 
these  cases,  to  the  heat  generated  by  any  of  these 
causes,  is  to  be  added  the  heat  generated  by  the 
causes  of  loss  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Execssive  heating  at  the  journal  bearings  may 
be  due  to  lack  of  proper  oiling,  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  shaft  or  the  bearings  fitting  too  tightly.  Some- 
times this  heating  is  due  to  lack  of  proper  align- 
ment of  the  bearings,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  shaft 
being  bent  accidentally.  Heating  will  also  arise 
from  the  striking  of  the  belt  against  one  or  both 
of  the  bearings,  or  from  too  great  a  strain  of  the 
driving  belt. 

A  trouble  that  sometimes  arises  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dynamo  is  that  which  comes  from  va-jrowwe 
rious  noises  produced.  In  many  cases  such  noises 
are  objectionable  largely  on  account  of  the  r^^- 
larity  with  which  they  recur.  In  many  cases  these 
noises  can  be  traced  either  to  imperfectly  constructed 
or  insufficiently  provided  foundations,  or  from  a 
failure  to  properly  secure  to  such  foundation  the 
frame  on  which  the  dynamo  rests.  Where  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dynamo  is  placed  on  solid  tods.,  XVv^  nv 
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NoiMtdue  brations  or  noises  produced  by  the  machine  are 
ttoS!*™'*'  thereby  more  readily  conducted  into  the  building, 
where  they  may  cause  annoyance.  In  such  cases, 
in  order  to  deaden  these  sounds  and  lessen  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  transmitted,  various  mate- 
rials, such  as  sand,  wood,  or  asphalt-concrete,  have 
been  employed. 

Another  class  of  noises,  however,  may  be  due  to 
some  trouble  existing  in  the  dynamo  itself.  For 
example,  either  the  driving  pulley  or  the  armature 
various  may  be  unbalanced,  and  thus  may  produce  periodi- 
cally recurring  noises.  The  coils  on  the  surface  of 
the  armature  may  become  loosened,  and  thus  peri- 
odically strike  the  pole  pieces.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  belt-driven  dynamos,  which  are  run  at  high 
speeds,  the  belt  during  its  motion  may  produce  dis- 
agreeable sounds,  or  it  may  periodically  strike 
against  some  surface.  A  disagreeable  chattering 
noise  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  jumping  or  slip- 
ping of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator  segments. 

During  the  operation  of  a  dynamo  care  should 
be  exercised  to  maintain  the  speed  approximately 
constant.     Where  a  slowing  down  of  the  machine 
is  observed,  if  not  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  driving  engine  or  turbine  to  deliver  the  usual 
amount  of  power  for  driving  purposes,  it  may  be 
due  to  an  overload  produced  in  some  way  on  the 
machine.     This  overload,  calling  for  the  expendi- 
PoMibie     ^^^^  ^^  ^  greater  amount  of  energy  than  that  which 
S^uffidrat  ^^  driving  dynamo  or  turbine  can  supply,  is  neces- 
jj^^    sarily  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion.    Whenever  it  can  be  done  without  too  great 
inconvenience,  on  the  appearance  of  almost  any  of 
the  troubles  before  referred  to,  the  machine  should 
be  stopped,  and  an  examination  made  as  to  the 
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cause,  of  the  trouble ;  for,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, dynamo  troubles  tend  rather  to  increase  than 
to  decrease,  so  that,  if  the  machine  is  permitted  to 
continue  running,  a  serious  damage  may  occur. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  any  further  discussion  of 
this  extremely  important  device;  viz.,  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  marked  an  era  in 
the  history  of  electric  science,  since,  by  its  means, 
it  became  possible  to  readily  produce  powerful  elec- 
tric currents  by  the  transformation  of  chemacal 
energy  into  electric  energy.  In  the  same  way,  the 
invention  of  the  dynamo  marked  a  still  greater  era 
in  such  history;  for  the  dynamo,  as  an  electric 
source  suitable  for  the  cheap  and  ready  production  of  the  dyM^ 
of  powerful  currents,  was  itself  as  great  an  advance  electric" 
over  the  voltaic  battery  as  the  voltaic  battery  was 
over  the  old  frictional  electric  machine.  Since  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  first  dynamo  by  Fara- 
day, in  1 83 1,  until  the  present  time,  very  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  made  in  this  appara- 
tus. Concerning  these  improvements,  the  Author, 
in  connection  with  his  late  colleague,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kennelly,  thus  speaks,  in  their  work  entitled  "Re- 
cent Types  of  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery": 

"During  the  last  decade  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines.    Thus,  in  1890,  the  largest  d3mamo- 
electric  machine  constnicted  in  the  United  States  ^S'gj^ 
was  of  about  500  horse-power,  while  at  the  World's  g;^^^ 
Coltmibian  Fair,  in  1893,  »  2,000  horse-power  dy-"^^ 
namo  was  exhibited,  which  was  justly  regarded  as^SSery. 
of  colossal  proportions.    And  yet,  only  three  years 
later,  a  5,000  horse-power  dynamo  was  constructed 
and  set  to  work  at  Niagara  Falls.    Although  this  is 
by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  possible  v^\<e£  ol  ^^ 
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dynamo-electric  machine,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  power 
which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  placed  in  a 
single  dynamo  in  actual  use. 

"Coincident  with  this  development  in  size,  there 
iSnuT"    has  also  been  a  development  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
SlnSd*'    trical  qualities.     The  dynamo-electric  machines  of 
qSiuS    past  years  were  often  mechanically  frail.    The  wires 
carried  upon  the  revolving  armatures  were  liable  to 
accidental  derangement.     The  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine of  the  modern  type  is  not  only  much  stronger 
than  its  predecessor  in  mechanical  qualities,  in  self- 
lubricating  capability,  and  in  durability,  but  is  also 
more  efficient  electrically.     Large  dynamos,  when 
free  of  journal  friction,  claim  an  efficiency  of  ninety- 
seven  per  cent :  or,  deliver  as  electrical  power,  at  full 
load,  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  power  expended  in 
driving  them,  thus  losing  only  about  three  per  cent 
in  the  process. 

"Development  in  dynamo-electric  machinery  has 
followed  definite  and  well  recognized  lines.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
yet  we  may  be  satisfied  that  its  development  will, 
probably,  go  forward  from  the  present  time  along 
the  direction  which  it  has  followed  in  the  past  five 
years. 

Special  "^^  ^^^  ^"'y  ^^^^^  during  the  last  ten  years  that 

a^^is     special  types  of  dynamos  and  motors  have  been  de- 

fS^^^ld  signed  for  special  kinds  of  work.     This  is  especially 

SSS.**'     true  in  the  application  of  motors.    Prior  to  this  time, 

motors  were  practically  applied  alike  to  all  classes 

of  work,   independently  of  the  particular  service 

they  were  required  to  perform.   At  the  present  time, 

both  dynamos  and  motors  are  constructed  of  types 

suited  for  each  particular  class  of  work.    Thus,  the 

type  of  dynamo  suitable  for  supplying  current  to 

an  office  building  differs  from  the  type  suitable  for 
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suppl}dng  power  to  a  long  distance.  The  travelling 
motor,  such  as  applied  to  a  crane,  or  a  street-car, 
differs  from  the  stationary  motor  intended  to  operate 
a  line  of  shafting/' 

The  above  book  was  published  only  toward  the 
close  of  1897  (December,  1897).  I"  the  short  in-to&"' 
terval  between  1897  and  the  date  of  publication  of  ■***^ 
the  present  book  (1903)  the  size  of  dynamo-electric 
machines  has  been  doubled,  for  generators  of  10,000 
horse-power  output  have  been  designed,  and  are  now 
being  constructed  for  utilizing  the  power  of  Niagara 
Falls,  in  a  generating  plant  located  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

When  the  armature  of  either  a  series  or  a  shunt- 
wound  machine  begins  to  rotate,  the  values  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  generated  in  the  armature  coils  are  very 
small,  on  account  of  the  magnetic  flux  passing 
through  the  armature  being  limited  to  the  residual Rj*2*u 
magnetism  in  the  field  magnet  cores  and  pole  pieces.  Mj^ 
Soon,  however,  the  currents  produced  by  the  arma- 
ture being  caused  by  the  commutator  to  flow  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  pass  through  the  field  mag- 
net coils,  and,  increasing  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  passing  through  the  armature,  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  E.M.F/s  generated  in  the  armature 
coils.  This,  again  passing  through  the  field  magnet 
coils,  causes  a  still  higher  E.M.F.  to  be  generated 
in  the  armature.  This  reaction  existing  between 
the  armature  and  the  field  magnets  goes  on  until 
soon  the  dynamo  is  giving  its  full  output.  This 
process,  called  the  "building-up"  of  the  machine,  or, 
more  generally,  "the  reaction  principle  of  the  dy- 
namo," was  discovered  by  Soren  Hjorth,  of  G>pen- 
hagen,  in  1855. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

ALTERNATING    ELECTRIC    CURRENTS 

"In  alternate-current  working  the  current  is  rapidly  re- 
versed, rising  and  falling  in  a  succession  of  pulses  or  waves. 
Electricity  is  in  &ct  oscillating  backward  and  forward  through 
the  line  with  enormous  rapidity,  under  the  influence  of  a 
rapidly-reversing  electromotive- force." — DynamO'Electric  Ma* 
chinery:  Thompson 


A 


LTERNATING  electric  currents  are  those 

which  alternately  change  or  reverse  the 

direction  in  which  they  flow,  flowing  for  a 

certain  time  in  one  direction,  and  then  reversing 

S^Sttf^  this  direction  of  flow,  and  continuing  for  an  equal 

mnM^  length  of  time  in  the  opposite  direction*      These 

Slm^.'s.    changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  are  repeated 

or  follow  each  other  at  r^^lar  intervals.     The  fact 

that  the  direction  of  flow  thus  alternates  or  changes 

has  given  to  these  currents  the  name  of  alternating 

electric  currents.     Since,  as  in  all  currents,  the  flow 

is  produced  by  the  action  of  RM.F.'s,  the  E.M.F.'s 

necessary  to  produce  alternating  electric  currents 

must  necessarily  be  alternating  E.M.F.'s. 

A  continuous  current  is  a  current  which  does  not 
change  the  direction  of  its  flow,  but  continues  in  one 
ofcontinu-  and  the  same  direction  during  all  the  time  that  the 
cwrems.  current  continues.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  con- 
tinuous currents  preserve  the  same  current  strength 
during  all  the  time  they  are  flowing.  As  already 
explained,  the  current  strength  is  constant  only 
after  such  currents  have  attained  their  full  current 
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Strength.  Both  at  the  moment  of  closing  and  open- 
ing a  continuous  current  circuit,  a  change  occurs 
in  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Each  change  or  reversal  in  direction  of  an  alter- 
nating current  is  called  an  alternation.    If  a  certain 
dynamo  or  machine  is  producing  four  hundred  al- ^****^"*'*®° 
temations  per  second,  it  reverses  its  direction  four 
htmdred  times  in  each  second,  producing  two  hun- 
dred waves  of  current  in  one  direction,  and  two 
hundred  waves  of  current  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion during  each  second  of  its  flow.     Each  double 
reversal  or  complete  to-and-fro  motion  is  called  a  Definition 
cycle.     The  number  of  cycles  per  second  is  called  JiSSd.**"** 
the  frequency.     Consequently,  the  preceding  ma- 
chine will  be  said  to  possess  a  frequency  of  two  hun- 
dred cycles  per  second,  or,  as  it  is  generally  written, 
200  ^  per  second.     The  symbol  ^  stands  for  cycles.  fo?c5?le. 
The  time  required  to  produce  one  complete  cycle 
is  called  a  period.     If  a  machine  produces  one  com- 
plete cycle  in  a  period  of    hr  of  a  second,  it  must 
produce  two  hundred  cycles  in  each  second,  and  its 
frequency  must  be  200  ^. 

Continuous  or  alternating  electric  currents,  so  far 
as  the  direction  of  their  flow  is  concerned,  resemble 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  river.     In  all  rivers  that  dis- 
charge directly  into  the  ocean,  in  those  parts  of  their  ofcooffiu- 
course  too  far  above  the  river's  mouth  to  be  affected  aiurMtin^ 
by  the  tides,  the  water  flows  constantly  toward  the  10 Sow  in 
river's  mouth ;  or.  in  other  words,  the  flow  is  limited 
to  a  single  direction,  like  that  of  a  continuous  elec- 
tric current.     In  regions  near  the  river's  mouth, 
however,  where  the  water  is  affected  by  the  tides, 
the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  alternates 
or  changes  about  four  times  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.     The  water  flows  up-stream  for  about  six 
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hours,  and  then  reverses,  and  flows  down-stream, 
or  toward  the  river's  mouth,  for  an  equal  period  of 
time,  these  motions  being  again  repeated  during 
each  twenty-four  hours.  Here,  however,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  alternations,  the 
river  possessing  practically  only  four  alternations 
per  day,  and,  consequently,  having  a  frequency  of 
so  small  a  number  as  only  two  complete  alterna- 
tions, or  two  complete  cycles  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  while,  in  the  case  of  alternating  cur- 
rents, there  may  be  several  hundred  cycles  per 
second. 

The  alternate  to-and-fro  motions  of  water  in  a 
tidal  river  can  be  graphically  represented  as  follows. 


CmUoHSptrAe 
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Fig.  33* — Curve  representing  tidal  flow  of  water  in  river.    Note  the 
position  of  the  horizontal  line  of  zero  or  no  flow. 


Cttnp«of 
tidal  flow 
inriw. 


Here  a  horizontal  line  is  divided  into  equal  lengths 
representing  the  time  corresponding  to  noon,  six 
P.M.,  midnight,  six  a.m.,  and  noon,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
33.  A  vertical  line  drawn  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  horizontal  line,  extending  both  above  and  below 
the  horizontal  line,  represents  respectively  the  flow 
up  and  down  stream.  Here  the  numbers  from  100,- 
000  to  500,000  represent  the  volume  or  amount  of 
the  flow  in  these  different  directions.  Then,  in  the 
case  of  a  tidal  river,  the  irr^;iilar  curve  represented 
in  the  figure  gives  the  value  of  the  flow  up  and  down 
stream  respectively.  An  examination  of  the  figure 
will  show  that  between  noon  and  six  p.m.^  nearly 
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500,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  or,  approxi- 
mately, 140  gallons  per  second,  flow  steadily  down- 
stream toward  the  river's  mouth,  and  that  the  same 
quantity  flows  up-steam  from  six  p.m.  to  midnight 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  represent  the  flow  of 
alternating  electric  currents.     Here  let  us  suppose 
that  the  alternating  current  has  a  frequency  of  one 
hundred  cycles,  or  two  hundred  alternations  per  sec- 
ond, and  that  the  strength  of  such  current  is  fifty  S^ 
coulombs  per   second   in   one   direction,   and   fifty  Sli^t 
coulombs  per  second  in  the  opposite  direction.    Then,  SSmttif " 
letting  the  horizontal  line  represent  the  times  and  the  SSSu 
vertical  line  the  current  strength,  the  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  34  would  graphically  represent  such  alter- 


winff 


Fio.  34. — Curve  repre«enting  alternating  flow  of  electricity  in  altera 
nating-current  circuit.  Note  the  resemblances  between  this  curve  and 
that  represented  in   Fig.   33. 

nating  electric  currents.  Here  fifty  coulombs  of 
electricity  per  second  would,  flow  through  the  circuit 
in  one  direction,  and  fifty  coulombs  per  second  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But.  since  a  coulomb-per-second 
is  e^ual  to  one  ampere,  we  can  represent  the  flow  as 
being  equal  to  a  flow  of  fifty  amperes  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  fifty  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direction  of  current 
flow  in  a  conducting  loop  rotated  in  a  bipolar  field  S?;^;^^. 
changes  or  reverses  during  each  rotation,  all  cur-^»J^{^^ 
rents  so  produced  are  necessarily  alternating  cur- j^Ji5JjJ£ 
rents.    For  example,  a  coil  of  wire  being  rotated  on  ^St^^^ 
a  horizontal  axis  between  two  magnetic  poles  N  and 
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S,  Fig.  35,  and  the  ends  of  such  coil  being  con- 
nected as  shown  to  the  two  metallic  rings  mounted 
on  the  axis,  the  coil  being  rotated  so  as  to  cause  the 
upper  portion  to  come  toward  the  observer,  then  the 
current  produced  during  one-half  rotation  would 
have  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  At  the 
moment  the  coil  reaches  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  current  flows  to  the  left-hand  ring,  and, 
after  having  passed  through  the  external  circuit  con- 
nected with  this  ring,  returns  to  the  coil  by  way  of 


Fia  35. — Simple  Alteraating-current  Generator  or  Magneto  Riafer. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  collecting  rings  are  continuous,  so  that  the  col- 
lecting brushes  must  change  in  polarity  twice  during  each  rotation  of 
the  coiL 


the  right-hand  ring.  After  a  half  turn,  however,  the 
direction  of  the  current  generated  would  be  reversed : 
i.e.,  it  would  then  flow  through  the  right-hand  ring 
to  the  external  circuit,  and,  after  having  passed 
through  that  circuit,  would  return  to  the  coil  by  the 
left-hand  ring. 

The  device  shown  in  the  above  figure  constitutes 
an  early  form  of  magneto-electric  generator  for  pro- 
ducing alternating  currents,  and  was  employed  for 
*^*^ior   the  purpose  of  ringing  bells.     By. suitably  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  coil  to  a  two-part  commutator 


Magneto- 
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the  machine  is  capable  of  producing  continuous  elec- 
tric currents. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  Faraday's  dis-  u 
oovery  of  electro-dynamic  induction,  a  variety  ofr 
magneto-electric  machines  were  produced,  among  g^T 
others,  by  Pixie,  Saxton,  Clarke,  and  Ritchie.     One  Rkdife. 


PlO,  s6. — Clarlte'i  Mi«nct<Kl«:tric  Gti 


of  the  best-known  forms  of  these  machines  was  that 
devised  by  Oarke,  and  is  seen  in  Fig.  36.  Here  the 
armature  coil  consisted  of  two  separate  coils  wound 
on  soft  iron  cores,  and  containing  some  1,500  turns 
of  copper  wire  in  each  cotl.  The  coils  were  suitably 
connected,  so  as  to  form  a  single  coil,  and  were  ro- 
tated before  the  two  poles  of  a  compound  horse- 
rfioe  magnet.  The  ends  of  the  coil  were  connected 
to  a  two-part  commutator,  and  the  commuted  cur- 
rents were  passed  through  the  collecting  brushes. 
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When  a  person  grasped  these  handles  the  currents 
were  sent  through  his  body. 

In  a  continuous-current  circuit  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent flowing  under  the  influence  of  a  given  E.M.F. 
depends   only   on   the  value  of  the  ohmic  resist- 
5?^2d5fc-  ance.      In  an  alternating-current  circuit,  however, 
^l^tSy     besides  the  ohmic  resistance,  there  are  two  other 
iSg^SreSt  quantities  that  oppose  such   flow,  and,  therefore, 
^^rcuitM,     together  with  the  ohmic  resistance,  must  be  consid- 
ered   in    determining    the    value    of    the    current 
strength.     These  two  additional  quantities  are  the 
inductance  or  self-induction,  and  the  capacity,  that 
may  be  placed  directly  in  or  connected  with  the 
circuit. 

When,  for  example,  an  alternating  electric  current 
is  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire  consisting  of  many 
turns,  especially  if  such  coil  be  provided  with  a  soft 
iron  core,  there  is  an  influence  set  up  which  tends 
to  choke  or  oppose  the  passage  of  the  current.  This 
influence  is  called  the  reactance,  and  is  due  both  to 
the  self-induction  or  inductance  of  the  circuit,  and 
its  capacity. 

During  the  passage  of  an  alternating  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  coil  provided  with  a  soft  iron  core, 
the  expandincf  and  contracting  lines  of  magnetic 
apparent    force,  cuttiug  or  passing  through  the  loops  of  the 
of  aitemat- conductor,  sct  uo  therein  E.M.F. *s  and  currents  by 

ine  electric  . 

circuit.  means  of  electro-dynamic  induction.  These  induced 
E.M.F. 's  or  currents  offer  an  additional  resistance, 
sometimes  called  the  spurious  resistance,  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  reactance  or  additional  resistance  set  up  in 
this  way  by  the  action  of  self-induction  or  induc- 
tance.    At  the  same  time  there  is  an  additional  re- 
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actance  set  up  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  conductor 
in  a  manner  that  we  shall  shortly  explain.  TheJ^gJ^^I^. 
additional  opposition  thus  introduced  into  the  cir- Jj^J^'**^ 
cuit  through  reactance  produces  a  marked  change  in 
the  value  of  the  total  apparent  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit, or,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  impedance  of  the  cir- 
cuit Here  the  word  impedance  can  be  taken  as 
signifying  generally  an  opposition  to  current  flow. 
Its  value  depends  on  the  value  of  the  ohmic  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor  and  the  spurious  resistance 
of  the  conductor  measured  in  ohms. 

The  total  effective  resistance  in  such  cases  can  not 
be  determined  by  merely  adding  together  the  ohmic 
resistance  and  the  reactance.     Suppose,  for  example,  SStWe 
that  in  a  given  case  the  resistance  of  an  alternating  SSuSSt. 
current  circuit  were  three  ohms,  and  the  reactance  Sreuif.*^^^ 
in  such  circuit  four  ohms,  the  frequency  of  the  cir- 
cuit being  fifty  cycles  per  second.     Then  the  total 
effective  resistance  would   not  be  equal  to  seven 
ohms,  but  must  be  calculated  by  drawing  a  line, 
whose  base  shall  represent  the  value  of  the  ohmic  re- 
sistance, and  a  perpendicular  line  at  one  end  of  such 
a  base,  whose  length  shall  represent  the  reactance. 
Then  the  combined  influence  of  the  resistance  and 
the  reactance,  or  the  effective  resistance,  will  be 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse,  or 
will  be  five  ohms.    Remembering  now  that  a  portion 
of  the  impedance  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
is  due  to  the  inductance,  or  self-induction  of  the  cir- 
cuit on  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  im- 
pedance in  an  alternating  electric  current  circuit 
must  increase  both  with  the  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit,  and  with  the  number  of  turns  impedance, 
or  loops  of  wire  on  the  coil.     Moreover,  it  is  also^JJj^ed. 
clear  that  the  induction  of  a  soft  iron  core  must  tend 
markedly  to  increase  the  value  of  the  impedance, 
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from  the  increased  value  of  the  inductance  thus 
occasioned. 

When  the  terminals  of  a  condenser  C,  Fig.  37, 
are  connected  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  C, 
D,  B,  there  will  occur  a  continued  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  the  condenser.     Consequently, ^currents 
will  flow  into  the  alternating-current  circuit,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  opposite  ends  of  the  condenser  are 
ttSSfb?  insulated  from  each  other  by  an  air  space  which 
tKi*?f**^    offers  an   extremely  high  ohmic  resistance.     The 
todmS?   condenser  circuit  is,  in  this  sense,  equivalent  to  a 
closed  circuit  having  an  apparent  resistance,  the 
reactance  of  which  can   be  represented   in  ohms. 
Here,  clearly,  the  flow  of  current  increases  directly 
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Fig.    37. — Effect    of    condenser    on    impedance    of    alternating    electric 

current. 


with  the  capacity  and  frequency.  Consequently,  the 
reactance  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  fre- 
quency and  the  capacity.  In  other  words,  while 
the  impedance  of  an  alternating  electric  circuit  due 
to  inductance  increases  with  the  frequency,  the  im- 
pedance due  to  capacity  decreases  with  the  fre- 
quency. Consequently,  seK-induction  or  inductance 
and  capacity  can  be  made  to  neutralize  or  counter- 
act each  other,  that  is,  the  reactance  due  to  induc- 
tion can  be  made  to  balance  the  reactance  due  to 
capacity. 

The  practical  unit  of  inductance  is  called  the 
henry,  after  Prof.  Henry,  the  American  electrician 
already  referred  to,  and  is  equal  to  the  inductance  of 
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a  circuit  when  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  it  is  equal  to 
one  volt,  while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the 
rate  of  one  ampere  per  second.  In  other  words,  if  a 
counter  or  opposing  E.M.F.  of  one  volt  is  set  up  inJ^lJa^Zi 
the  coil  by  the  action  of  self-induction,  when  the^uoLce. 
current  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per 
second,  then  its  self-induction  is  equal  to  one  henry. 

The  power  possessed  by  coils  of  wire  of  many 
turns,  when  provided  with  a  core  of  soft  iron,  to  cut 
off  or  choke  alternating  electric  currents,  has  caused 
the  name  of  choking  coils  to  be  given  to  them. 
Choking  coils  are  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
dectric  apparatus  for  automatically  choking  or  stop- 
ping the  passage  of  electric  currents  without  loss  of  SSl^ 
energy.  In  a  continuous-current  circuit  the  amount 
of  current  passing  can  be  choked  or  limited  by  the 
introduction  of  mere  ohmic  resistance.  Here  there 
IS  necessarily  a  useless  expenditure  of  energy,  for  the 
E.M.F.  continues  to  act  on  the  extra  resistance. 
When,  however,  a  choking  coil  is  introduced  into 
an  alternating-current  circuit,  the  opposing  E.M.F.'s 
produced  by  self-induction  prevent  the  E.M.F.'s 
which  are  endeavoring  to  force  current  through  the 
coil  from  acting.  Consequently,  there  is  no  loss 
of  energy. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  impedance  of  the 
circuit  the  area  of  the  conducting  loops  is  made  asvalwoAhe 
small  as  possible  by  placing  the  leading  and  return-  iw5^**^ 
ing  circuits  as  near  together  as  possible,  that  is, 
by  placing  the  two  halves  of  the  circuit  through 
which  the  current  leaves  and  returns  respectively  to 
the  source,  near  together,  thus  decreasing  the  area  of 
the  hx>ps  through  which  the  magnetic  flux  can  pass. 
This  IS  sometimes  done  by  the  use  of  concentric  tu- 
bolar  conductors,  where  one  of  the  conductors  forms 
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one  lead  and  the  other  conductor  the  returning  lead. 
S»nc2Jtric  When  either  the  lead  or  the  returning  conductor, 
SndSctora.  carrying  an  alternating  current,  is  placed  inside  an 
iron  pipe,  considerable  increase  in  impedance  will 
occur,  from  the  magnetic  flux  set  up  in  the  surround- 
ing mass  of  iron.  If,  however,  both  the  lead  and  the 
return  are  placed  inside  the  same  iron  pipe,  no  bad 
effects  are  produced. 

Since  the  impedance,  or  the  apparent  resistance 
of  an  alternating-current  circuit,  differs  so  greatly 
from  the  ohmic  resistaiice.  Ohm's  law  for  determin- 
2^^n2^*ing  the  value  of  the  current  strength  in  such  cir- 
SS^fo?"  cuits  can  not  be  directly  employed.  Suppose,  for 
Ji^SSt'*'*"  example,  that  a  given  electric  circuit,  in  the  shape 
circuits.      q£  ^  ^Qjj^  j^j^g  ^^  ohmic  resistance  of  one-fifth  of 

an  ohm,  and  that  a  continuous  E.M.F.  of  one  volt 
be  maintained  between  the  ends  of  its  terminals; 
then  the  current  passing  would,  as  determined  by 
Ohm's  law,  be  equal  to  one  volt  divided  by  one- 
fifth  of  an  ohm,  or  five  amperes;  but,  if  an  alter- 
nating E.M.F.  of  one  volt,  at  a  frequency  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cycles,  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  alternations  per  second,  be  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  coil,  then  the  current  strength  would 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  might  be  only  two 
amperes  instead  of  five  amperes,  in  the  case  of  the 
continuous  current. 

When  rapidly  alternating  currents  are  passed 
through  a  solid  conductor,  the  current  possesses  a 
much  greater  density  in  portions  of  the  conductor 
of  aitcrSS  which  He  near  its  surface  than  in  those  near  its  centre 
cJ aiTOitt  or  axis.  Indeed,  if  the  frequency  of  the  currents  be 
high,  the  central  parts  of  the  conductor  may  be 
completely  free  from  any  airrent.  Since  the  total 
area  of  cross-section  of  die  conductor  is  not  utilized 
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for  the  passage  of  such  currents,  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor  is  thus  virtually  increased.  For  this 
reason,  this  increased  resistance  is  sometimes  called 
the  virtual  resistance  of  the  conductor.  This  effect 
is  known  as  the  skin  effect.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  skin  effect  that  the  oscillating  or  rapidly  al- 
ternating currents  produced  by  disruptive  lightning 
discharges  pass  better  through  stranded  conductors 
than  through  solid  conductors  of  equal  area  of  cross- 
section. 


The  fact  that  very  rapidly  alternating  currents  are 
limited  to  the  surface  of  conductors  would  seem  toSSnwdium 
lend  great  probability  to  the  modern  theory  that  an  to^TSSSl 
electric  current  is  not  transmitted  through  the  sub-JIS?^£of 
stance  or  mass  of  the  conductor,  but  rather  through  *^*^""*"^* 
the  non-conducting  medium  which  lies  outside  the 
conductor.      In  a  paper  entitled   "The  Insulating 
Medium  Surrounding  a  Conductor,  the  Real  Path 
of   Its   Current,"   by   Houston   and    Kennelly,   the 
authors,  referring  to  the  generally  entertained  belief 
that   electric  currents   are  transmitted   as  electric 
waves  through  the  ether  surrounding  the  conductors 
being  guided  by  the  conductor  in  this  transmission, 
speak  as  follows: 

"Both  electric  and  magnetic  fluxes  contain  energy. 
Work  must  be  charged  on  the  flux  to  establish  it,  and 
this  work  is  liberated  when  the  flux  disappears.     The  Houston 
energy  in  the  ether  varies  as  the  square  of  the  flux neiir <»' 
density,  so  that  if  we  crowd  uniformly  twice  as{>athoi 
much  flux  through  a  given  area  of  cross-section,  ?,S«it*. 
we  quadruple  the  amount  of  energy  which  resides 
in  that  portion  of  space  per  cubic  inch,  or  per  cubic 
centimetre. 

"The  electric  transmission  of  power  consists  in 
transferring  electric  and  magnetic  flux  to  a  distance 
and  allowing  these  fluxes  to  be  expended  in  liberat- 
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ing,  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  the  energy  they 
contain.  An  electric  generator  is  a  machine  for 
producing  electric  flux  and  thus  transferring  electric 
energy  to  the  ether.  This  electric  flux,  or  energized 
condition  of  the  ether,  is  transferred  to  a  distant 
point  along  wires,  the  ether  being  deprived  of  its 
energy  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  The  electric 
flux  is  there  absorbed,  and  the  work  which  was  ex- 
pended by  the  generator  is  recovered  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

"The  electric  flux  is  transmitted  from  the  gener- 
ator to  the  receiver,  through  an  insulating  medium, 
being  guided  on  its  passage  by  a  pair  of  conductors, 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  generator  to  the  re- 
ceiver. Such  a  pair  of  conductors,  with  the  asso- 
ciated insulating  medium  between  them,  is  called  an 
electric  circuit.  The  curious  fact  exists  that  while 
the  old  conception  of  an  electric  circuit  held  that  the 
electric  current  passed  through  the  conductors,  and 
was  retained  in  position  on  those  conductors  by 
reason  of  the  insulating  medium  surrounding  them, 
the  modem  view  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
electric  current  flows  through  the  insulating  medium 
and  is  held  in  position,  or  guided  to  its  destina- 
tion, by  the  two  conductors.  In  other  words,  the 
modem  theory  completely  reverses  the  relative 
functions  of  the  insulator  and  conductors  in  the 
old  theory." 


rentfdt 
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The  reactance  of  a  conductor  does  not  only  serve 
toS5?*  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  current  by  the  introduc- 
fSUSi  !iL  tion  of  additional  resistance,  but  it  also  causes  such 
current  to  lag  behind  the  E.M.F.  that  produces  it. 
In  the  same  way  the  inductance  produced  by  the 
capacity  of  the  conductor  causes  a  lead  in  the  current. 
In  a  continuous-current  circuit,  the  electric  activity 
or  power  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  E.M.F. 
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in  volts  by  the  current  strength  in  amperes,  thus 
giving  the  volt-amperes,  or  the  watts.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  power  of  an  alternating-cur- 
rent circuit  in  this  way.  Should  we  thus  multiply 
together  the  volts  and  the  amperes,  we  would  obtain  itSSST"* 
a  value  for  the  watts  that,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  real  value.  What  we  ob- 
tain is  a  quantity  called  the  apparent  watts,  and  not 
the  true  watts.  Whenever  the  lag  or  the  lead  of  the 
current,  due  respectively  to  the  inductance,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  circuit,  causes  the  E.M.F.  to  be  out 
of  step,  or  out  of  phase,  with  the  current,  the  product 
of  the  volts  by  the  amperes  will  give  a  value  for  the 
watts,  that  is  in  excess  of  the  true  value.  This 
excess  produces  a  quantity  sometimes  called  the 
"wattless  watts." 

Another  way  of  explaining  why  the  apparent  watts 
in  an  alternating-current  circuit  are  in  excess  of  the 
true  watts,  is  as  follows :     In  a  direct-current  circuit  appmm 
the  E.M.F.  is  always  acting  so  as  to  cause  the  current  Iitmatinf. 
to  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  already  moving,  SJSStVre 
while  in  an  alternating-current  circuit  the  E.M.F.  isluuS?' 
sometimes  aiding  the  current  and  sometimes  oppos-        ^' 
ing  it.    Consequently,  the  product  of  the  volts  by  the 
amperes  will  give  a  number  of  watts  that  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  tnie  activity.    The  amount  of  this  excess 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  E.M.F.  is  opposing  the  current  instead  of 
driving  it  through  the  circuit.    The  true  activity  can 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  apparent  activity  by  a 
quantity  called  the  power  factor,  or  the  ratio  of  the 
real  power  of  an  alternating-current  circuit  to  itspo^^ 
apparent  power.     The  value  of  the  power  factor  JJSJi^g. 
depends  upon  the  difference  of  phase  between  theSJ^St.^ 
current  and  the  pressure.     The  waves  of  current 
and  pressure  are  in  step,  or  in  i^ase,  with  one  an- 
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Other,  when  they  axe  similarly  directed.     Otherwise 
they  are  out  of  step,  or  differ  in  phase. 

The  power  factor  can  never  have  a  value  greater 
than  unity  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  inductance- 
less  circuits,  or  circuits  containing  practically  no 
inductance,  such,  for  example,  as  a  circuit  containing 
incandescent  lamps,  and  which  is  practically  devoid 
of  conducting  loops,  the  true  activity  may  be  al- 
most equal  to  the  apparent  activity,  or  the  power 
factor  may  have  a  value  of  nearly  unity  or  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  In  such  a  circuit  current  waves 
through  the  lanq)  filaments  are  exactly  in  step  with 
the  pressure  at  the  lamp  terminals. 

p^^^  In  alternating-current  circuits  containing  induc- 

gct«^    tion  motors  that  are  being  operated  under  light 

S?*^uSer  '^^^>  ^^  power  factor  may  be  as  low  as  fifty  per 

ughtioMb.  cent,  in  which  case  the  current  strength  that  must 

be  supplied  to  the  motors  in  order  to  operate  them 

must  be  twice  as  great  as  would  be  necessary  to 

operate   them   where   the   waves   of   current   and 

E.M.F.  are  in  step  with  each  other. 

The  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of  al- 
Ihrant^  temating  electric  currents,  instead  of  direct  currents, 
to^wrSat  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  voltage  can 
draakt.      j^  readily  changed  by  the  use  of  transformers.     In 
this  way,  where  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  a  current 
through  a  great  distance,  the  current  can  be  employed 
at  a  high  E.M.F.,  so  that  the  cross-section  of  the 
conductors  can  be  greatly  decreased.     Its  E.M.F. 
can  be  transmitted  through  a  long  conducting  line, 
and  changed  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  to  the  pres- 
sure that  it  is  desired  to  employ.     Where  the  volt- 
age at  the  end  of  the  line  is  doubled,  the  wire  need 
only  have  one-fourth  the  area  of  cross-section  that 
would  otherwise  be  required. 
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li,  instead  of  placing  single  coils  on  the  armature 
of  an  alternating-current  machine,  two  separate  sets 
of  coils  be  employed,  one  of  which  is  placed  a  little 
ahead  of  the  other,  and  we  connect  the  terminals  of  SJ",JJl5^ 
these  two  separate  sets  of  coils  to  two  separate  sets^J^^j^^ 
of  collecting  rings,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  obtain,  clS?em«. 
in  the  separate  circuits  connected  with  the  collecting 
rings,  alternating  currents  of  equal  frequency  and 
strength,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  phase 
to  the  extent  of  their  displacement  on  the  armature. 
Alternating  electric  currents  obtained  in  this  way 
are  called  multiphase  or  polyphase,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  single  alternating  currents 
we  have  already  described,  and  which  are  called 
Uniphase  alternating  electric  currents. 

Multiphase    currents    are    of    two    classes;    viz. 
diphase  and  triphase  currents.      Diphase  currents 
consist  of  two  Uniphase  currents  of  equal  strength  £|J^ 
and  frequency,  but  differing  from  one  another  ingSSTtini 
phase  by  one-fourth  of  a  period,  that  is,  two  Uniphase  JiSSiiu. 
airrents  that  are  in  quadrature  with  each  other. 
Triphase  alternating  currents  consist  of  three  sepa- 
rate Uniphase  currents  of  equal  strength  and  fre- 
quency, but  differing  from  one  another  by  one- Jj^S^'S?*' 
third  of  a  period.     Multiphase  electric  currents  areJjJJSjJJJ* 
employed    for   the   driving   of    alternating-current 
motors,  as  will  be  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT     GENERATORS 

"The  recent  electrical  development  in  Greater  New  York 
demonstrates  this  on  a  magnificent  scale.  A  generation  ago 
it  would  have  defied  the  imagination  to  discover  any  natural 
connection  between  such  widely  different  agents  as  horses 
pulling  street  cars,  locomotives  drawing  elevated  trains,  gts 
lighting  houses  and  streets,  water  operating  elevators,  stoves 
heating  and  cooking,  and  engines  of  every  sort  and  class 
doing  a  hundred  kinds  of  work.  But  all  of  these  and  many 
others  are  in  common  being  superseded  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, which  does  not  merely  replace  but  develops,  expands  and 
transforms.  It  is  notable  that  all  of  this  varied  service  is 
to  be  supplied  from  alternating-current  generators." — Chasues 
F.  Scott,  igoi 


T 


HE  electric  currents  generated  in  the  arma- 
ture of  a  dynamo-electric  machine  are  al- 
ternating.    In  a  constant-current  machine 
these  alternating  currents  are  caused  to  flow  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  use  of  commutators.    In  an 
alternator,   however,   they   are   permitted  to  flow 
naton.       through  the  external  circuit  in  alternate  directions. 
In  general,  therefore,  an  alternating-current  gen- 
erator, or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  an  alter- 
nator, has  no  commutator,  the  current  being  taken 
directly  from  the  armature  by  means  of  collecting 
rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35. 

The  frequencies  generally  employed  vary  from 
25  to  140^^  (or  cycles)  ;  from  25  to  60 '^ being  re- 
garded as  low  frequencies,  and  from  60  to  140'^ 
as  high  frequencies. 
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The  number  of  poles  will  necessarily  depend  on 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  driven,  and  on^JS^So?' 
the  frequency  it  is  desired  the  alternating  currents  S^^iSSJd 
shall  possess.  As  soon  as  these  two  numbers  are 
determined  the  number  of  poles  will  be  fixed.  In 
all  cases  the  field  poles  are  alternately  north  and 
south  around  the  field-magnet  frame.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  of  poles  must  always  be  even. 

The  advantage  of  high  frequencies  in  alternat- 
ing-current generators  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  size  uiS  and 
and  cost  of  a  transformer  are  less  with  high  than  uges'S"" 
with  low  frequencies.  On  the  other  hand,  whenql&ndw. 
the  frequencies  are  high,  where  direct-connected  al- 
ternators are  employed,  running  at  a  speed  of  lOO 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  number  of  poles  neces- 
sary becomes  excessive.  Again,  another  objection 
to  high  frequencies  is  that  the  value  of  the  induc- 
tance and  capacity  effects  are  greater  than  with 
low  frequencies.  Moreover,  with  high  frequencies 
it  is  more  difficult  to  connect  several  alternators  in 
parallel.  As  we  will  see,  in  the  study  of  incandes- 
cent and  arc  lighting,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
necessary  steadiness  of  the  light  with  the  use  of 
frequencies  of  less  than  forty  cycles  for  arc  lamps 
and  twenty-five  cycles  for  incandescent  lamps. 

The  armature  of  an  alternator  may  be  either  of 
of  the  ring,  drum,  pole,  or  disk  type.     The  ar-y^rtoot 
rangement  of  the  wires  or  conductors,  however,  isJJSJtSJet 
different  from  continuous-current  machines.     Since  ^j*^*" 
the  fields  of  alternators  are  practically  always  multi- 
polar, an  armature  winding  that  passes  a  north  pole 
will  have  currents  developed  in  it  that  will  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  such  winding  passes 
the  south  pole.    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  either  to 

wind  alternate  coils  in  opposite  directions,  or  to  so 

VoU  11.-5 
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connect  them  that  they  shall  be  alternately  right  and 
left-handed  windings. 

Take,  for  example,  the  alternator  shown  in  Fig. 

Two  type*  38,  whcrc  the  armature  coils  seen  at  the  top  of  the 

winding"'*  figure  are  wound  in  alternately  opposite  directions, 

while  in  that  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure, 

they  are  wound  in  the  same  direction,  but  connected 

so  as  to  be  alternately  right  and  left-handed. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  rotate  the 
field-magnet  poles  than  to  rotate  the  armature,  as 


c^ 


xj^-isL^ 


^ 


Fig.  38. — Two  different  types  of  ring-armature  windings  for  altematora. 

is  the  case  in  the  Gramme  alternator  of  Fig.  39, 
g^^,y        where  the  eight  field-magnet  poles  are  placed  within 
GMwie     ^  ^^"S  armature.    Here  the  number  of  coils  wound 
alternator,  q^  ^j^^  armature  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  field-magnet   poles.     Consequently,   as  the 
four  separate  windings  pass  the  poles,  alternating 
currents  are  produced  in  them  differing  in  phase 

by  45°. 

In  disk  armatures  the  coils  are  secured  to  the 
surface  of  a  thin  disk,  and  are  rotated  between  sets 
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of  Opposite  field  magnets  S,  N ;  N,  S ;  S,  N ;  etc.,  as 
in  Fig.  40.     Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  polarity  of 


with  rcvdlviog  field  n 


the  field  magnets  alternates,  but  opposite  poles  al-Anr«i«- 
ways  face  each  other.  In  this  case  the  armature  ^unr* 
coils  are  without  iron  cores.    The  connection  of  thedUk 


separate  armature  coils  to  each  other  and  to  the  two 
collecting  rings  is  shown  in  Fig.  4].     Here  the 
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arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  currents  in- 
^Sue^^  duced  in  each  coil.    The  connection  of  the  coils  in 
SfaSS^*^"  series,  and  their  connections  to  the  two  collecting 
ture  coils,    rings,  will  also  be  seen.     Sometimes,  where  com- 
paratively low  pressures  are  desired,  the  separate 
armature  coils  are  connected  in  parallel,  instead  of 
in  series.     Owing  to  the  rapid  reversals  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  the  cores  of  the  armatures 
of  alternators  must  be  carefully  laminated. 

Compound-      '"  compound-wound  alternators,  as  in  compound- 
aitaSaiore.  wouud  direct-currcnt  machines,  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate sets  of  magnetizing  coils  on  the  field-magnet 


Fig.  41. — Connection  of  coils  of  disk  armature  of  alternator. 


Some 


cores.     The  current  supplied  to  one  of  these  coils 
is  obtained  from  a  separate  direct-current  machine, 
called  the  exciter.     The  current  required  for  the 
other  field-magnet  coil  is  obtained  by  connecting 
a   part   of   the   armature   coils   to   a   commutator 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  collecting  rings, 
d^uusof    This  arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  42,  where  one 
w^SST"^'  of  the  two  separate  windings  of  the  field-magnet 
a  ternatoTfc  ^^jj^  j^  permanently  connected  to  the  small  continu- 
ous-current machine  which  supplies  the  current  nec- 
essary to  generate  the  initial  E.M.F.,  while  the  sec- 
ond winding  is  connected  to  the  armature,  through 
a  shunt  around  the  commutator.    In  this  way  only 
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some  oi  the  armature  coils  are  commuted,  and  the 
conunuted  current  passes  through  one  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  field-magnet  coils.  This  commutator  is 
seen  in  the  figure  at  C.  The  collecting  rings  are 
shown  at  L,  L'.  A  is  the  main  driving  pulley,  and 
P'  the  pulley  employed  for  driving  the  small  con- 
tinuous-current exciter. 

Alternators,    like    direct-current    dynamos,    are  Beh  ami 
either  belt-driven  or  direct-driven.     Large  sizes  3redri*ea 

"  allernUBn 


nearly  always  direct-driven,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
continuous-current  generators. 

A   compound-wound,   belt-driven    alternator,    of  ?^^^- 
the  Westinghouse  Company's  type,  capable  of  pro-c™i»n^ 
ducing  90  K.W.,  with  16,000  alternations,  at  i-oooj^^ 
revolutions  per  minute,  is  represented  in  Fig.  43.  »i 
Here,   necessarily,   sixteen  fidd-magnet  poles  are 
employed.     These  machines  are  wound  for  either 
1. 100  or  2.200  volts,  as  may  be  desired.    It  will  be 
observed  that  the  maddne  is  oi  the  tNoA:Ra.'rm% 
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type.  The  laminated  armature  core  is  obtained 
by  employing  punched  disks  of  carefully  selected 
sheet  steel.  Since  the  act  of  punching'  the  disks 
tends  to  harden  them,  it  is  necessary  to  anneal  or 
softMi  them  by  subsequwit  heating  and  gradual 
cooling.  The  armature  core  is  provided  with  longi- 
tudinal perforations,  that  are  connected  with  ducts 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  core,  and  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  when  the  machine  is  running  air  is 
drawn  through  the  core  and  thrown  forcibly  against 
the  armature  windings  and  the  pole  pieces,  thus 
preventing  too  great  increase  of  temperature.  The 
coils  of  the  armature  are  usually  machine  wound. 

A  toothed-core  armature,  with   machine-wound 
coils,  for  a  machine  of  the  preceding  type,  is  rq)- 
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resented   in    Fig.    44.      Two   or    three    concentric 
coils  are  employed  for  each  pole.     The  field  poles  JS?lI^ 
are  built  up  of  thin   sheets  of  steel,   which   arewSdSi- 
th«i  placed  in  the  mold  and  cast  in  the  iron  yoke  ijH^tnt. 
of  the  field  frames,  thus  diminishing  the  loss  due 
to  eddy  currents  in  the  pole  pieces.      The  field 
magnets    are    provided    with    two    separate,    inde- 
pendent windings,  one  of  which  is  supplied  with 
current  from  a  separate  exciter,  while  the  other, 
called  the  compensating  coil,  is  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  the  armature  of  the  alternator  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  An  independent  winding  is  placed 
on  what  might  be  called  the  spokes  of  the  armature. 

Fid.  44- — Toolbcd-cort  Armuure  (oi  WeMinshouM  CompwiT'i  Alletiw- 


This  winding  acts  as  the  secondary  coil  of  the  trans- 
former, the  primary  of  which  consists  of  a  fewd^iiof 
turns  of  wire  through  which  passes  the  main  cur-  SSSS^^ 
rent  produced  by  the  machine.      The  ends  of  the  *"""*""' 
secondary   winding  of  this  transformer  are  con- 
nected with  the  s^:ments  of  the  small  ccMnmutator 
placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  machine.    By  these  means 
the  current  is  commuted,  and  this  current  is  sup- 
plied to  the  compensating  coils  of  the  field  magnet. 
The  employment  of  this  method  of  compensation 
enables  the  alternator  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  sup- 
ply a  nearly  constant  voltage  from  practically  no 
load  to  the  full  load  of  the  machine. 
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An  armature  frame  of  a  Westinghouse  direct- 
driven  alternator,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  an 
engine  type  of  alternator,  is  shown  in  Fig.  45. 
The  great  size  of  this  armature  frame  may  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  man  of  aver- 
age height  standing  inside  the  frame.      In  large 


sizes,  the  Westinghouse  alternators  are  made  of 
two  different  types;  viz.,  those  in  which  the  arma- 
ture rotates  and  the  field  magnets  are  fixed,  and 
those  in  which  the  field  magnets  rotate  and  the 
armature  is  fixed.  The  armature  frame  shown  in 
the  above  figure  is  of  the  second  type. 
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For  high-voltage  alternators,  where  the  current 
produced  is  small,  the  armature  coils  consist  gen- 
erally of  machine-wound  coils,  that  are  formed  and^^""- 
insulated  before  being  placed  in  the  armature  slots.  S^°'' 
For  alternators  of  lower  voltage,  bars  or  straps  of  J|{^??"'* 
copper  are  employed,  the  end  connections  of  the 
bar  windingfs  being  secured  to  the  bars  after  the 


Fig.  46.— Portion  of  bar- 


at  WcttinstiDiue  Corn- 


conductors  are  placed  in  position.  A  portion  of 
a  bar  winding  of  a  rotattng-armature  alternator  of 
the  Westinghouse  type  is  represented  in  Fig.  46. 

Where  the  armature  is  stationary  and  the  field 
magnets  revolve,  the  field  magnets,  when  mounted. 
on  the  armature  shaft,  act  as  a  fty-Y)\veft\  ^ot  'Oc* 
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engine,  the  laminated  plates  being  joined  and  held 
together  by  bolts. 

A  laminated  pole  piece  for  rotating  field-magnet 
alternators  is  seen  in  Fig.  47. 

A  belt-driven  altomator,  as  constructed  by  the 

cro^t  General  Electric  Company,  designed  to  operate  at 

'•''"^™  a  speed  of  750  revolutions  per  minute,  is  shown  in 

r.  Fig.  48.    This  machine  is  wound  either  for  1,150  or 

2,300  volts,  as  may  be  desired.     It  produces  15,000 

alternations  per  minute,  or  125  ~  per  second.    Since 


it  runs  at  750  revolutions  per  minute,  the  number  of 
its  poles  must  be  20.  The  machine  is  compound- 
wound.  One  of -the  iield-magnet  windings  is  fur- 
nished with  currmt  from  a  separate  exciter.  The 
main  driving  pulley  and  the  exciter  pulley  are  seen 
at  the  left  and  right-hand  side  of  the  armature  shaft 
respectively.  The  armature  core  is  built  up  of  lami- 
nations of  a  special  soft  steel.  The  armature  is 
provided  with  perforations  extending  between  the 
coils  and  through  the  core,  so  that,  while  running, 
M  constant  stream  of  air  is  passed  through  it,  thus 
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tending  to  keep  the  armature  cool.  The  pole  pieces 
of  the  field  magnets  are  also  laminated,  and  are 
cast  into  the  armature  core. 

A  direct-driven  revolving-field  alternator,  of  theGm««i 
General  Electric  Company's  type,  of  750  K.W.  ca-J^^,,, 
pacity,    is    shown    in    Fig.  49.      This    machine    is  ajj^ 
wound  for  voltages  of  from  2,300  to  11,500  volts,  SSSg^""^ 
as  may  be  desired.    At  140  revolutions  per  minute,""'"'"- 


Pio.  4B.— Generil  Eledric  Company'!  Ikll-diiven  AJIernitor. 

it  produces  7,200  alternations  per  minute.  These 
machines  are  suitable  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
and  for  arc  lighting  purposes.  The  arrangements 
for  the  revolving  field  for  a  machine  of  smaller 
size  are  shown  m  Fig.  50.  Here  the  laminated 
pole  pieces  are  mounted  on  a  steel  ring. 

Two  different  methods  are  employed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  for  constructing  the  fitVi- 
magnet  coils  of  a  revolving-field  gencraAox.     "?■=« 
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the  smaller   machines    the  magnetizing'  coils   are 
>  wound  on  spools,  which  are  slipped  over  the  pole 
^SSJ""  pieces,  and  held  in  place  by  the  enlarged  pole  tips. 
oet^^'    For  large  machines,  where  the  majg:netizing  cur- 
toi^J^'  rents  are  heavy,  the  field-magnet  coils  consist  of 


Fw.  «.— GoK  f»! 


I^^oi   *  single  strap  of  copper,  wound  on  edge,  thus  per- 

wjjlng      mitting  the  surface  of  each  turn  to  be  exposed  to 

j^**      the  air  for  cooling  purposes.      This  method  will 

be  better  understood  from  an  examination  of  Fig. 
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51,  where  the  copper  strap  is  shown  partly  wound 
in  a  coil,  and  partly  left  unwound. 


Fm.   ]•.— Gmeril   Electi 


A  3,000  K.W.  revolving-field  alternator,  as  made  g£^ 
by  the  Stanley  Electric  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  gSgjJJ'* 
52.     An  outside  shell  forms  the  support  for  thej^*"*'" 


JiM 
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armature  core  punchings.     These  are  held  in  place 
either  by  means  of  bolts,  or  by  dov«la\\a.    Not- 
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tilating  ducts  are  provided  in  the  armature,  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  heating.  The  armature  coils  are 
machine  wound,  and  are  wound  for  various  pres- 
sures, up  to  as  high  as  12,000  volts.  The  field 
cores,  like  those  of  the  preceding  machines,  consist 


Fio.  ji.— Sianley  El. 


of  laminated  pole  shoes,  that  have  the  cores  subse- 
higbpm.  quentiy  cast  on  to  them.  Since,  in  this  machine, 
ingrtogi,  the  armature  windings  are  stationary,  high-pres- 
sure collecting  rings  are  unnecessary,  the  only  slid- 
ing contacts  being  those  required  to  supply  the  field 
coils  with  currents  from  the  exciter. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT     TRANSFORMERS 

"At  the  head  of  this  long  line  of  illustrious  investigators 
stand  the  pre-eminent  names  of  Faraday  and  Henry.  On  the 
foundation-stones  of  truth  laid  down  by  them  all  subsequent 
builders  have  been  content  to  rest" — The  Alternating  Current 
Transformers:  J.  A.  Fleming 

IN  many  of  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  appa- 
ratus resembling  that  seen  in  Fig.  53  may  be 
observed,  either  on  the  tops  of  poles,  or  on  the 
sides  of  houses.  Such  apparatus  is  connected  attogSJrwt 
two  of  its  terminals  to  wires  that  are  supported  on^JJ^I^ 
the  street  poles,  and  at  its  two  other  terminals,  to 
wires  that  pass  into  the  house  or  building.  This 
apparatus  is  an  alternating-current  transformer. 
The  wires  from  the  street  are  connected  to  the  ends 
of  its  primary  coils,  and  those  which  enter  the  house 
or  building  to  the  ends  of  its  secondary  coils. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  alternating-current  trans- 
former was  invented  by  Faraday  during  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  phenomena  of  dynamo-electric  in-SSy'*'^* 
duction,  the  first  transformer  taking  the  shape  of  an  SSS?****" 
iron  ring.    Let  us  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  ob-  ^Smen, 
taining  the  advantages  of  high  electric  pressures, 
a  cttrrent  of  high  E.M.F.  has  been  transmitted  from 
a  distance  over  the  line  wires  or  conductors  to  the 
boilding  where  it  is  desired  to  be  employed  for 
tiic  purpose  of  feeding  incandescent  electric  lamps. 
Should  the  high-pressure  current  be  sent  directly 
through  the  lamp  it  would  send  so  strong  a  carets^ 
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through  the  filaments  that  the  lamp  would  be  almost 
J  instantly  destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  pressure  or  E.M.F.  be  lowered  before  being  con- 
nected to  the  lamp  terminals.  This  lowering  or 
transformation  of  the  pressure  is  readily  done  by  the 


use  of  step-down  alternating-current  transformers, 
by  sending  the  h^h-pressure  electric  current  through 
the  primary  coil  P,  Fig.  54,  and  connecting  the 
secondary  coil  S  of  such  transformer  with  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 
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When  the  field  magnets  of  an  alternating-current 
dynamo  are  rotated  before  the  coils  of  wire  on  the 
armature,  alternating  electric  currents  are  gener- 
ated in  the  armature  coils  with  a  frequency  that  will  SSp/i    1 
depend  <mi  the  number  of  times  a  pole  passes  a  coil.  ff^SS*.   ' 
The  value  of  the  E.M.F.'s  thus  induced  in  any  coil  Si'        ' 
depends  on  the  number  of  turns  of  conducting  wire  &!?d2. 
in  such  coil,  and  on  its  rate  of  cutting  magnetic  ^•™*"***' 
flux.    When  an  alternating  current  is  passed  through 
the  primary  coils  of  an  alternating-current  trans- 
former, the  expanding  and  contracting  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  pass  through  and  cut  the  coils  of  wire 
on  the  secondary.     Consequently,  there  are  gener- 
ated, in  the  secondary,  E.M.F.'s  of  the  same  fre- 
quency as  those  in  the  primary.    The  value  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  thus  generated  in  the  secondary,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  primary,  will  depend  on  the 
relative  number  of  turns  of  conducting  wire  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  circuits.     An  alternating- 
current  transformer  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
a   species   of   dynamo-electric   machine,    in   which 
neither  the  armature  nor  the  field  magnet  rotates. 
Here  the  primary  coil  of  the  transformer  corre- secondary 
sponds  to  the  revolving  field  magnets,  and  the  sec-**"*^ 
ondary  coil  to  the  armature  coils.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  an  alternating-current  transformer  is 
sometimes  called  a  secondary  generator,  although 
this  term  is  also  applied  to  other  apparatus,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  describe 

In  any  transformer  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  through  the  primary  coils  will  produce,  by 
mutual  induction,  in  the  secondary  coils,  altemat- 
Jhg  currents  of  the  same  frequency  as  those  in  the 
primary;  so  that,  in  the  case  before  referred  to,  in 
connection  with  Fig.  54,  the  incandescent  lamps 
will  be  operated  by  alternating  electric  csitTtxs!c&  di 
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the  same  frequency,  but  of  a  lower  pressure  than 
those  of  the  currents  which  are  transmitted  from  the 
distant  end  of  the  line  where  they  were  generated. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  value  of  the  E.M.F/s  in- 
duced in  the  secondary  coil  will  depend  on  the  rela- 
tive number  of  turns  of  conducting  wire  in  the  two 
coils.  If,  for  example,  the  secondary  coil  contains 
say  one-tenth  the  number  of  turns  of  the  primary, 
the  flux  passing  through  it  only  fills  and  empties 
one-tenth  of  the  number  of  secondary  turns  that  it 


Fig.  54. — Simple  form  of  Alternating-current  Transformer.  The 
high  pressure  from  the  line  passing  through  the  primary  coil  P  pro- 
duces a  low  pressure  for  the  multiple-connected  lamps,  through  the 
secondary  coil  S. 

fills  in  the  primary  coils.  Consequently,  the  E.M.F.'s 
will  have  a  value  of  but  one-tenth  the  value  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  in  the  primary  coil.  If,  therefore,  the 
E.M.F.'s  impressed  on  the  primary  coils  are  1,000 
volts  effective,  then  the  E.M.F.'s  generated  in  the 
secondary  coils  by  mutual  induction  will  be,  ap- 
proximately, but  100  volts.  Since  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil  is  but  one-tenth 
the  number  in  the  primary  coils,  the  resistance  of 
the  secondary  would  be  but  one-tenth  that  of  the 
primary.  Consequently,  the  secondary  would  have 
to  carry  a  current  ten  times  as  great  as  the  current 
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Strength  passing  through  the  primary.  In  order  to 
permit  the  secondary  to  readily  carry  such  an  in- 
creased current,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  sec- 
ondary conductor.  A  transformer,  in  such  a  case, 
would  transform  the  pressure  from  i,ooo  volts  to 
lOO  volts,  or  it  would  lower  the  pressure.  For  this 
reason  it  is  called  a  step-down  transformer. 

Instead,  however,  of  connecting  the  line  circuit 
with  the  primary  coil  P,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  secondary  coil  S.     In  other  words,  let  S,  Fig. 
54,  be  the  primary  coil,  and  P  the  secondary  coil.  ^Sje 
Let  a  pressure  of  say  loo  volts  effective  be  applied  Si  S^ie^ 
to  S  as  a  primary,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  secondary  SSror!*' 
coil  P  be  connected  with  the  working  circuit.    The 
flux  passing  through  the  turns  of  the  primary  are 
now  linked  with  ten  times  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  secondary  coils.    Consequently,  the  pressure  will 
be  ten  times  as  great,  or  the  lOO  volts  effective  will 
produce  a  pressure  of  i,ooo  volts  in  the  secondary 
coil  P.     In  other  words,  the  pressure  has  been  in- 
creased.   For  this  reason  a  transformer  of  this  type 
is  called  a  step-up  transformer. 

An  extremely  valuable  property  of  the  alternat- 
ing-current transformer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  self-r^^lating,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol-r^uung 
lowing  consideration.      The   rapidly   varying  cur- aiteimting. 
rents  passing  through  the  coils  of  the  primary,  settr^ 
up,  by  self-induction,  counter  E.M.F.'s,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  in  its  terminals,  which  will  pos- 
sess the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  E.M.F/s  that 
are  producing  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  coil,  by  its  own 
self-induction,  acts  as  a  choking  coil,  and  tends  to 
limit  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through  its  own 
circuit.    At  the  same  time,  the  expanding  and  cciti- 
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tracting  lines  of  magnetic  flux,  passing  through  the 
secondary  coils,  set  up  E.M.F.'s  therein  by  mutual 
induction.     Now,  while  the  terminals  of  the  sec- 
ondary coils  remain  open ;  or,  in  other  words,  while 
there  is  no  load  of  lamps,  or  other  apparatus,  being 
operated  by  the  secondary,  its  presence  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  amount  of  the  reactance  or  the  choking 
effect  in  the  primary  coils.    As  soon,  however,  as 
the  terminals   of  the   secondary   coils   are  closed 
through  the  load  of  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  the  current 
Mif!^.   passing  through  the  secondary  coils  will  tend  to 
thc^eJ-    magnetize  the  core  of  the  primary  coils  in  the  oppo- 
^SSi      site  direction  to  that  in  which  the  primary  current, 
iMM- is    passing  through  such  coils,  is  magnetizing  it    This 
ouaiRttd.    ^u  j^^^  ^^  effect  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  the 

reactance  or  choking  effect  in  the  primary  coils. 
Consequently,  as  the  current  flow  through  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  becomes  greater,  a  greater  current 
will  be  permitted  to  flow  through  the  primary  cir- 
cuit from  the  line  conductor,  and  in  this  way  the 
circuit  becomes  self-r^fulating,  the  variations  in  the 
choking  effects  thus  permitting  the  coils  automati- 
cally to  regulate  the  amount  of  current  passing 
through  it  to  that  required  to  supply  the  secondary 
circuit  with  the  amount  of  current  required  to 
properly  operate  it. 

The  simple  ring-core  transformer  shown  in  Fig. 
54  would  not  be  economical  in  actual  use,  since  the 
magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  primary  current  would 
^dency    ^^^  ^'^  P^^^  tfirough  the  wires  of  the  secondary; 
Jj^j^g^  or,  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  leakage  would  be 
former,      great.    In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  are  placed  as  near  together  as  prac- 
ticable.   The  core  is  so  shaped  as  to  provide  a  mag- 
netic circuit  which  shall  direct  as  manyof  the  lines  of 
magnetic  flux  through  the  loops  of  the  coil  as  possible. 
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The  simple  form  of  transformer  shown  in  Fig. 
195,  Vol.  I,  would  also  be  objectionable  from  the 
fact  that,  possessing  a  high  magnetic  leakage,  it 
would  require  the  strength  of  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent to  be  correspondingly  increased,  in  order  to 


cause  sufficient  magnetizing  flux  to  pass  through  theiVotTpei 
coils.    This  objection  would  be  greatly  remedied,  asiormcni 
has  been  done  by  Varley,  by  bending  the  soft  ironirenit. 
wires  employed  for  the  laminated  core  over  one  an-  mo'Suu 
other,  as  in  Fig.  55,  thus  surrounding  the  coils  by  ani^nwn. 


FlO.  )«.— Zipl 


i(onncr.     Note  the  p 


iron  shell.  Here  the  primary  and  secondary  coils 
are  placed  one  over  the  other.  The  iron  of  the  core, 
however,  that  passes  outside  the  coil,  affords  an  in- 
creased radiating  surface  by  the  loss  of  heat.  By 
placing  the  primary  and  secondary  co\\&  9.V&e  V) 
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side,  as  in  Fig.  56,  as  was  done  by  Zippemowski, 
and  winding  a  core  of  iron  wire  through  and  over 
them,  we  have  a  form  of  transformer  that  possesses 
many  advantages.  There  thus  arise  two  types  of 
transfOTiners ;  viz.,  core  transformers,  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  and  shell  transformers,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  56.  Many  excellent  transformers  are  built 
in  accordance  with  both  of  these  types. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
temperature  of  a  transformer  should  be  kept  as  low 


a 


t   lot  Core  Tmii. 

^^  as  possible.  Consequently,  the  core  must  be  carefully 
•noicon  laminated,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  heating  by  the 
nntr.  Setting  Up  of  eddy  currents.  This  is  done  by  build- 
ing the  core  of  laminations,  or  separate  sheets  of 
the  best  softened  iron  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  In  transformers  of  the  core  type 
the  core  is  built  up  of  rectangular  punchings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  57.  In  order  to  diminish  the  dis- 
i^eeable  humming  noise,  so  common  in  trans- 
formers, both  the  separate  laminations  of  the  core 
and  the  coils  on  the  core  are  bound  firmly  together, 
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SO  as  to  prevent  vibrations  due  to  magnetic  at- 
tractions and  repulsions. 


In  a  core  type  of  transformer,  as  manufactured 


Fio.  ]«.— General  Electric  Companjr'i  Core  Tjpe  of  Traniformer,     See- 


by  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  known  asgj^jj*^ 
their  Type-H  transformer,  the  secondary  coils  are^™^'"" 
wound  directly  on  the  core,  and  the  primary  coils  ^^^j^ 


fiD.  .««.— General  Electric  Qimpwty^  Oil-cooled  Type'E  Traufonner. 
(Seerional  view.) 

are  wound  directly  on  top  of  the  secondary,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  58,  where  a  cross-section  of  the  coil 
and  the  core  shows  the  construction  ol  tivvs  t^^  cA. 
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apparatus.  Where  oil  is  employed  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, the  transformer  is  placed  in  an  outer  iron 
core,  and  surrounded  by  oil,  as  seen  in  Fig.  59. 
Since  doubling  the  size  of  a  transformer  causes  the 
current  it  produces  to  increase  approximately  six- 
fold, while  the  surface  from   which  the  heat  is 


Fio.  A«. — Genen.   Electric  Caai«ii7'i  0U-«aalci)  Tjpe-H  Tnnifoimtr. 
(With  cue  removed) 

radiated  is  only  increased  fourfold,  in  transformers 
oii^ni^  of  large  size  especial  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
™iJd*""  avoid  undue  heating.     Such  transformers  are  kept 
1^^     cool  either  by  passing  air,  oil,  or  water  through  them, 
thus  giving  rise  to  types  of  transformers  known  as 
air-cooled,  water-cooled,  and  oil-cooIed  transform- 
ers.    At  the  same  time,  the  iron  case  which  sur- 
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rounds  the  transformers,  and  contains  the  liquid,  is 
ivovided  on  the  outside  with  convolutions,  so  as  to 
present  as  great  an  extent  of  air  surface,  for  radia- 
tion, as  possible.     An  oil-cooled  General  Electric  ^^ 
Company's  transformer  of  the  type  H,  or  core  type,  oh-^SSJ' 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60,  with  the  case  removed,  so  as  t^S^. 
to  show  some  details  of  construction.    An  oil-cooled 
transformer,  when  well  designed  and  constructed. 


citinghouM  EtMtri 


should  not  increase  in  temperature  beyond  125°  F. 
Water-cooled  transformers  may  be  built  so  as  not 
to  increase  in  temperature  beyond  122°  F. 


Shell  transformers  are  made  in  various  forms.  ^ 
That  shown  in  Fig.  61  is  the  form  adopted  by  the^^ 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  Here  the  coils  jb" 
are  surrounded  at  their  central  portions  only  by  the  " 
laminations  of  an  iron  core,  constructed  as  shown 

Vtti.  il.— tt 
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in  Fig.  62.  The  ends  of  the  coils  projecting  be- 
yond the  iron  core  are  spread  apart,  so  as  to  present 
an  extended  surface  for  the  cooling  action  of  the  oil 
or  water. 

G^na         A  form  of  shell  transformer,  as  cwistracted  by 
^?I2  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  seen  in  Fig.  63. 


Fio.    6>. — WeMinahouM    HUectric   Companr'i   luniiuted    core   tor    Shell 


Here  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  assembled 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  air  spaces  left  between 
them  for  ventilation. 


A  type  of  shell  transformer,  as  constructed  by 

hSI%      the  Stanley  Electric  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig. 

ii°  «IS  64.     Here  a  laminated  core  of  sheet  iron  is  seen 

**"*'■      partly  surrounded  by  coils,  the  upper  and  lower 

ends  of  which  are  exposed  either  to  air,  water,  or 

oiJ,  employed  for  cooling  purposes.     The  coils  are 
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separately  wound  and   insulated,  and  are  placed 
inside  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  primary  and  secondary  swucb  for 
circuits  consist  of  a  number  of  separate  coils,  sepa-  "^ni^ng 
ratdy  wound  and  insulated,  and  so  arranged  as  to^r?MiT 
be  readily  connected  together  in  series,  parallel,  "yt^^''' 
etc,  so  as  to  vary  the  ratio  of  transformation.  *°"°"^'^^ 


Fio.  63. — G«n«ral  Electric  Compiny'i  SbrllTypc  of  Transformer. 

This  coupling  of  the  coils  is  generally  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  readily  effected  by  the  turning 
of  a  switch  handle.  An  arrangement  of  this 
character  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

Where  the  line  conductors,  employed  for  trans- 
mitting the  electric  currents  through  the  trans- 
former, are  placed  underground,  it  is  more  con- 
venient   to    place  the   transformer    also    in    some 
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convenient  underground  space;  such, for  example,as 
in  manholes  connected  with  subways  in  which  un- 
derground conductors  are  placed.  Since  such  spaces 
are  limited,  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trans- 
former is  generally  obtained  by  an  increase  in  its 
length.  Since  the  manholes  are  frequently  filled 
with  water,  it  is  necessary  that  the  transformer  be 


Fia.  64.— SUnkjr  ElFctric  Compiny'a  Shtll  Type  of  Tr»i 


made  water-tight.  Moreover,  since  such  trans- 
formers are  often  connected  with  the  mains  for  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  transformers  must  heat  as  little  as  possible, 
since  the  subways  are  generally  air-tight.  An  oil- 
cooled  type  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  sub- 
way transformer  is  shown  in  Fig.  67. 
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The  various  losses  that  occur  in  altemating-cur- Trim- 
rent  transformers    are  as    follows;   those  due  toio««». 


the  copper  loss,  or  to  the  currents  being  trans- 
mitted through  the  conducting  coils  against  thetr 
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ohmic  resistance;  those  due  to  setting  up  of  eddy 
or  Foucault  currents  in  the  iron  cores ;  those  due  to 
hysteretic  losses,  together  with  the  loss  due  to  the 
small  current  which  flows  in  the  primary  circuit 
when  the  secondary  circuit  is  opened,  and  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  leakage  current. 

The  efficiency  of  transformers  can  be  made  as 
high  as  98  per  cent  for  full  load.     At  OTlfr^lua^te^ 


load  they  may  have  an  eflSciency  of  from  94  to  95 
per  cent.  Although  this  efficiency  is  very  high,  yet, 
in  many  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  where  trans- 
formers are  feeding  lamps,  the  loss  in  the  aggr^ate 
is  comparatively  high,  since  the  transformers  are 
run  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  a  very  small 
load. 
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Transformers  are  constructed  with  various  fre- 
quencies.    These  are   generally   from   40  to   i4o£^|re. 
periods  per  second,  or  from  4,800  to  16,800  alter- *'"'"*^**^ 
nations  per  minute. 

As  in  the  case  of  alternators,  transformers  arecoiwunt- 
built  so  as  to  supply  constant  currents  as  well  as  SSSSt^** 
constant  potentials.     The  former  are  employed  toSSSJJitirt. 
feed  incandescent  and  arc  lamps  in  series,  while  the 
latter  are  for  supplying  multiple  circuits  generally. 

The  high  pressure  employed  in  alternating  cur- 
rents renders  them  extremely  dangerous.  Conse- 
quently in  order  to  avoid  fatal  accidents,  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  high  tension  wicS^t^' 
circuit  from  being  connected  with  the  low  tension  IS^^. 
circuit.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  various 
devices  for  automatically  grounding  the  secondary 
circuit  as  soon  as  its  pressure  becomes  dangerous, 
or  by  means  of  a  grounded  metallic  shield  inter- 
posed between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits. 
It  may  also  be  avoided  by  permanently  grounding 
the  secondary  circuit. 


CHAPTER    Vll 


EARLY     HISTORY    OF    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING 


"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I,  Scene  V 

ROMETHEUS,  son  of  lapetus,  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  stolen  the  sacred  fire  from 
heaven  and  bestowed  it  upon  mortals,  was, 
p^ouM-  according  to  general  mythological  belief,  badly 
wSS's  treated  for  this  great  benefaction.  At  the  com- 
ctof  and  mand  of  the  incensed  Jupiter,  he  is  said  to  have 
▼entor.  been  chained  for  30,000  years  to  a  rock  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  was  commanded  to  feed 
each  day  on  his  liver,  which  grew  again  during  the 
night.  Prometheus  must  indeed  have  suffered  from 
an  abnormal  growth  of  the  liver,  and  a  diseased 
condition  of  this  organ  generally.  As  is  well 
known  in  medical  science  to-day,  there  is  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  human  body  called  jaundice, 
which  is  due  largely  to  a  diseased  liver.  This  dis- 
ease tends  to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  cause  sub- 
jects to  be  regarded  mentally  in  a  false  light.  Poor 
Prometheus,  jaundiced  as  he  may  have  been,  was 
far  less  afflicted  with  this  dire  disease  than  those 
who  judged  him  so  uncharitably,  and  so  utterly 
failed  to  recognize  the  great  benefit  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  mankind.  Had  he  been  judged  in  the 
light  of  to-day,  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  been 
heralded  as  an  inventor  of  the  first  water,  for  he 
it  was  who  first  discovered  the  great  value  of  fire, 

(112) 
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and  taught  mankind  how  to  obtain  it.     It  was  he, 
too,  who,  in  all  probability,  also  taught  mankind  SUSHTtue 
how  to  extend  the  range  of  the  articles  suitable  forj^ijf 
their  food.    But  the  great  benefit  which  Prometheus  ^^ 
bestowed  on   mankind   by  his  discovery  was  the 
great  feat  he  thus  achieved,  by  the  use  of  artificial 
light,  of  extending  the  day  far  into  the  night. 

The  burning  fagot,  caught  hurriedly  from  the 
blazing  fire,  was  man's  first  portable  light.     Al- 
though extremely  rude,  as  compared  with  our  mod- 
em  means   of   artificial    illumination,    yet    for   itS|^"ggJJ 
time  it  was  a  great  achievement.    As  is  well  known,  ^2!^^**** 
this  first  crude  artificial  light  was  followed  by  va-^'^ 
rious  improvements  in  oil  and  gas  lighting  up  to 
the  present  day,  when  electric  lighting  has  reached 
a  stage  in  which  it  can  properly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  arts. 

It  was  a  great  step  in  the  world's  progress  when, 
by  the  introduction  of  gas  lighting,  it  became  pos- 
sible  to  properly  light  the  streets  of  large  cities  duu  glare 
during  the  night.    In  these  later  days,  with  the  gen- ^n****©^ 
eral  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  gas  lights  forjf^"«Jf 
streets  have  become  anachronisms,  and  have  been  t*«c  arc. 
replaced  very  generally  by  various  forms  of  arc  or 
incandescent  lighting. 

The  first  electric  light  that  the  world  ever  saw 
was  produced  by  the  fitful  flashings  of  the  light- 
ning bolt.     Necessarily,  as  a  source  of  artificial  il- Lijrhtninir 
lumination,  such  lighting  was  valueless,  although  ^"SS. 
doubtless,  at  times,  to  the  navigator  on  a  rocky*'********* 
coast,  the  momentary  flashes  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  approaching  danger  to  render  them  far 
from  useless  as  a  means  of  illuminatiotv. 
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The  earliest  electric  light  produced  by  man  con- 
AmtaMM  sisted  of  the  electric  spark  in  some  form  or  other. 
^SSkdie  From  what  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  fric- 
Su^"***  tional  electricity,  it  must  indeed  have  bewi  a  tiny 
SfS!fSIc.  spark  that  thus  first  heralded  the  great  things  that 
triciifht.    ^^g  ^Q  come  in  the  way  of  artificial  illumination. 

Just  who  was  the  first  who  produced  this  early  spark 
is  unknown.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Thales  ever 
got  beyond  the  simple  attraction  of  light  bodies 
by  his  little  piece  of  rubbed  amber.  Eustatfaius, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  writing  about  1160  a.d., 
A  imninoat  asscrts  that  " Walimcr,  the  father  of  Theodoric,  who 
^towpher  conquered,  as  they  say,  the  whole  of  Italy,  used  to 
emit  sparks  from  his  own  body;  and  a  certain  an- 
cient philosopher  says  of  himself,  that  once,  when 
he  was  dressing  and  undressing  himsdf,  sudden 
sparks  were  emitted  occasionally,  crackling;  and 
sometimes,  he  says,  entire  flames  blazed  from  him, 
not  burning  his  garment." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  first  to  actually  pro- 
Gueriefee    ducc  what  may  be  called  an  electric  light  was  Otto 
^^awn  Guericke,  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
SJk^lSr  Hoyle.    Guericke  had  invented  a  form  of  frictional 
electric  machine,  in  which  a  globe  of  sulphur  was 
electrified  by  the  friction  of  the  hand  hdd  against 
it.    By  this  means  Guericke  obtained,  on  electrify- 
ing the  globe,  flashes  of  electric  light.    At  a  later 
date,  1705,  Hawkesbee,  in  some  curious  experiments 
on  ttie  motions  of  mercury  in  vacuous  spaces,  pro- 
bee's  cuiy  duced  flashes  of  light  in  such  vessels,  that  gave  ef- 
^urn-     fects  which  he  likened  to  lightning  flashes.     We 
agbdng.     now  understand  his  experiment.     He  had  actually 
produced  at  this  early  date,  although  of  course  in 
an  extremely  imperfect  form,  one  of  the  modem 
types    of    electric    lighting,    now    known    as    the 
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vacuum  tube  light.  A  great  increase  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  produced  by  the  electric  dis-^?SJmury 
charges  came  with  the  discovery  of  the  Ley  den  jar,S!II^ 
and  the  construction  of  powerful  Leyden-jar  bat-dSS£m« 
teries.      Here   the   powerful    discharges    produced  jirtetttftes 
momentary  arcs  of  great  brightness,  and  the  light 
so  emitted  momentarily  illumined  surrounding  ob- 
jects.     Naturally    there   was   thus   suggested   the 
possibility  of  obtaining  artificial   illumination  by 
electric  means. 

Sir  William  Watson  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  actually  observed  the  electric  spark  pro-^Sl2?o? 
duced  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Passing bSFiedte" 
such  discharges  through  a  vacuous  space,  some  ten 
inches  in  length,  he  obtained  therein  "a  mass  of 
very  bright  embodied  fire."  Von  Marum,  in  1736, 
constructed  a  larc^e  frictional  electric  machine,  from  Manim't 

,  luminous 

which  he  was  able  to  obtain  sparks  that  would  pass  vacuum- 
freely  in  ordinary  air  through  distances  of  from  <*i«c*>*'«e^ 
fifteen   to   eighteen    inches.      By    such    discharges 
through  a  vacuum  tube,  some  seven  feet  in  length, 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  continuous  stream  of  splen- 
did purple  light. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
experiments  were  made  in  Holland  and  elsewhere 
on   the  deflagration   or   volatilization   of  different 
metallic  substances  by  the  discharge  of  Powerful  p^^^^j 
Leyden-jar  batteries.     A  powerful  Leyden-jar  hat-^y^-^ 
tery,  made  for  the  Tylerian  Society,  at  Haarlem,  "•*'»««• 
when  employed  with  the  Von  Marum   frictional- 
electric  machine  above  described,  gave  magnificent 
results,  which  are  thus  described  by  Preece,  in  his 
revised  edition  of  Noad's  "Electricity" : 

"By  thus  multiplying  the  number  of  jars,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  accumulate  electricity  to 
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an  extent  limited  only  by  the  charging  power  em- 
S^SwertSi  ploy^-  A  prodigious  apparatus  was  constructed 
^^if  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Cuthbertson 
ianSdrtV  ^OT  the  Tylcrian  Society  at  Haarlem.  It  consisted 
ofHaariem.  ^  ^^^  hundred   jars,  each  of  five  and  one-half 

square  feet,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  coated  sur- 
face was  550  square  feet.  This  battery,  when 
charged  with  a  very  powerful  machine,  produced 
the  most  astonishing*  effects.  It  magnetized  large 
steel  bars,  rent  in  pieces  blocks  of  boxwood  four 
inches  square,  melted  into  red-hot  globules  iron 
wires  25  feet  long  and  y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  dissipated,  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  tin  wires 
eight  inches  long  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 

Ehiring  these  discharges  momentary  metallic  arcs 
of  great  brilliancy  were  necessarily  produced.  The 
light  so  caused  in  all  probability  reached  a  greater 
intensity  or  brilliancy  than  any  that  had  heretofore 
been  obtained. 

But  so  long  as  the  source  of  electricity  was  lim- 
influence  itcd  to  any  of  the  electric  machines  then  known,  it 
uic  battery  was  impossiblc  to  produce  what  might  properly 
problem  of  bc  regarded  as  an  electric  light.     When,  however, 

electric  ,  ^  ,.  r  tr    t  -  ^  a 

lighung.  the  great  discovery  of  Volta,  in  1796,  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  electric  source  in  the  shape  of  the  vol- 
taic battery,  there  came  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  true  beginning  of  the  history  of  electric  lighting. 

When  the  terminals  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery 
Formation  ^^^  slowly  Separated,  a  brilliant  arc,  called  the  vol- 
Sf^he*vSi*  ^^^^  ^^^»  ^^  established  between  them.  *  This  arc  con- 
taicarc.      sists  of  au  intensely  heated  mass  of  glowing,  incan- 
descent vapor,  formed  by  the  volatilization  of  the 
materials  of  the  terminals  between  which  the  elec- 
tric  current  passes.     The  glowing  mass  forms  a 
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"Mmi  or  partial  conductor  of  electricity.  If  the  ter- 
minals are  not  separated  too  far,  and  the  E.M.F. 
Iiroduced  by  the  battery  does  not  vary,  the  voltaic 
arc  will  continue  between  the  separated  terminals 
for  a  long  time. 

Shortly  after  Volta's  discovery  large  voltaic  bat- 
teries were  constructed  by  numerous  investigators 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.     On  opening  the 
circuit  of  such  batteries  a  momentary  flash  must 
"necessarily   have  occurred.      Sir   Humphry   Davy,  Davy  and 
whose  brilliant   discoveries   in  the  domain  of  the^*t5k^. 
science  of   electro-chemistry   we  shall   shortly   de- 
scribe, employed  voltaic  batteries  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and,  indeed,  as  early  as   1800,  had  ob- 
tained a  small  carbon  arc  by  the  use  of  a  compara- 
tively small  voltaic  battery.      Davy  has  been  generally 
credited  as  the  discoverer  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
and,  consequently,   as  the  discoverer  or  the  prac- 
tical beginner  of  the  art  of  electric  arc-lighting.    A 
careful  examination  of  the  literature  of  this  period, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  justify  this  claim,  al- ••jjy^AjJJ^c 
though  Davy  was,  probably,  among  the  first  to  em-  j'£,dors 
ploy  carbon  for  this  purpose.     Indeed,  Davy  him-^^^ 
self  does  not  appear  to  make  any  such  claim.     He  ^***^»*^  *'^*^- 
may,  however,  properly  be  given  the  credit  for  first 
exhibiting  to  the  general  public  the  splendors  of 
the  carbon  voltaic  arc,  and  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  such  light  as  a  source  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion. 

Davy  formed  his  arc  between  terminals  or  elec- 
trodes consisting  of  pieces  of  hard  carbon,  such,  for 
example,  as  pieces  of  well  burned  charcoal.  Under 
these  ciraimstances,  the  length  of  the  arc  was  com- 
paratively great,  and  the  light  produced  far  more 
brilliant  than  if  electrodes  of  metalUc  ^VL\^^X:axvc.e^ 
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had  been  used.     The  name  arc  was  applied  to  the 

mass  of  glowing  carbon  vapor  on  account  of  the 
SJS^'o?*  shape  that  it  assumed,  the  arc  being  drawn  by  Davy 
LJshjJe^'  between  two  carbons  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
of  riowiS?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  currents  of  heated 
rlkpon.      air  rise  between  the  carbon,  causing  the  arc  to  bend 

upward.     It  was  for  this  reason  called  the  carbon 

voltaic  arc. 

Davy's  public  demonstration  of  the  splendors  of 
the  carbon  voltaic  arc  was  made  in  1809,  at  a  pub- 
lic lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London.     A  description  of  this  demonstration  is 
thus  given  by  Singer,  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Electricity  and  Electro-Chemistry": 
"With  a  large  apparatus  employed  at  the  Royal 
Singer*!     Institution,  which  extends  to  2,000  pairs  of  four- 
ofDary's    inch  plates,  points  of  charcoal  were  brought  withm 
wbiuonof  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch  of  each  other  be- 

tbe  cArbon  ^ 

▼oiuicarc  fore  any  light  was  evolved;  but  when  the  pomts  of 
fMtittition  charcoal  had  become  intensely  ignited,  a  stream  of 
gJJ^on  light  continued  to  play  between  them  when  they 
were  g^radually  withdrawn  even  to  the  distance  of 
near  four  inches.  The  stream  of  light  was  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  broad  in  the  middle  and  tapering 
toward  the  charcoal  points;  it  was  accompanied  by 
intense  heat,  and  immediately  ignited  any  substance 
introduced  into  it ;  fragments  of  diamond,  and  points 
of  plumbago  disappeared,  and  seemed  to  evaporate, 
even  when  the  experiment  was  made  in  an  exhausted 
receiver;  though  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
fused.  Thick  platina  wire  melted  rapidly,  and  fell 
in  large  globules ;  the  sapphire,  quartz,  magnesia,  and 
lime  were  distinctly  fused. 

"In  rarefied  air,  the  discharge  took  place  at  a 
gfreater  distance,  and  the  beam  of  light  was  made 
to  pass  through  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  inches," 
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The  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  to-<lay  so  common  a  thing 
that  it  fails  to  excite  admiration  any  more  than  does 
such  a  magnificent  object  as  the  sun  itself.  But  in 
the  early  days  when  Davy  thus  publicly  showed  the 
voltaic  arc,  the  greatest  astonishment  and  excite- 
ment were  produced  in  the  public  mind  The  light 
was  compared,  as  far  as  its  intensity  was  concerned, 
with  the  light  of  the  full  day's  sun.  The  200 
series-connected  voltaic  battery  employed  by  Davy 
gave  an  E.M.F.  sufficient  to  maintain  the  arc  through  <fMziing 
a  column  of  incandescent  carbon  vapor  about  three  o?\*hl?**" 
indies  in  length.  The  light  emitted  was  of  dazzling  urca?J°" 
splendor.  The  intense  heating  power  of  the  arc  was 
especially  noted.  Substances  with  extremely  high 
melting-points,  when  introduced  into  the  intense 
beat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  were  readily  fused.  Under 
these  circumstances  platinum  melted  as  readily  as 
wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Small  pieces  of  char- 
coal, when  traversed  by  the  current,  were  heated  to 
intense  whiteness.  All  who  saw  the  light  believed 
that  the  problem  of  a  new  artificial  illuminant  had 
been  solved.  Nor  were  they  mistaken,  save  in  the 
belief  that  the  light  was  ready  for  commercial  use. 

Davy  himself  thus  describes  the  experiments 
tried  with  the  carbon  arc  at  this  public  exhibition, 
in  a  scientific  paper  entitled  "An  Account  of  Some 
Experiments  on  Galvanic  Electricity  made  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution*' : 

"The  apparatus  employed  in  these  experiments 
was  composed  of  1 50  series  of  plates  of  copper  and  j^^jJt  of 
zinc  of  four  inches  square,  and  fifty  of  zinc  and  sil-  «4uon*iS' 
ver  of  the  same  size.     The  metals  were  carefully  J^^^JJ**'*^* 
cemented  in  four  boxes  of  wood  in  regular  order,  5j;>„*Jo'"' 
after  the  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  and 
the  fluid  made  use  of  was  water  combined  with 
about  y  Viy  part  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid. 
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"The  shock  taken  from  the  batteries  in  combina- 
tion by  the  moistened  hands,  was  not  so  powerful 
but  that  it  could  be  received  without  any  perma- 
nently disagreeable  effects.  Charges  were  readily 
communicated  by  means  of  them  to  coated  jars,  and 
to  a  battery;  but  in  this  case  the  effects  produced 
by  the  electricity  were  much  less  distinct  than  in 
the  case  of  immediate  application. 

"When  the  circuit  in  the  batteries  was  completed 
by  means  of  small  knobs  of  brass,  the  spark  per- 
ceived was  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  and  in  apparent 
diameter  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  was  per- 
ceived only  at  the  moment  of  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  or  snap. 

"When  instead  of  the  metals,  pieces  of  well-burned 
dor*o7thS"  charcoal  were  employed,  the  spark  was  still  larger 
carbon  arc.  ^^^  q£  ^  yivid  whitcuess,  an  evident  combustion  was 
produced,  the  charcoal  remained  red  hot  for  some 
time  after  the  contact  and  threw  off  bright  corusca- 
tions. 

"Four  inches  of  steel  wire  \^  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, on  being  placed  in  the  circuit  became  in- 
tensely white  hot  at  the  point  of  connection,  and 
burned  with  great  vividness,  being  at  the  same  time 
red  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent. 
Great  de-  "Tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  thin  shavings  were  fused 
S?Su^  and  burned  at  their  points  of  contact  in  the  circuit, 
tSTwUaic  with  a  vivid  light  and  with  a  loud  hissing  noise. 
Zinc  gave  a  blue  flame,  tin  a  purplish,  and  lead  a 
yellow  flame  violet  at  the  circumference. 

"When  copper  leaf  was  employed  it  instantly  in- 
flamed at  the  edges  with  a  green  light  and  vivid 
sparks,  and  became  red  hot  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  diameter  when  it  did  not  exceed  four  inches. 

"Silver  leaf  gave  a  vivid  light,  white  in  the  centre 
and  green  toward  the  outline,  with  red  sparks  or 
coruscations,     Platina  in  thin  slips,  when  made  to 


arc. 
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complete  the  circuit,  became  white  hot,  and  entered 
into  fusion,  and  gave  scintillations  at  the  edges ;  but 
whether  any  part  was  converted  into  oxide  could 
not  be  accurately  determined. 

"When  gold  leaf,  attached  by  gum-water  to  white 
paper  was  burned  by  the  spark,  the  light  was  of  a  pecuiur 
bright  yellow  and  the  noise  comparatively  loud ;  the  metallic 
gold  was  converted  into  an  oxide  of  purplish  brown 
color,  which  firmly  adhered  to  the  paper,  and  by 
regulating  the  course  of  the  spark  by  means  of  the 
communicating  wire,  letters  and  figures  were  traced 
by  the  combustion,  which  appeared  semi-transparent 
when  exposed  to  the  light. 

"When  the  galvano-electric  spark  was  taken  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  charcoal  partially  covered 
with  cotton,  the  cotton  was  readily  inflamed ;  whether 
in  its  simple  state,  or  sprinkled  over  with  resin  or 
sulphur. 

"Fulminating  mercury  and  gunpowder  were  de- 
flagrated by  means  of  the  communication  of  char- 
coal^ and  hydrogen  and  the  compound  of  inflam- 
mable gases  were  readily  made  to  burn  when  simply 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  to  detonate 
when  mixed  with  oxygen. 

"A  few  only  of  these  results  have  any  claim  to 
originality.  On  the  phenomena  of  the  combustion 
of  bodies  by  galvanism  we  have  been  already  fur- 
nished with  many  striking  experiments,  by  our  own 
countrymen,  and  by  the  German  and  French  philos- 
ophers. And  after  the  path  is  once  discovered  in 
researches  of  this  kind,  to  pursue  it  requires  but  lit- 
tle ability  or  exertion.  An  account  of  common 
facts,  under  new  circumstances,  particularly  when 
the^"  are  accompanied  by  striking  phenomena,  can 
however  never  be  wholly  useless;  and  it  sometimes 
gives  a  novel  interest  to  the  subject,  and  tends  to 
awaken  curiosity. *• 
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It  will  be  observed  here  that  Davy  himself  does 
not  claim  the  discovery  of  the  carbon  arc.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  made  toward  the  close  of  the  above 
quotation  would  appear  to  be  a  denial  of  any  such 
claim. 

The  highly  heated  incandescent  substances  that 
constitute  the  voltaic  arc  form,  in  reality,  a  movable 
mbl?^  conductor,  through  which  a  powerful  electric  ciir- 
tm*^."'  ™°'  '^  passing.     Consequently,  like  all  such  con- 
ductors, voltaic  arcs  are  readily  attracted  and  re- 
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pelled  by  the  neighborhood  of  other  active  conduc- 
tors, or  1^  magnets  brought  near  them.  The  ability 
of  a  magnet  to  thus  deflect  or  turn  a  voltaic  arc 
out  of  its  original  position,  was  first  observed  by 
Davy.  In  order  to  show  this  phenomenon,  let  the 
carbon  arc,  established  between  two  carbons,  be 
brought  between  the  poles  A  and  B,  Fig.  68.  bf  a 
powerful  electro-magnet.  Then,  instead  of  butn- 
ing  quietly  between  the  carbons,  the  arc  will  be  vio- 
lently repelled,  and  will  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion closely  resembling  the  flame  of  a  blow-pi]Se. 
At  the  same  time,  the  arc  increases  in  length,  som^ 
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tunes  to  an  extent  ten  times  as  great  as  its  original 
length.  A  hissing  noise  is  heard,  and,  if  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  flux  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  arc  will  be  extinguished  with  a  loud  report. 
In  a  similar  manner,  a  strong  current  of  air  directed 
against  the  arc  will  blow  the  arc  out. 

Since  the  heat  of  a  voltaic  arc  is  so  great,  when 
arcs  are  accidentally  established  in  any  part  of  a  cir- 
cuit, considerable  damage  will  result  unless  they  arerSoMon't 
promptly  extinguished.  The  ability  of  a  magnet  wJSSlu 
to  thus  extinguish  or  blow  out  a  voltaic  arc  has 
been  ingeniously  applied  by  Elihu  Thomson  and 
others  in  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  an  automatic 
or  magnetic  blow-out. 

It  is  the  mass  of  highly  heated  volatilized  carbon 
or  metallic  vapor  that  conducts  the  electricity,  thus 
permitting  the  current  to  pass  through  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  path  of  extremely  high  resistance. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  form  an  arc,  the  carbons 
are  first  brought  into  contact,  and  then  slowly  sepa- 
rated. Anything  that  will  establish  the  arc,  even 
if  but  for  a  moment,  permits  the  current  to  pass  so 
as  to  fill  the  intervening  space  with  glowing  vapor, 
thus  permanently  establishing  the  circuit  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  carbons  are  not  separated  too  far,  the 
arc  may  be  established  between  them  by  the  discharge  ^^^^  ^ 
of  a  Ley  den  jar.  All  such  disruptive  discharges,  «^^^j^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  attended  by  the  forma-  g[^J2.& 
tion  of  a  mass  of  incandescent  metallic  vapor,  and  <itociiarge. 
this,  though  it  exists  but  for  a  few  moments,  is 
sufficient  to  permit  the  current  from  the  battery,  or 
other  source,  to  pass  between  the  carbons,  and  thus 
permanently  establish,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
"strike  the  arc"  between  them.  Of  course,  when 
the  E.M.F. employed  is  sufficiently  high,  the  arc  may 
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be  established  without  first  bringing  the  terminals 
together,  since,  under  such  circumstances,  disrup- 
tive discharges  would  take  place  that  would  be 
able  to  pass  through  the  intervening  air  space. 

Since  the  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  caused  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  carbon  vapor  by  the  electric  current,  and 
is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  oxj^en  of  the  air,  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  carbon  arc  under  the  surface  of 
SrISSS?  water  or  other  liquids,  as  well  as  in  empty  or  vacu- 
ous spaces.  Davy  formed  minute  voltaic  arcs  under 
the  surface  of  various  liquids,  such  as  different  oils, 
ether,  alcohol,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  A 
carbon  arc,  if  not  too  long,  will  burn  for  some  time 
below  the  surface  of  water.  Arcs  are  also  readily 
formed  in  a  vacuous  space.  Here,  when  the  vacuum 
is  good,  a  smaller  E.M.F.  is  required  to  establish 
the  arc  across  the  intervening  space  than  would  be 
if  such  space  were  filled  with  air  or  gas  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures. 


wstcr,  or 
In  vacoovs 
spAcet. 
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be  established  without  first  bringing  the  terminals 
together,  since,  under  such  circumstances,  disrup- 
tive discharges  would  take  place  that  would  be 
able  to  pass  through  the  intervening  air  space. 

Since  the  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  caused  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  carbon  vapor  by  the  electric  current,  and 
is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  carbon  arc  under  the  surface  of 
ShIStS?  water  or  other  liquids,  as  well  as  in  empty  or  vacu- 
ous spaces.  Davy  formed  minute  voltaic  arcs  under 
the  surface  of  various  liquids,  such  as  diflFerent  oils, 
ether,  alcohol,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  A 
carbon  arc,  if  not  too  kmg,  will  bum  for  some  time 
below  the  surface  of  water.  Arcs  are  also  readily 
formed  in  a  vacuous  space.  Here,  when  the  vacuum 
is  good,  a  smaller  E.M.F.  is  required  to  establish 
the  arc  across  the  intervening  space  than  would  be 
if  such  space  were  filled  with  air  or  gas  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressures. 


wstcr,  or 
In  vacuovi 
spaces. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

PHYSICS  OF  THE  CARBON  VOLTAIC  ARC 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  bum,  and  cauldron,  bubble." 

—Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Scene  I 

THE  voltaic  arc  produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
continuous  electric  current  between  carbon 
points  or  electrodes,  possesses  a  number  of 
exceedingly  interesting  physical  properties  that  it 
will  be  necessary  carefully  to  examine.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  two  carbon  electrodes  are  placed  one  di- 
rectly above  the  other,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  69 ; 
and  that  the  current  flows  out  of  the  upper  carbon 
into  the  lower  carbon;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
upper  carbon  is  positive  and  the  lower  carbon  nega- 
tive ;  then  a  brilliant  mass  of  bluish  flame  is  formed 
between  the  carbons.  This  mass,  though  some- 
times extending  directly  between  the  carbons,  moreof  theox- 
frequently  possesses  the  form  of  an  arc,  being  bent  arc. 
toward  one  side  or  the  other,  due  either  to  the  mag- 
netic flux  of  the  earth  or  to  the  presence  of  the 
column  of  heated  air  when  the  carbons  are  hori- 
zontal. It  does  not  maintain  a  constant  position 
between  the  two  carbons,  but  rapidly  changes,  now 
burning  at  one  portion  of  the  edge,  now  rapidly 
changing  to  the  other  side,  and  again,  travelling 
regularly,  but  slowly,  around  the  edge  of  the  car- 
bons. This  shifting  of  the  arc  is  objectionable  from  uiMutdi- 
the  fact  that  it  causes  a  flickering  or  unsteadiness  JJ^uJi^ 
of  the  light    It  is  more  marked  when  the  caxbotc^ 


TravelUnf 
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are  far  apart,  and  when  the  current  strength  under- 
goes marked  variations  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  circuit  has  been  maintained  for  some 
>mS^  time,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  carbons  will  be 
M^^I^^  observed  to  differ  greatly  in  shape.  The  upper  or 
d^^inc  positive,  out  from  which  the  current  flows,  becomes 
'""^  cup-shaped  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  is  hollowed 
out  at  this  point  in  a  small  crater  or  cavity.     The 


Fra.  69. — Gcncnl  Appearance  of  Imige  a(  Carbon  Volui 


lower  carbon,  or  that  into  which  the  current  passes, 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  seen  to  have  a  small  hillock, 
projection  or  nipple  formed  at  that  portion  of  its 
end  which  lies  directly  opposite  the  crater  in  the 
positive  carbon. 

The  light  emitted  hy  the  carbon  arc  is  too  bright 
to  be  safely  examined  directly  by  the  eye;  but,  if  it 
be  lodted  at  through  a  pair  of  dark  glasses,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  though  all  parts  of  the  ends  of 
the  carbon  are  much  brighter  than  the  mass  of  glow- 
ing vapor  or  the  arc  proper  that  is  formed  between 
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them,  yet  the  positive  carbon,  generally,  is  much 
brighter  than  the  negative  carbon;  and  that,  more-^^;^e° 
over,  all  parts  of  the  positive  carbon  are  not  equally  SS^f 
bright,  the  brightest  part  of  this  carbon  being  in  its  tiSjlSi 


ture  in  car- 


arc. 


crater  or  cavity.  Since,  as  is  well  known,  the  ability  £2 
of  a  heated  body  to  emit  or  give  off  light  increases 
rapidly  with  its  temperature,  this  simple  observa- 
tion establishes  the  fact  that  the  positive  carbon  is 
much  hotter  than  the  negative  carbon,  and  that  the 
point  of  highest  temperature  in  the  positive  carbon 
is  situated  within  the  arc. or  crater  at  its  lower  end. 

When  a  carbon  voltaic  arc  is  formed  in  air,  the 
highly  heated  carbons  will  be  burned  just  as  would 
coal  in  a  stove.  An  examination  of  the  mass  ofd^Snct 
glowing  vapor  will  show  that  its  inner  part  is  of  a?2iSS?li' 
violet  hue,  and  that  outside  of  this  portion  is  a  faintly  p""***^* 
luminous  flame,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, the  gas  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
a  hard-coal  fire  where  the  amount  of  air  is  insuf- 
ficient to  completely  consume  the  carbon.  Outsicje 
of  this  envelope,  that  is,  on  the  portion  of  the  arc 
proper  where  the  carbon  monoxide  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  brighter  flame  of 
carbon  dioxide  can  be  seen.  The  consumption  of  the 
negative  carbon  is  due  entirely  to  this  burning  in 
the  air,  either  in  the  form  of  carbon  monoxide  or  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  mass  of  glowing  carbon  vapor  consists  en- 
tirely of  volatilized  carbon,  except  at  the  surface 
layers,  where  the  two  varieties  of  oxide  of  carbon  Main^^y 
before  referred  to  exist.    No  combination  or  burning  •«  formed 

of  mais  of 

occurs  within  the  central  portions,  since  no  air  cangiojHag 
penetrate  within  this  space.     Even  if  it  could  do  ▼•?<». 
this,  the  temperature  of  the  arc  is  so  high  that  car- 
bon monoxide  would  be  unable  to  eK\sl>  %mc.^  \V 
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would  be  disassociated  or  decomposed  by  the  high 
temperature.  An  examination  of  the  ends  of  the 
carbon  will  show  melted  globules  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  those  parts  of  the  surface  that  have 
become  highly  heated.  These  globules  are  due  to 
various  mineral  impurities  in  the  carbons. 

As  the  position  of  the  arc  changes  from  time 
to  time,  the  position  of  the  crater  or  cavity  at  the 
ff areHgft  c*^d  of  the  positive  carbon  also  changes,  and  since 
chii^^esin  ^his  is  the  brightest  spot  on  the  carbon,  the  flickering 
pSitKS  °'  before  referred  to  necessarily  results.     The  amount 
crater.       ^f  ^j^jg  flickering  increases  with  the  impurities  pres- 
ent in  the  carbon,  so  that  the  purer  the  carbons  em- 
ployed, the  less  will  be  the  shifting  of  the  arc, 
and,  consequently,   the  steadier  will  be  the  light. 
Since  this  shifting  is  also  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
an  extended  area  of  cross-section,  thinner  carbons 
will  burn  more  steadily  than  thick  heavy  carbons, 
they  will,  however,  consume  more  rapidly  and  thus 
require  more  frequent  renewals.     The  use  of  cored 
Value  of     carbons,  that  is,  carbons  the  central  portions  of  which 
bSSIo^"  are  filled  with  a  softer  variety  of  carbon,  will  greatly 
o??oiSS?   decrease  the  shifting,   since  the  carbon   vapor  is 
^'^         formed  in  greater  quantities  over  the  carbon  at  the 
core,  and  thus  tends,  to  a  great  extent,  to  maintain 
the  arc  in  a  central  position  directly  between  the 
carbons. 

During  the  maintenance  of  a  carbon  voltaic  arc.  a 

Formation  distinct  odor  is  noticeable,  especially  when  the  air  is 

?lrb^arc.  moist.     This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  fairly  large 

quantities  of  ozone,  a  modification  of  the  oxygen  of 

\         the  air,  due  to  the  i>assage  of  the  electric  discharge 

through  it.     The  odor  is  also  at  times  probably  due 

to  the  formation  of  small  quantities  of  hydro-cyanic 

acid.     There  is  also,  generally,  a  small  quantity  of 
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nitric  acid  or  nitric  oxide  present.     If,  however,  the 
E.M.F.   between  the  terminals  of  the  arc  is  notj^jjj?" 
greater  than  fifty-five  volts,  the  quantities  of  the^jJ^oS** 
noxious  substances  that  are  formed  are  not  sufficient  2Jj?ettmcs 
to  injure  the  health.     The  formation  of  ozone  is  ad-  '*^™«"* 
vantageous  to  health,  since  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
germicide. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  physics  that,  when  a 
liquid  whose  temperature   has  been   raised  to  its 
boiling  point  is  being  evaporated,  it  is  impossible  a  bomng 
to  raise  its  temperature  beyond  that  at  which  theHlJSlii 
vapor  is  liberated  throughout  all  parts  of  its  mass.  SSSJ^to 
In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  tempera-  S?£r"*'*^ 
ture  of  a  boiling  liquid  beyond  the  temperature  of  ndaeSt© 
its  boiling  point,  provided  the  vapor  is  allowed  totempwl- 
escape  freely  into  the  surrounding  air.     It  is  only  that  of *i"s 
when  the  vapor  is  confined,  or  is  unable  to  escape,  point, 
that  the  temperature  rises,  because,  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  pressure  on  the  liquid  is  increased,  and 
the  temperature  of  its  boiling  point  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.     Any   increase  in  the  amount  of 
heat  applied  to  the  boiling  liquid  has  no  effect  on  its 
temperature.     It  only  causes  a  greater  amount  of  the 
liquor  to  be  vaporized,  that  is,  it  only  makes  the 
liquid  boil  more  rapidly. 

Now,  in  the  formation  of  the  voltaic  arc,  there 

is  a  true  volatilization  of  the  carbons,  resulting  in 

the  production  of  a  temperature  that  has  been  ^^^^t^^j^. 

mated  as  being  equal  to  about  6332^  F.     This  may,  g^^'^^**^ 

therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  temperature  of  thepoJgtof 

boiling  point  of  carbon.     Since  the  point  of  highest 

temperature  is  in  the  positive  crater,  it  is  here  that 

the   carbon   actually   boils,   or   passes   into   vapor. 

It  forms,  indeed,  a  veritable  caldron.      The  pecuU^-^ 

Wssing  noise  so  characteristic  oi  tV\e  eatVioxv  'a.Tc, 

v©L  11.-7 
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under  certain  conditions,  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
due  to  the  actual  boiling  of  the  carbon  in  the  crater. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from  the  car- 
wantcd!  bon  voltaic  arc,  or,  indeed,  from  any  body  heated  to 
d.Jc"^«K*  incandescence,  increases  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
reSSSory  turc.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon  arc,  this  limit  is 
SSttoSfSm  peached  by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  can  not  be 
raised  beyond  the  6332^  F.,  which  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon.  Could  some 
substance  be  employed  instead  of  carbon,  as  the 
electrodes  of  arc  lamps,  the  temperature  of  whose 
boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  carbon,  a  greater 
efficiency  would  naturally  result  in  the  light  of  the 
voltaic  arc.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  this  substance  will  ever  be  found,  since  of  all 
the  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  car- 
bon is  the  most  refractory,  that  is,  has  its  boiling 
point  at  the  highest  temperature.  For  instance, 
iridium,  a  rare  metallic  substance,  which  is,  prob- 
ably, the  next  most  refractory  substance  to  carbon, 
boils  at  a  temperature  about  one-half  that  of  carbon, 
while  the  boiling  points  of  platinum,  iron  and 
palladium  are  even  less  than  that  of  iridium.  It 
would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  much  improvement 
can  be  looked  for  in  this  direction,  unless  it  would  be 
in  some  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  car- 
bon vapor,  and  thus  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  point  by  the  increase  of  pressure.  Or,  what 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  burning  the  carbons 
under  suitable  conditions  in  atmospheres  of  inert 
gas,  under  extremely  high  pressures. 

It  is  the  amount  of  current  that  passes  l>etween 

SSSi^Sc  the  carbons  which  determines  the  amount  of  carbon 

"nj^cu'irat  t^^^t  IS  vaporized  in  order  to  form  the  arc.     In  other 

strenrtb.     ^yQj-^g   ^]j^  volume  of  the  arc  will  increase  with  the 
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volunae  of  the  current  passing  between  the  carbons, 
since,  of  course,  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent passing  will  necessarily  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  carbon  vapor.  No  in- 
crease of  current,  however,  can  increase  the  tem- 
perature, since  this  is  fixed  by  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point  of  carbon.  If  the  arc  has  an  op- 
portunity to  spread  laterally,  however,  the  increase 
of  current  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  area  of 
cross-section  of  the  mass  of  glowing  vapor  that  con- 
stitutes the  arc  proper.  Consequently,  an  increase 
of  current  strength  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  arc.  This  is  unlike  the  case  of 
any  other  conductor  conveying  an  electric  current, 
and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  current  may  deter- 
mine the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  conductor,  and, 
therefore,  its  resistance.  For  this  reason,  Ohn's 
law  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a  circuit  in  which 
a  carbon  arc  is  included. 

The  ordinary  carbon  arc  requires,  for  its  proper 
maintenance,  a  current  of  about  ten  amperes,  and  a^^Jnie 
pressure  of  about  forty-five  volts  between  the  car- SJc^^cISL" 
bons.     In  other  words,  it  requires  about  450  watts  ^^' 
to  maintain  it,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  aJJJJJSra. 
kilowatt.     Since  this  energy  is  employed  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  small  amount  of  carbon  vapor 
that  constitutes  the  arc,  and  as  this  is  a  material 
which  posseses  a  fairly  high  electric  resistance,  it 
follows  that  the  liberation  of  this  energy  in  this 
small  space  results  in  a  high  temperature;  viz.,  that 
of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon  already  referred  to. 
This  temperature  is  the  highest  artificial  tempera- 
ture that  man  has  yet  been  able  to  reach,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  discussing  the  subject  of  electric  fur- 
naces, is  employed  for  various  processes  in  the  arts 
that  require  high  temperatures. 


ture. 
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The  surface  of  the  negative  electrode  is  much 
cooler  than  that  of  the  positive  electrode.  Indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  cool  to  permit  the  highly  heated 
glowing  carbon  vapor  to  be  condensed  in  a  solid  form 
on  its  surface.  This  deposition  occurs  at  that  part 
of  the  negative  electrode  which  faces  the  positive 
ot^pwSt  crater,  and  the  deposited  carbon,  when  its  deposition 
M^SrSSe  is  sufficiently  rapid,  takes  the  shape  of  the  hillock 
electrode.  ^^  nipple  bcfore  referred  to,  as  forming  on  that  part 
of  the  end  of  the  negative  carbon  which  lies  directly 
opposite  the  crater.  The  carbon  so  deposited  has 
undergone  a  change  in  its  physical  properties,  where- 
by it  is  converted  into  that  peculiar  modification  of 
carbon  known  in  the  arts  as  graphite  or  plumbago. 
This  material  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pencils,  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  modification 
of  pure  carbon,  so  soft  that  it  will  readily  make 
marks  on  paper. 

Before  their  use  in  the  arc  lamps,  the  carbon  pen- 
cils or  electrodes  are  incapable  of  making  any  mark 
Bakinff      on  paper,  but  after  they  have  been  employed  for  a 
imin?e*^'     short  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  negative  car- 
ISvecnSS^  bon,   which   can   be   easily   recognized  by  a   little 
ot°ii^*    hillock  of  carbon  on  its  end,  is  capable  of  being 
tvecmr   n  j-^^^jjiy  employed   for  some  time  as  a  lead  pencil. 
This  change  of  carbon  into  graphite  is  especially 
well  marked  on  that  part  of  the  negative  carbon 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  baking  action  due  to 
the  intense  heat  of  the  positive  crater.     Here  the  car- 
bon, condensed  from  the  carbon  vapor,  is  changed 
by  the  intense  heat  into  graphite.      Consequently, 
the  nipple,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  crater, 
shows  this  change  in  the  most  marked  manner.     The 
positive  carbon  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  crater  will  be  found  to  possess  some  graphite,  al- 
though  less  than  that  found  on  the  negative  carbon. 
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During  the  maintenance  of  the  carbon  arc,  both 
carbons  gradually  waste  away,  or  are  consumed. 
When  employed  as  in  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  with 
the  positive  carbon  directly  over  the  negative  car-SSnoT^ 
bon,  the  positive  carbon  consumes  about  twice  asSiTboaki 
rapidly  as  the  negative.     This  arises  from  the  factSSiSST^" 
that  it  is  the  positive  carbon  which  is  the  sole  source  flSi^M"' 
of  the  carbon  vapor,  and  that  this  carbon,  like  theSuofuie 
negative,  is  also  wasted  by  gradual  oxidation  by  theSSonT* 
air.    Again,  being  placed  above  the  n^^tive  carbon, 
it  is  subject  to  mechanical  wearing  by  the  action 
of  air  currents.     Where  the  carbons  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  consumption  of  the  negative  carbon,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  entirely  due  to  its  gradual  oxida- 
tion.    When  the  carbons  are  placed  in  the  ordinary 
arc  lamp,  and  the  same  area  of  cross-section  is  em- 
ployed for  the  positive  and  the  negative  carbons,  it 
is  customary  to  employ  a  length  of  negative  carbon 
equal  to  but  about  one-half  that  of  the  positive. 

As  long  as  the  carlx)ns  are  maintained  at  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  are  supplied  with  a  cur- 
rent of  constant  strength,  the  arc  will  burn  quietly.  soUSd*pro. 
If,  however,  these  conditions  are  not  maintained,  carbon  are. 
various  noises  will  be  heard.  Where  the  distance 
between  the  cartons  is  too  small,  or  where  the  car- 
bons are  so  soft  that  comparatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  vapor  are  liberated,  hissing  sounds  will  be 
heard.  In  such  cases  the  resistance  of  the  arc  falls, 
and  the  amount  of  light  given  off  decreases.  A  dis- 
agreeable  spluttering  noise  is  often  heard,  which  ■p''*"*""' 
arises  from  impurities  in  the  carbon  permitting  the 
sudden  liberation  either  of  large  quantities  of  carbon 
vapor,  or  of  the  vapors  of  readily  volatilized  im- 
purities. Such  noises  are  also  sometimes  due  to  the 
sudden  liberation  of  gases  from  carbons  that  have 
been  insufficiently  baked. 
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The  value  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc  as  a  source  of 
light  is  decreased  by  the  formation  of  what  is  called 
a  flaming  arc.     This  occurs  whenever  the  arc,  for 
M<^d     any  reason,  becomes  too  long.     A  flaming  arc  is 
SSSk?****  characterized  by  a  flame  from  the  arc  proper  extend- 
carboo  arc  jj^g  Upward  for  some  distance  along  the  sides  of  the 
positive  carbon.     In  such  cases  the  resistance  of  the 
arc  decreases,  and  the  light  emitted  is  thereby  less- 
ened.    The  flaming  arc  is  either  due  to  the  lamp 
mechanism  maintaining  too  long  an  arc  between  the 
carbons,  or  to  impurities  in  the  carbon,  permitting 
the  formation  of  too  great  quantities  of  vaporized 
matter.     It  may  also  be  due  to  soft  or  imperfectly 
baked  carbons. 

During  the  maintenance  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
an  E.M.F.  is  set  up  between  the  carbons,  in  the 

Counter     oppositc  dircctiou  to  that  required  to  form  the  arc. 

S^rtjS'wi,  Since  this  E.M.F.  opposes  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, it  is  called  a  counter  E.M.F.  The  resistance 
of  the  ordinary  carbon  voltaic  arc  is,  generally 
speaking,  about  five  ohms  to  the  inch.  An  arc, 
therefore,  of  say  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a 
common  length  in  this  country,  would  have  a  re- 
sistance of  about  five-eighths  of  an  ohm.  The  cur- 
rent strength  is  approximately  ten  amperes,  and 
the  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  is,  approximately, 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  and  one-half  volts. 
This  value,  added  to  the  six  and  one-quarter  volts 
representing  the  drop  of  voltage  caused  by  ten  am- 
peres passing  against  an  ohmic  resistance  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  ohm,  represents  the  value  of  the  voltage 
that  must  be  maintained  between  the  carbons  in 
order  to  sustain  the  arc. 

The  cause  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  thus  produced 
is  not  certainly  known.     It  is  possibly  due  to  sev- 
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eral  different  causes,  or,  most  probably,  there  are 
several  distinct  and  separate  counter  E.M.F.'s  pro-proi»bie 
duced.     One  of  these  is,  probably,  due  to  the  vola-JJ^c. 
tilization  of  carbon  in  the  positive  crater;  another, f/S/*** 
possibly,  to  a  thermo-electric  effect  produced  at  theSSiSSaro. 
positive  carbon ;  and  possibly  still  another  to  a  similar 
thermo-electric  effect  produced  at  the  negative  car- 
bon.    The  value  of  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  in  a 
carbon  voltaic  arc  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
carbons  employed.     Anything  that  tends  to  raise 
the  boiling  point  of  the  carbon  tends  to  increase  the 
total  E.M.F.  required  to  sustain  the  arc;  while  any- 
thing which  tends  to  decrease  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  point,  tends  to  decrease  the  value  of  such 
E.M.F. 

Houston  and  Kennelly,  in  their  work  entitled 
"Electric  Arc  Lighting,"  thus  refer  to  this  subject : 

"A  very  short  arc  has  comparatively  little  room 
to  spread,  owing  to  the  edges  of  the  crater,  and, 
consequently,  such  an  arc  can  not  greatly  decrease 
its  resistance  by  lateral  spreading.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  long  arc  has  abundant  room  for  lateral 
spreading,  and  its  resistance  is  capable  of  being 
markedly  diminished  by  an  increase  in  current 
strength.  In  view  of  the  preceding  principles  we 
arrive  at  the  two  following  laws: 

"i.    If  the  current  strength  passing  through  aHoottoo 
carbon  arc  be  maintained  constant,  the  pressure  atneiiyontiie 
the  terminals  of  the  arc  is  always  increased  by  in- and  the 

C  R  M  P 

creasing  the  distance  between  the  carbons;  or,  in  of  the' 
other  words,  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc  will  roiiak  are. 
always  be  increased  by  an  increase  in  its  length, 
although  said  increase  may  not  be  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  length,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  lateral 
spreading. 

"2.    If  the  distance  between  the  carbons  be  main- 
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tained  constant,  and  the  current  through  the  arc  be 
increased,  then  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  arc 
may  either  increase  or  diminish.  It  will  usually 
increase  when  the  arc  is  very  short,  that  is  to  say, 
when  there  is  very  little  room  for  lateral  spreading. 
Between  these  two  conditions  there  will  be  a  certain 
length  of  arc,  at  which  the  lateral  spreading  will 
diminish  the  resistance  as  fast  as  the  current  in- 
creases; or,  in  other  words,  when  the  pressure  at 
tiie  terminals  of  the  lamp  will  be  constant  for  a 
wide  range  of  current  at  all  current  strengths. 

"From  the  preceding,  it  will  appear  that  the 
C.E.M.F.  of  the  arc  constitutes  a  much  greater 
part  of  tiie  total  E.M.F.  maintained  at  its  terminals 
than  that  required  to  overcome  the  mere  ohmic  re- 
sistance, that  is,  resistance  due  to  the  character  of 
the  carbon  vapor  forming  the  arc,  its  leng^  and 
areas  of  cross-section." 

When  the  length  of  the  carbon  arc  is  decreased 
too  much,  say  to  the  length  of  from  one-fiftieth  to 
the  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  smaller  voltages 
but  greater  current  strengths  are  employed.  For 
^S^roi  example,  while  but  twenty-five  volts  is  employed  be- 
tween the  carbons,  a  current  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  amperes  is  required  in  such  arcs.  Short 
arcs  of  this  character  were  employed  in  the  early 
days  of  electric  lighting,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  series-connected  arcs  that  could  be  main- 
tained by  a  dynamo  on  a  given  voltage.  The  in- 
creased current  strength,  however,  which,  as  will  be 
observed,  is  nearly  double  that  required  in  the  or- 
dinary arc,  caused  too  rapid  a  consumption  of  the 
carbon  electrodes;  while  the  short  arcs  produce  the 
disagreeaUe  hissing  noises  before  referred  to.  These 
difficulties  have,  consequently,  led  to  the  general 
abandonment  of  short  arcs. 


Wbyiliort 
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arcs  are  DO 
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When  an  alternating  current  is  passed  between 
carbon  electrodes,  so  as  t^  form  an  arc  between  them, 
a  bright  arc  is  obtained,  which  is  extensively  em- 
ployed to-day  for  arc  lighting.     Alternating-current  toJSSJUint 
arcs,  however,  differ  from  constant-current  arcs  Jn**'**®"*^ 
that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  constant  current  the 
arc  forms  a  continuous  flame,  in  the  alternating- 
current  arc  it  is  necessarily  lighted  and  extinguished 
at  every  reversal  of  the  current.     Both  carbons  have 
a  small  crater  at  their  ends.     G>nsequently,  there 
are  alternations  of  light  and  darkness.     But  if  these 
follow  one  another  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  light 
will  appear  to  be  steady  and  constant.     In  order  to 
thus  become  constant,  these  alternate  lightings  and 
extinguishments  of  the  arc  must  follow  one  another 
more  rapidly  than  loo  times  per  second ;  or,  in  other 
words,   the  alternating  current  must  have  a   f re- Aitcrnai- 
quency  of  something  greater  than  50  periods  perwSwi^Si 
second.     In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  at  60  tinffu^uSi^ 
periods  per  second  the  light  is  quite  steady.     In-iiKht«J. 
deed,  at  50  periods  per  second,  few  eyes  can  distin- 
guish any  flickering  in  the  light. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that,  with  a 
properly  operated  arc-lamp  mechanism,  provided  the 
alternations  are  sufficiently  rapid,  the  steadiness  of 
the  alternatingf-current  arc  is  even  greater  than  that  ternatiog- 

*^  "  current  arc 

of  the  continuous-current  arc.     The  reason,  how- n»*y  arjy« 

a  steadier 

ever,  is  evident.     In  the  alternating-current  arc  the"ffhtthana 

cootmuou^ 

alternate  extinguishments  and  relightings  follow  one  current  arc 
another  with  great  regularity  and  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  a  light  of  marked  average  steadiness; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  corstant-current  arc,  the 
irregular  variations,  due  to  the  travelling  of  the  arc, 
or  to  other  causes,  may  produce  differences  in  its 
intensity  that  will  cause  a  marked  flickering  of  the 
light. 
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The  alternating-current  arc  requires,  generally 
a^pnL    speaking,  when  maintaiDed in  open  globes,  a  current 
SSJTtor  *^  about  15  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  from  30  to 
™SfS;  35  volts.     In  order  to  prevent  the  extinguishment 
of  the  lig^  on  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Row- 
ing arbon  vapor  between  the  arc  must  be  ensured. 
ti™M     Consequently,    the   current    strength    employed    is 
JJrtiS^Mo.  greater  than  in  the  continuous-current  ai"cs.     For 
Xmuto».the  same  reason,  cored  carbons  are  always  employed, 
eurrmtuwjjj  „^gg  |q  pennit  the  ready  formatioa  of  a  suffi- 


Fio.  ?a.— AhcnuttDS-curreiit  Carbao  Arc.  Note  hen  tbM  dc  end*  of 
boab  cuboni  are  flatlencd,  AiSeiing  in  Ihil  respect  {rom  the  dircct-cnr- 
rent  cartxin  uk  rcpmcetcd  in  Fig.  6g. 

dent  quantity  of  carbon  vapor.  The  power  factor  of 
an  alternating-current  arc,maintained  in  open  gbbes, 
is  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  apparent  watts. 

A  humming  sound  always  accompanies  the  use  of 
the  alternating-current  arc.  The  variations  in  the 
J-  current  strength,  that  occur  during  each  alternation, 
set  up  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  air  surround- 
ing the  arc,  and  these  produce  a  more  or  less  musical 
tone,  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  number  of  alter- 
nations per  second.  The  general  appearance  nf  an 
alternating-current  arc  is  seen  in  Fig.  70. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

LIGHT    AND    ILLUMINATION 

"Doth    make    the    night    joint-laborer    with    the    day." — 
Hamlet,  Act  I,  Scene  I 

THERE  are  two  distinct   ways  in  which  we 
may  regard  the  artificial  light  emitted  by 
any  source,  such,  for  example,  as  a  candle, 
gas  light,  or  electric  arc  lamp;  viz.,  as  regards  its  two 
ability  to  permit  us  to  distinguish  the  outlines  or  VISSS 
shape  of  a  body  in  an  otherwise  dark  place,  and  as  rjminauon. 
regards  its  ability  to  permit  us  to  distinguish  the 
true  colors  of  the  object  so  lighted  up  or  illumined. 

The  ability  of  an  artificial  source  of  light  to  en- 
able the  outlines  of  an  illumined  body  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  depends  on  the  amount  of  light  the 
luminous  body  emits,  or  on  what  is  generally  called  imendtir 
its   luminous    intensity   or   candle-power.      By   the  power  of 
candle-power  of  a  luminous  source  is  meant  the  in-»urc«, 
tensity  of  the   source  expressed   in  some  tmit  of 
luminous    intensity.      A    very    convenient   unit   of. 
luminous  intensity  is  that  equal  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  emitted  by  a  candle  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion and  definite  size,  and  burning  at  the  rate  of  two 
grains  per  minute.     If,  therefore,   we  speak  of  a^^^^^^^ 
source  of  light  as  having  a  luminous  intensity  of<«*^can<n« 
say   I, coo  standard  candles  per  minute,  we  mean 
that  such  a  light,  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  it  to  a 
mere  point,  would  have  an  intensity  equal  to  that 
of  I, coo  standard  candles  concentrated  at  a  single 
point. 
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The  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  source  may  be  re- 
Fiux  or      garded  as  the  result  of  a  flux  or  flow.    Just  as  in  the 
flow  of  light  ^gg  of  the  north-seeking  magnetic  pole,  in  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  magnetic  flux  emerges,  so  a 
lighted  candle  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  flux  or 
flow  of  light.     An)rthing  which  increases  the  lumi- 
nous intensity  of  a  source  of  light,  i,e,  that  increases 
its  candle-power,  increases  the  amount  of  its  flux  or 
Candle-      Aow.     Consequently,  with  an  increase  in  the  candle- 
SSrSiumi-  power  or  intensity  of  a  luminous  source,  there  is  a 
°*^*'°*       corresponding  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  light 
that  falls  on  or  illumines  the  surface  of  bodies  whose 
outlines  and  shapes  are  to  be  rendered  visible  to 
the  €ye. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 

words  light  and  lUmnination.     The  word  lig^t  sig- 

Difference  nifics  a  simplc  flox-  or  flow  emitted  by  a  luminous 

light  Mdii-  source,  while  the  word  illumination  is  the  quantity 

umtnatioo.  ^^  j.^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  rcccived  by  the  body  whose 

outlines  and  shapes  arc  to  be  rendered  visible.  The 
light  received  by  the  illumined  body  may  come  di- 
rectly from  the  luminous  source,  or  it  may  first 
fall  on  the  surfaces  of  surrounding  bodies,  such  as 
the  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  a  room,  and  from 
them  be  thrown  on  the  surfaces  of  the  body  to  be 
fllumined. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
suitable  standard  of  luminous  intensity.  It  would 
of  luminous  appear  only  necessary  to  light  a  standard  candle  and 
^'  compare  the  intensity  of  the  light  it  emits  with  that 
emitted  by  the  body  whose  luminous  intensity  is  to 
be  measured.  This  simplicity,  however,  is  only 
apparent  Unless  the  candle  is  kept  burning  at 
a  steady  rate,  so  that  only  a  quantity  of  two  grains 
of  wax  or  other  material  shall  be  consumed  per 
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minute,  the  amount  of  light  emitted  will  vary  greatly. 
Now  this  is  not  as  easy  as  might  be  believed.     The  ^SS^ices 
light  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  length  of  thej^ij^^ 
wick.     It  will  vary  if  a  draught  or  current  of  air  ^^SJJ***^ 
Wow  in  the  room ;  it  will  vary  with  the  temperature 
of  the  room;  it  will  vary  markedly  from  time  to 
time  with  the  diemical  composition  of  the  wax  em- 
ployed, which  differs  in  spots  in  the  candle;  and  it 
will  vary  with  a  great  many  other  circumstances; 
so  that  its  candle-power  will  change  from  time  to 
time.     Consequently,  a  great  variety  of  other  hi- 
tninous  sources  have  been  adopted  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

If  an  illumined  object  received  its  light  directly 
from  the  luminous  source,  it  would  be  possible  to 
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Fio.  71. — Law  of  Inverse  Squares  as  applied  to  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation  received   directly   from  a  point  source   of  light. 

determine  the  value  of  the  illumination  by  a  simple 
calculation  based  on  its  distance  from  the  luminous 
source;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  of  the 
ilhmiination  received  from  a  point  source,  that  is,  a 
source  whose  light  is  practically  aU  concentrated  in 
a  single  point,  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  himinous  source.  Thus,  kt  the 
Hght  of  the  candle  L,  Fig.  71,  fall  on  the  surface  of  a 
screen  placed  at  A  B,  at  a  distance  of  say  one  inch 
from  the  candle.  Then  a  certain  illumination  will  be 
received  by  the  screen.  If,  now,  the  screen  be  re- 
moved to  a  distance  twice  as  gpreat  from  the  candle, 
as,  for  example,  to  C  D,  the  same  qpiantiQr  of  light 


inverse 
•quareti 
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from  the  candle  will  now  fall  on  or  illiunine  an  area 
four  times  greater  than  at  A  B.  Q)nsequently,  only 
i^^oi  one-fourth  of  the  light  will  be  received  by  an  area 
equal  to  A  B,  and  the  intensity  of  its  illumination 
will  only  be  one-quarter  as  great  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance. If  the  screen  be  removed  to  E  F,  a  distance 
three  times  as  great  as  at  A  B,  the  same  quantity  of 
light  will  now  illumine  an  area  nine  times  as  great  as 
at  A  B,  and  only  one-ninth  of  the  light  emitted  by 
the  luminous  source  will  be  received  by  an  area  A  B. 
Consequently,  the  intensity  of  its  illumination  will 
be  but  one-ninth  at  E  F  what  it  was  at  A  B.  This 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at  dif- 
ferent  distances  is  sometimes  called  the  law  of  in- 
verse squares.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  bodies  that  are  illumined  from  artificial 
sources  of  light  receive  a  part  of  their  illumination 
indirectly  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  sur- 
rounding bodies.  The  law  of  the  inverse  squares 
we  have  just  described  is  only  true  when  the  lumi- 
nous source  is  a  point,  and  when  the  illumined  body 
only  receives  the  light  directly  from  the  luminous 
source. 

The  relative  intensities  of  various  sources  of 
light  can  be  measured  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  the  photometer.  One  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  photometers,  shown  in  Fig.  72,  is  so  arranged  as 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  a 
omSSSooi'^'^P  ^  compared  with  the  light  emitted  by  a 
^jJjSS  candle.  An  upright  rod  of  some  opaque  substance, 
such  as  wood,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  screen,  so  that 
the  shadows  of  a  lamp  and  a  candle  respectively  may 
fall  side  by  side  on  the  surface  of  the  screen,  the 
position  of  the  candle  being  fixed,  and  the  lamp  being 
moved  from  or  toward  the  screen  until  the  two  shad- 
ows appear  to  be  of  the  same  density.     The  relative 
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luminous  intensities  of  the  candle  and  the  lamp  will 
then  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  screen.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  lamp  requires  to  be  moved  twice  as  far  from  the 
screen  as  the  distance  of  the  candle  before  the  two 


Fio.  ya«— The  Shadow  Photometer.  Note  the  relative  diatmccs  it 
which  the  cmndle  and  the  lamp  are  able  equally  to  illumine  each  other's 
shadow  of  the  rod. 

shadows  appear  of  the  same  density.  Then  the 
luminous  intensity  of  the  lamp  will  be  four  times 
as  great  as  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  candle. 

A  better  form  of  photometer,  called,  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  the  Bunsen  photometer,  con- 


FiG.  73. — Bunsen's  Photometer.  Note  the  fact  that  the  gas  flame  B, 
•ttbongh  much  farther  from  the  paper  screen  S,  is  able  to  send  mm 
equal  amount  of  light  through  the  grease  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  screen 
as  the  candle  flame  at  A,  which  is  much  nearer  the  screen. 

sists  of  a  screen  of  paper  S,  Fig.  73,  placed  in  a  ver-  p^^^^ 
tical   position   between   the   two   sources   of   light  |f^^™^*^ 
whose  luminous  intensities  are  to  be  measured ;  for  pboiomeier 
example,  a  gas  burner  B  and  a  candle  flame  A.    The 
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paper  screen  has  a  spot  of  grease  placed  at  its  centre, 
so  as  to  permit  the  light  to  pass  through  this  part  of 
the  screen.  If  this  screen  be  so  placed  that  it  re- 
ceives a  greater  illumination  from  one  of  the  lights 
than  the  other,  as,  for  example,  from  the  gas  burner, 
then,  on  the  side  of  the  screen  nearest  the  candle  the 
central  part  of  the  disk  will  appear  to  be  brighter 
than  on  the  opposite  side,  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
light  from  the  gas  burner  passes  through  the  grease 
spot  than  falls  on  the  ungreased  side  of  the  screen 
nearest  the  candle  flame.  If,  however,  the  screen 
be  moved  to  such  a  point  between  the  two  sources 
of  light  that  both  sides  of  the  disk  are  equally 
illumined,  the  grease  spot  will  disappear,  for,  in 
this  position,  its  opposite  faces  are  receiving  an 
equal  illumination  from  the  two  sources,  and  the 
intensities  of  the  two  sources  of  light  will,  there- 
fore, be  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  their 
distances  from  the  screen.  If,  for  example,  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  72,  the  distance  be  as  4  is  to  i , 
that  is,  if  the  gas  flame  is  able  to  illumine  the  surface 
of  the  disk  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  candle, 
then  the  intensity  of  its  light  will  be  16  times  that 
of  the  candle. 

The  ability  of  an  artificial  light  to  enable  the  eye 
to  distinguish  the  colors  of  the  bodies  it  illumines 
as  distinctly  as  would  daylight;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  them  what  might  be  called  their  true  sunlight 
or  daylight  color-values,  depends  oh  the  character 
of  the  light  they  emit.  If  a  narrow  slice  of  sunlight 
be  passed  into  a  dark  room  through  a  hole  in  a 
shutter,  and  is  then  caused  to  pass  through  a  glass 
lion  of  nin.  prism  P,  Fig.  74,  the  light  will  be  separated  into  a 
bv  prism  number  of  different  colored  rays.  If  these  rays  be 
permitted  to  fall  on  a  screen,  they  will  be  separated 
into  a  brightly  colored  band  VR  called  the  spec- 
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tnon.  Here  only  a  few  of  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
tmm  are  represented  by  their  initial  letters;  viz., 
violet,  indigo.  Hue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 
Stmlight  consists  of  a  very  great  number  of  differ- 
ent coIots.  Now,  when  sunlight  falls  on  different 
colored  objects,  certain  of  these  rays  are  absorbed, 
and  only  those  corresponding  to  the  particular  color 
of  the  body  are  given  off.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
color  of  bodies  is  recognized  through  the  agency 
of  the  eye. 

Some  artificial  sources  of  light  contain  certain  of 
these  colors  only.     Some  sources  of  tipht  contain  a 


Ibe  nd  the  Ifu)  nfrteted. 


preponderance  of  certain  colors  only.     For  example, 
they  are  rich  in  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  tints,  ^ 
while  the  blue,  the  indigo  and  the  violet  rays  arejf^«rt^' 
either  entirely  absent,  or  exist  but  in  very  small  %|^ii^ 
ffuantities.     Necessarily,  therefore,  when  such  arti-"'''*^ 
ficial  light  falls  on  colored  bodies  that  would  appear 
blue,  indigo  or  vicrfet  1^  sunlight,  their  true  colw 
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values  can  not  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The  nearer 
the  approach  of  artificial  light  in  these  various  rays 
to  the  proportions  of  the  different  colored  rays  that 
exist  in  sunlight  or  in  daylight,  the  nearer  can  such 
light  give  to  the  objects  it  illumines  their  true  day- 
light or  sunlight-values.  The  light  emitted  by  an 
arc  lamp  corresponds  fairly  closely  in  its  composition 
to  that  of  sunlight.  The  light  emitted  by  the  or- 
dinary incandescent  lamp  is  deficient  in  some  of  the 
colors  or  tints  near  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

The  principal  source  of  the  light  produced  by  a 
•oara»of    coutinuous-currcnt   carbon   voltaic   arc  is  the  tiny 
thccwum  crater  in  the  positive  carbon.     According  to  Crocker, 
▼oitaic  arc.  ^j^g^e  the  carbons  are  placed  directly  one  above  the 
other  with  the  positive  carbon  above,  if  we  represent 
the  total  intensity  of  light  emitted  by  one  hundred 
parts,  then  some  eighty-five  of  such  parts,  or  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  would  be  emitted  by  the  positive  crater, 
about  five  parts,  or  five  per  cent,  would  be  emitted 
by  the  arc  proper,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  parts, 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  by  the  negative  carbon.     Neces- 
sarily,  therefore,   the  greater  proportion  of  light 
emitted  by  a  carbon  arc  must  be  thrown  downward. 

The  various  amounts  of  light  emitted  by  such  car- 
bon arcs  in  different  directions  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  carbons  employed,  as  well  as  on  the 
distance  that  separates  them.  Generally  speaking, 
however,   in  continuous-current  arcs  the  distribu- 

Distribu.    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^S^t  will  be  that  represented  in  Fig.  75. 

ught^lt      Here,  as  will  be  seen,  but  little  light  is  thrown  above 

cS?JiS!t**"*'  ^^^  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  carbon  arc. 

^uScarc.  ^^  ^^S^^  whatever  passes  vertically  upward,  and  by 
far  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  is 
given  off  in  a  direction  about  45°  below  the  hori- 
zontal line.     The  relative  proportions  of  the  light 
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emitted  in  various  directions  around  the  arc  can  be 
obtained  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  arc  to 
different  parts  of  the  curved  line.  If  the  candle- 
power  of  the  arc  represented  in  this  figure  be  2,000 
standard  candles,  in  the  direction  OC  or  OF,  of 
maximum  intensity,  then,  probably,  only  about  220 
candles  would  be  emitted  in  the  direction  of  the 
horizontal  plane,  and,  probably,  only  some  200 
candles  in  the  upward  directions  OA  or  OH. 

Since,  in  the  alternating-current  arc,  the  upper 
and  lower  carbons  are  alternately  positive  and  neg^^ 


Dtitiilra- 


Fia  7S-~-^urves  Showing  Distribution  of  Light  of  Continaottt-currenl 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc  Note  that  nearly  all  the  light  is  thrown  downward 
at  an  angle  of  45®  from  the  horizontal  plane  or  in  the  direction  GP 
or  BC 

tive,  a  small  crater  is  established  in  each,  so  that 
the  distribution  of  the  light  must  differ  considerably  ^^^ 
from  that  in  the  continuous-current  arc.  In  alter- ^®^ 
nating-current  arcs,  therefore,  as  we  should  expect,  ^^^Jlj;;,^ 
the  distribution  of  light  above  the  horizontal  plane  gjjjj^^^ 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  below  such  plane.  For 
all  purposes  such  as  street  lighting,  or  other  loca- 
tions where  the  light  is  desired  mainly  below  the 
lamp,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  that  portion 
which  is  emitted  in  the  direction  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  a  reflector,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
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porcelain  shade,  is  always  placed  above  the  carbon. 
In  altemating^<nirrent  arcs,  as  in  continuous-current 
arc9^  the  distributicm  of  the  light  varies  with  the 
quality  and  the  size  of  the  carbons,  and  with  the 
length  of  the  arc.  The  distribution,  however,  is, 
as  a  rule,  feurly  represented  by  the  curves  shown  in 
Fig.  76. 

It  will,  clearly,  be  impossible  fairly  to  determine 
the  total  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  any  carbon 
arc  by  measuring  it  with  a  photometer,  in  any  one 


Fia.  76.— Curves  Showing  Distribution  of  Light  of  AHemating'Carrent 
Carbon  Arc  Compftre  the  distribution  of  the  light  in  this  case  with  that 
of  the  continuous<nrrent  arc  in  Fig.  75. 


po 


^^^  direction  only.  In  practice,  the  candle-power  is 
^^^  generally  measured  in  four  different  ways;  viz.,  an 
average  is  taken  of  many  separate  measurements  in 
a  horizontal  plaile.  The  average  of  these  is  called 
the  mean  horizontal  candle-power ;  or,  measurements 
are  taken  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  all  directions 
and  at  all  angles,  both  above  and  below  the  hori- 
zontal, as  well  as  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
average  of  these  measurements  is  called  the  mean 
spherical  candle-power ;  or,  measurements  are  taken. 


Mean 

spherical 
candle> 

power. 
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in  a  similar  manner,  in  various  directions  below  the  Mean  hemi- 
horizontal  plane  only.     The  average  of  these  meas-  SndiJ^* 
urements  is  called  the  mean  hemispherical  candle- *^''*'^" 
power;  or,  a  measurement  is  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  candle-power.     This  is  called  the  candle- 

-  -  power, 

maximum  candle-power. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  properly  to  de- 
termine the  candle-power  of  an  arc  lamp.     The 
total  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  arc  varies  ^^^^^^   ^ 
greatly  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  careful  measure-  2^*^"''°' 
ment  taken  at  any  moment,  in  any  direction,  may  bepj^^^^^^J 
either  above  or  below  the  average  intensity  in  that 
direction.      Moreover,   the   travelling,   or   shifting, 
of  the  arc,  causes  a  still  greater  irregularity  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emitted  in  different  directions. 
Clearly,   the  fairest  estimate  of  the  light  emitted 
would  be  the  mean  spherical   candle-power.     But 
this,   unfortunately,    is   most   difficult  correctly  to 
determine.     For    street    lighting    the   mean    hemi- 
spherical  candle-power  is  most  important.     These 
difficulties  in  properly  measuring  the  candle-power 
have  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  what  is  called 
the  nominal  candle-power;  i.e.,  a  candle-power  de- JJ^Jj;.'.*' 
termined    not    by    photometric    measurements,    but*^*^* 
calculated  from  the  number  of  watts  present  in  the 
arc  under  certain  conditions.     For  example,  it  is 
assumed  that  a  carbon  arc  produced  by  a  current  ^5o.waii 
of  lo  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  45  volts^  or  at  45oS^*iLii 
watts,  has  a  photometric  intensity  of  2,000  nominal  ^wiJ; 
candles.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
we  will  obtain  2,000  nominal  candles  from  any  450 
watts  lamp,  since  these  particular  450  watts  must  be 
obtained  from  the  10  amperes,  and  the  45  volts  be- 
fore referred  to.     A  small  change  either  in  the  value 
of  the  airrent,  or  of  the  pressure,  will  produce  a 
marked  difference  in  the  candle-povict  oi  >3cv^  ^'^^^ 
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Any  increase  in  the  current  strength  that  main- 
tains a  carbon  arc,  results,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  in  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  vapor 
^fStr°ind  that  is  given  oflF;  or,  in  other  words,  it  results  in  an 
ity^njfSr  increase  in  the  area  of  the  crater  in  the  positive  car- 
bon. Since  this  crater  is  the  principal  source  of  light, 
the  nominal  candle-power  of  the  arc  can  be,  approxi- 
mately, determined  from  the  area  of  the  crater.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  crater 
emits,  approximately,  100,000  candles  for  every 
square  inch  of  surface.  This  would  make  the  crater 
of  a  2,000  candle-power  lamp  have  an  area  of  about 
one-fiftieth  of  a  square  inch. 


Arc-light 
sunburns. 


Actinic 
or  photo- 
graphic 
power  of 
arc  light. 


The  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  carbon  arc  is  so 
great  that  care  must  be  taken  not  unnecessarily  to 
expose  the  eyes  to  its  light;  otherwise,  serious  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  may  result.  Like  sunlight, 
a  continued  exposure  to  an  arc  light  produces  painful 
bums,  like  sunburns. 

Since  the  light  emitted  by  the  carbon  voltaic  arc 
is  rich  in  the  colored  rays  near  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  it  is,  like  sunlight,  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic purposes;  that  is  to  say,  the  actinic  power 
of  the  arc  light,  or  its  power  of  producing  such 
chemical  decompositions  as  are  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  photographic  pictures,  is  comparatively 
great.  Consequently,  arc-light  mechanisms  are  em- 
ployed, as  we  shall  shortly  see,  for  general  photo- 
graphic purposes. 
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CHAPTER    X 

SOME    EARLY    ATTEMPTS    AT    ARC    LIGHTING 

*The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  light,  first  investigated  bj 
Davy  with  tw6  thousand  cells  early  in  the  century,  has  long 
led  philosophers  and  engineers  to  endeavor  to  utilize  it  for 
purposes  of   illumination.'' — Preece-Noad 

SHORTLY  after  the  exhibition,  by  Davy,  of 
the  splendors  of  the  light  of  the  carbon  vol- 
taic arc,  various  attempts  were  made  to  pro- 
duce lamp  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  car- 
bons could  be  maintained  at  such  a  constant  distance 
apart  as  was  necessary  to  produce  light  of  the  steadi- 
ness required  for  purposes  of  artificial  illumination.  voitaSc'bSl- 
Two  serious  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  experi-^dentiy 
enced.     In  the  first  place,  although  the  voltaic  bat-Il?ii|hting 
tery,  as  given  to  the  world  by  Volta,  was  an  immense 
improvement    on    all    previously    existing    electric 
sources,  yet  the  current  it  produced  lacked  the  steadi- 
ness necessary  for  commercial  arc  lighting.     Then, 
in  the  next  place,  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  carbons  generally  employed  in  arc  lighting  2*Ji^'' 
were  either  formed  from  pieces  of  well-burned  char-  5j?2n, 
coal,  or  consisted  of  short  lengths,  sawn  from  the""^ 
mass  of  artificial  carbon,  deposited  on  the  inside  of  °^,^*" 
the   retorts   employed   for   the  production   of   illu- 
minating gas,  by  heating  coal  to  high  temperatures 
in  inclosed  spaces. 

In  1840,  Bunsen  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
voltaic  battery  by  substituting  a  cVveai'^x  rc»XwaX, 
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i,e.  carbon,  for  the  expensive  platinum  of  the  Grove 
vouS*'*  double-fluid  battery.  Since  double-fluid  batteries 
battery,  possess  a  far  smaller  polarization  than  ordinary  bat- 
teries, Bunsen's  invention,  first  producing  a  cheap 
double-fluid  battery,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
an  era  in  the  history  of  arc  lighting,  since  it  fur- 
nished an  electric  source  capable  of  producing  a 
much  steadier  current  than  had  heretofore  been 
possible.  Moreover,  the  resistance  of  the  battery 
was  comparatively  small,  so  that  it  yielded  a  strong 
current. 

But  Bunsen  did  more  for  the  advance  of  arc  light- 
ing than  simply  improving  Grove's  battery.  In  or- 
Bunsen»8  der  to  obtain  the  carbon  plates  necessary  for  his 
?Jl?^Sl  voltaic  cell,  he  formed  them  artificially,  in  the  shape 
of  plates  and  rods,  by  thoroughly  mixing  various 
kinds  of  finely  powdered  carbon  into  a  paste,  with 
liquids,  such  as  molasses  or  tar,  that  were  capable 
of  being  carbonized,  that  is,  of  leaving  a  deposit  of 
hard  carbon  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures 
while  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  These  mix- 
tures of  carbonaceous  powders  and  carbonizable 
liquids  were  subjected  to  a  great  pressure,  in  suit- 
ably shaped  molds,  and  subsequently  dried  and  ex- 
posed to  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  in  an  in- 
closed space,  to  which  air  had  no  access.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  carbon,  deposited  by  the 
Bu^  decomposition  of  the  carbonaceous  liquids,  served  to 
EStlSS  bind  the  particles  of  the  powder  into  a  strong  co- 
herent mass,  which  possessed  fairly  high  conducting 
powers  for  electricity.  Workers  in  the  field  of 
electric  lighting  were  not  slow  in  employing  such 
artificial  carbons  in  place  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal 
or  gas  retort  carbons  for  the  electrodes  of  arc  lamps, 
and  this  substitution  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  art. 


dal 
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The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  art  of  electric  light- 
ing resulted  in  great  improvements  in  the  various 
forms  of  arc-lamp  mechanisms.     In  order  to  be 
able  to  understand  these  improvements  more  fully, 
let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  a  carbon  voltaic  arc.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbons  be  brought 
together  and  then  gradually  separated,  so  as  to  form 
or  strike  the  arc  between  them.     Then,  since  the 
carbons  are  consumed  during  the  maintenance  ofSSlittooi 
the  arc,  some  means  must  be  provided,  by  the  move-f^?S3? 
ment  of  either  one  or  both  of  the  carbons,  to  keepSSSnic 
them  at  a  constant  distance  apart.     Moreover,  since 
the  positive  carbon  is  consumed  more  rapidly  than 

ytf^  .^|N^  ;^%  /^ 

Fig.    77, — Various   Arrangements   of   Arc-light   Carbons. 

the  negative  carbon,  if  these  movements  are  imparted 
to  both  of  the  carbons,  the  movement  given  tx>  the 
positive  carbon  must  be  more  rapid  than  that  given 
to  the  negative  carbon. 

The  carbons  were  given  various  positions.     In 
some  lamps  they  were  placed  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, with  the  ends  of  tiie  carbons  pointing  gener-  y^^^^ 
ally  downward,  as  shown  at  A,  in  Fig.  77.     '^^^K^^ 
was  done  in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  quantity  of  ^[^^ 
light  being  emitted  in  a  direction  below  the  lamp. 
In  some  lamps,  the  carbons  were  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  as  shown  at  B;  in  others  they  were 
placed  one  directly  above  the  other,  as  at  C ;  and  in- 
still others,  the  two  carbons,  alti:iougVi  p\w»^  vcv^^ 
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same  straight  line,  yet  this  line,  instead  of  being 
^^of  P'^^  vertically  as  at  C,  was  placed  in  an  inclined 
carbons  in  position,  as  shown  at  D.  Of  these  various  posi- 
iS'SuS?  ^ions,  those  shown  at  C  and  D,  are  to-day  almost 
"«**»•       invariably  employed — ^the  first  for  all  purposes  of 

ordinary  lighting,  and  the  second  for  searchlights, 


Pia  78. — Hand  Regulator  for  Carbon  Arc  Light.  Note  that  here  the 
upper  carbon  only  ia  moved,  being  pushed  toward  the  lower  carbon  when, 
by  consumption  of  the  two  carbona,  the  distance  between  the  two  carbons 
has  become  too  great  In  aoit  hand  regulators  the  carbons  are  moved 
together  by  means  of  a  screw. 


where  it  is  required  that  the  light  shall  be  given  off 
mainly  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

The  earliest  form  of  arc-light  regulator  was  oper- 

Handaod   ^tcd  by  hand.     As  soon  as  the  carbons,  through 

J?c.*iiSht'^   consumption,  had  reached  a  certain  distance  apart, 

regulators,  ^j^^  \i^xCa  of  the  Operator  was  employed  to  move  them 

together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.      In  all  cases  where 

the  carbons  were  placed  one  directly  above  the  otlier. 
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the  upper  carbon  only  was  so  moved.  Necessarily, 
an  arc-light  regulator  of  such  a  type  would  be  im- 
possible to  employ,  except  in  the  lecture  room,  where 
but  a  single  light  was  required,  and  that  only  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  a  time.  Automatic  regulators,  or 
those  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  carbons  are  moved 
toward  and  from  one  another,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  distance  between  them,  were,  however,  soon 
invented. 


Early 


Immediately  following  the  improvements  in  the 
Bunsen  battery  a  number  of  automatic  arc-light 
regulators  were  invented.  These  were  of  a  typeSiemptsof 
suitable  only  for  use  where  but  a  single  lamp  wasArchereJS 
employed  in  the  circuit  of  the  generator.  AmongJreughSnf 
such  inventions  were  those  of  Deleuil  and  Arche- 
reau,  who,  between  the  years  1841  and  1844,  carried 
their  improvements  so  far  that  they  were  able  to 
maintain  arc  lights  in  the  open  air  in  Paris.  One 
of  these  lamps  was  placed  on  the  Conti  dock,  and  the 
other  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  arcs  were 
maintained  within  a  partially  vacuous  glass  globe, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  carbons  from  being  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  the  air.  Deleuil  and  Archcreau's  experi- 
ments created  great  public  excitement,  and  the  be- 
lief existed  for  a  while  that  the  problem  of  success- 
ful arc  lighting  had  been  solved;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that,  even  with  the  improved  battery  of  Bun- 
sen,  the  current  could  not  be  produced  cheaply 
enough,  or  with  the  steadiness  requisite  for  actual 
use ;  so  that  this  effort  eventually  failed. 

In    1846,   Duboscq,   a  French   philosopher,  P^o-y^^^^ 
duced  an  arc-lamp  mechanism  which  operated  so  well"«>>*^^ 
that  its  light  was  employed  in  the  opera  of  "The^^^^^^., 
Prophet,'*  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  in«M. 
the  rising  sun. 
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Besides  the  inventors  mentioned  above,  De  Mo- 

leyns,  in  1841,  Wright,  in  1845,  Staite,  in  1847, 

together  with  numerous  others,  took  out  patents  in 

um5  ta^  England   for  improved  forms  of  arc  lamps.     Of 

S?L?vw.  ^^^  above,  Staite,  especially,  made  a  series  of  care- 

****** '^^^^^^  ful    investigations   into   the   subject,   and   publicly 

lighted  a  large  hall  in  England  by  means  of  arc 

lights.     He  continued  this  work  until  1852,  and  his 

lamps  were  so  much  thought  of  that  two  were 

placed  on  the  top  of  a  tower  erected  for  the  purpose 

in  the  Liverpool  Docks.     Unfortunately,  Staite  died 

during  this  year,  and  the  experiments  were  shortly 

afterward  abandoned. 

In  1855,  ^  very  important  invention  was  made  by 
LacatufMtwo  Frenchmen,  Lacassagne  and  Thiers.  This  in- 
rreatin^'vention  consisted  of  a  form  of  regulator  which, 
auro-mjg.  as  wc  shall  shortly  explain,  permitted  more  than  a 
Sunpfor     single  light  to  be  employed  on  the  same  circuit.     In 


circuit!.  1857,  by  the  use  of  two  such  arc  lamps,  Lacassagne 
and  Thiers  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in  lighting 
a  street  in  Lyons. 

None  of  the  preceding  attempts  was  successful 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  arc  lighting  was  practi- 
cally abandoned,  until  a  magneto-electric  machine, 
invented  by  Nollet,  and  afterward  improved  by  Van 
Malderen,   offered,   for  the  first  time,  an  electric 
source  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining  the 
character   of   current   necessary    for   arc   lighting. 
AUknce     '^^^^  machine,  known  generally  as  the  Alliance  ma- 
SSSJk^    chine,  was  employed,  as  early  as  1863,  for  main- 
genentor.  taining  an  electric  light  in  the  lighthouse  at  Havre; 
and,  in  1866,  was  employed  for  lighting  the  yacht 
of  Prince  Napoleon. 

The  Alliance  machine  was  the  best  of  the  early 
dynamo-electric  machines,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
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first  actually  employed  in  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric light.     The  general  appearance  of  the  Alliancef^^Jl'*" 
machine  is  seen  in  Fig.  79.     It  consists  of  a  cast-  Sil^Sal 
iron   frame,  on   wliich  are  snpported  8  series  of  5 


Flo.  J9.— Alliance  Misncl< 
Ihc  ananirDient  of 
prbduccil  fty  the  n 

le  npper  lefl.bii 


compound  permanent  magnets,  A,  A,  A,  etc.  The 
armature  consists  of  coils  of  wire  mounted  on  the 
surface  of  a  drum,  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
rotation  before  the  magnet  poles. 
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The  greatest  improvement,  however,  in  arc  light- 
ing dates  from  1870,  when  Gramme  so  markedly 
improved  the  Pacinnotti  machine.  In  1876,  a 
Russian,  by  the  name  of  Jablochkoff,  invented  a 
form  of  arc  lamp,  which  was  so  simple  in  its  pro- 
duction and  application,  that  it  soon  came  into  ex- 
tensive use  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Jablochkoff  electric  lamp,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
the  electric  candle,  no  attempt  was  made  to  feed  the 
carbons  toward  one  another.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  maintained  at  the  same  distance  apart, 
being  placed  side  by  side  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
as  shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  80,  where 


Fio.   80. — Jablochkoff   Candle   and  Endoiiflf  Globe. 
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the  carbons  A  and  B  are  kept  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin,  which 
cements  them  together.  In  order  to  strike  the 
arc  between  the  carbons,  a  small  quantity  of  a  car- 
bonaceous material,  called  the  "igniter,"  was  placed 
between  the  carbons  at  their  upper  ends.  The  pass- 
age of  the  current  through  the  igniter  volatilized  it, 
and  thus  served  to  strike  the  arc.  In  this  lamp, 
however,  if  the  light  became  extinguished,  it  could 
not  be  relighted.  Consequently,  a  number  of  sep- 
arate candles  were  generally  placed  in  the  same 
holder,  surrounded  by  a  single  glass  globe,  as  shown 
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at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.     In  this  case 
the  electric  connections  were  so  arranged  that,  when  w^^e 
the   current    failed    to    pass    through    one   candle,  SSd£ 
through  the  extinction  of  its  arc,  it  was  automat- f^^J" 
ically  switched  over  to  another  candle.     Electro- ^**"p '*®'*^ 
magnetic  devices  were  also  subsequently  produced 
to  permit  the  relighting  of  an  extinguished  candle, 
by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  carbon  that  was  auto- 
matically brought  between   the  carbons,  thus  re- 
establishing the  arc. 

Although  the  Jablochkoff  candle  was  a  great  im- 
provement,  yet   serious   difficulties   arose  when   it 
was  placed  in  actual  use.     At  first  JablochkoflF  em-iawoch- 
ployed   direct  or  continuous  currents  to  maintain  candle 
the  arc.     Since,  however,  the  positive  carbon  wasSSyun- 
consumed  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  negative,*" 
although  at  the  start  the  carbons  were  of  the  same 
length,  yet,  after  a  while,  the  free  end  of  the  posi- 
tive carbon  would  be  so  far  below  the  free  end  of 
the  negative  carbon,  that  the  arc  would  at  last  be 
extinguished.     Jablochkoff  remedied  this  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  the  alternating  current.     Other  diffi- 
culties, however,  existed,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
replacement   of   the   Jablochkoff   system   by   other 
systems  of  arc  lighting. 

Alglave  and  Boulard,  in  their  book  on  "The  Arc 
Light,  Its  History,  Production  and  Applications," 
thus  refer  to  the  practical  application  of  the  Ja- 
blochkoff candle. 

"For  three  years  the  Avenue  de  TOpera  has  been 
lighted  by  electric  candles,   the  large  stores  haveAig»gre^ 
adopted  it  as  a  means  of  advertising,  and  the  large  J^'Jj^n^th* 
hotels  for  a  sign;  it  is  a  feature  of  all  the  public  toff  «««i*«- 
fetes  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Paris ; 
and  to-day  there  arc  not  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
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dred  in  use  in  the  two  hemispheres,  especially  in 
large  worksh<^,  railroad  stations,  public  halls  and 
squares,  warehouses,  theatres,  such  as  the  Hippo- 
drome in  Paris,  and  in  several  places.  .  .  . 

"Within  four  years  these  wonderful  little  candles 

have  found  means,  not  only  of  spreading  through 

i^ri^in  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Russia,  the  country 

jabiSlh?*   of  the  inventor,  but  also  have  succeeded  in  penetrat- 

loff  candle,  jj^^  j^^^  Grecce,  Portugal,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Mexico, 

and  even  into  those  places  where  there  would  be  the 
least  expectation  of  finding  improved  machinery, 
such  as  the  palace  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the 
King  of  Cambodia,  and  the  residence  of  the  fierce 
King  of  Burmah,  who  massacred  nearly  all  his 
family. 

"Its  extended  success  could  not  well  be  greater, 
although  it  is  far  from  combining  all  the  qualities 
indispensable  to  a  good  light.    The  light  of  tfie  elec- 
tric candle  is  fluctuating,  and  its  variations  in  in- 
tensity are  magnified  by  flashes  of  different  colors 
which  often  mingle  with  its  light.    Those  who  fre- 
quent the  Avenue  de  TOp&a  may  have  remarked 
that  accidental  extinctions,  from  whatever  cause,  are 
Some        sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  exclusive  em- 
faiiufS!      ployment  of  the  lights  of  this  system  in  the  public 
ciaUy,of     service  very  dangerous.    In  exhibitions  and  cxpen- 
candie.      mcuts,  whcrc  great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  apparatus,  they 
seem  to  work  a  little  better.    But  they  never  have 
been  able  to  compete  with  regulators  of  the  best 
systems,  especially  differential  lamps,  not  to  men- 
tion the  systems  of  open-air  incandescence  which 
supply  also  strong  centres  of  light  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye.^ 
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Before  the  abandonment  of  the  various  systems 
of  arc  lighting  insed  on  the  Jablochkoff  candle, 
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marked  improvements  were  made  on  this  form  of 
lamp.  For  example,  in  1878,  Wilde  invented  anJJJiSc 
electric  candle  in  which  the  two  carbons  were  placed***"*" 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  JablochkofT  candle;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  ce- 
menting mass  of  kaolin,  they  were  separated  only 
Ity  a  free  air  space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81,  When  no 
electric  current  was  passing  through  the  candle,  the 
two  carbons  were  permitted  to  touch  each  other  at 


Fic  81.— Wilde'l  Electric  Cane 

^he  carbon*  beiag  (ligbtljr  inclined,  Ihc 
<■  XI  rem  it  in,  which  were  n»r«l  lafclhei 


their  upper  ends.  On  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current,  an  electro-magnet,  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit as  the  candle,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature, 
gradually  separated  the  free  ends  of  the  carbons, 
and  thus  struck  the  arc  between  them.  Wilde's 
candle  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  Jabloch- 
koff  candle.  It  burned  for  a  greater  length  of  time, 
could  readily  employ  longer  carbons,  and,  if  acci- 
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dentally  extinguished,  coald  be  automatically  re- 
lighted by  the  current. 

In  1879,  Jatnin  improved  the  Wilde  candle  by 
surrounding  the  ends  of  the  carbon  by  a  series  of 
jamin't  metallic  coils,  through  which  the  current  maintain- 
^te^  ing  the  arc  was  passed.  These  coils  acted,  by  their 
attraction  on  the  movable  matter  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
to  keep  it  in  a  central  position,  and  thus  improve  the 
steadiness  of  the  arc.  Although  both  the  Wilde  and 
the  Jamin  candles  were  marked  improvements  on  the 
Jablochkoff  invention,  yet  they  were  soon  abandoned. 

A  form  of  lamp  intermediate  between  the  arc  and 
the  incandescent  lamp,  which  marked  a  greater  de- 
■CTduto-*    parture  from  the  arc  lamp  proper  than  did  the  lamps 
Smp.        of  Jablochkoff,  Wilde,  and  Jamin,  was  the  semi- 
incandescent  lamp,  invented  by  Reynier,  in   1877. 
The  light  of  serai-incandescent  lamps  is  obtained 
both  from  incandescence  and  from  minute  voltaic 
arcs.     Like  the  Jablochkoff  lamp,   Reynier's  lamp 
was  exceedingly  simple.     A  thin  rod  of  carbon, 
which  is  made  positive,  was  pressed  against  a  con- 
tact piece  consisting  of  a  block  of  carbon.     On  the 
passage  of  the  current  from  the  slender  positive  rod 
to  the  contact  piece,  light  was  produced  both  by  in- 
candescence and  by  the  arc  near  the  points  of  contact. 
As  the  rod  was  gradually  consumed,  it  was  con- 
tinuously pushed  against  the  contact  piece.     The 
Reynier  lamp  was  modified  by  Werdermami  and 
others.     It  has  been  found  in  practice  that,  under 
the  condition  of  operation  of  these  lamps,  the  nega- 
tive carbon  is  very  slightly  consumed,  the  principal 
Reynier»t    consumptiou  being  in  the  positive  carbon.     In  an 
i^milJ^    improved  form  of  Reynier  lamp,  an  additional  con- 
oAdescent  ^g^  ^^g  placed  agaiust  the  positive  carbon,  near  its 
lower  end.     The  general  aiq)earance  of  a  Reynier 
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lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.      Here  C,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  represents  the  positive  car- 


— Burner    ud    Globt    of    Rcmkr'*    SemiinuBdcii 


bon;  B  the  main  contact  piece,  or  negative  carbon  ;J|5^ 
L  the  lateral  contact  piece.  The  portion  that  be-^^J* 
comes  luminous  lies  between  I  and  J.     A  globe  iaS^SJ** 


ft 


Fio.  81.— Arcberuu'i  Solcnoidil  A 
^HO  wu  find,  ibe  lower  carbon  brin 
tumbincd  influence  of  iraviij  uid  el 


made  to  surround  the  carbons,  as  shown  in  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  figure. 

Before  leaving  this  chapter  on  "Some  Early  At- 
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tempts  at  Arc  Lighting,"  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  early  forms  of  lamps. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these,  invented  by  Arche- 
reau,  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.  Here  the  upper  carbon 
'■"  was  fixed  and  the  lower  carbon  movable.  When  no 
current  was  passing,  the  lower  carbon  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  upper  carbon  by  means  of  a 
weight,  which  more  than  balanced  the  weight  of 


Fio.  B4. — DabiMcq'i  Auiomaiic  Arc-IishI  Regulitor.  Tlw  cirboni  were 
niBinlwned  at  ■  conitant  duunec  aptrt  bj  the  action  of  daekworfe 
thrown   into  action  by  the  dectro-mafiKt  ibciini  at  the  bottom  of  the 


the  lower  carbon,  together  with  the  iron  core  on 
which  it  was  supported.  This  core  was  placed  in- 
side a  solenoida!  coil.  The  current  required  to 
maintain  the  arc  was  passed  through  the  coils  of 
the  solenoid,  and,  drawing  the  core  within  the  coil, 
separated  the  two  carbons  and  started  the  arc  be- 
tween them.     On  the  cessation  of  the  oirrent  the 
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weight  again  brought  the  two  carbons  into  contact. 
This  lamp  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  operated 
fairly  well  in  circuits  where  only  a  single  lamp  was 
employed. 

Duboscq's  regulator,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  in  connection  with  its  actual  use  in  the 
opera  of  "The  Prophet,''  is  shown  in  Fig.  84.  This 
lamp  contained  clockwork  for  the  movement  of  the 
carbons.  As  it  was  employed  in  the  focus  of  a 
reflector,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  position  of 
the  arc  fixed.  Consequently,  both  carbons  were 
fed  or  moved  toward  each  other,  the  movement  USirS 
imparted  to  the  positive  carbon  l>eing  about  twice  "*^'*^'*'' 
as  great  as  that  imparted  to  the  negative.  On 
the  passage  of  the  current,  an  electro-magnet 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  by  the  attraction 
of  its  armature,  released  a  detent,  and  permitted 
the  wheel-work  to  move  the  carbons,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  a  driving  spring  or  winding,  the  hand-key 
for  winding  the  spring  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
figure  near  it. 
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ARC-LIGHT  CIRCUITS  AND  SOME  MODERN  ARC  LAMPS 

"The  time  is  now  come,  when  activity  is  required  in  the 
matter  of  street  lighting.  It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  that  open  arc  lighting  is  too  brilliant;  the  demand 
is  for  mildy  well  diffused  light,  from  a  lamp  consuming  less 
energy  and  costing  less  money.  The  place  to  introduce  low 
energy  lamps  is  in  the  new  residential  districts,  in  all  the 
suburbs,  and  localities  where  previous  illumination  has  been 
by  gas  or  oil  lamps." — Arc  Lighting:  H.  W.  Hillman 

IN  arc  lighting,  as  now  generally  practiced,  a 
number  of  lamps  are  employed  in  the  circuit  of 
^K..  the  generating  dynamos.  Although  these  lamps 

SlSSSl*  can  be  arranged  in  various  ways  in  such  circuits, 
yet  there  are  practically  but  two  methods  generally 
employed;  viz.,  series-arc  circuits,  and  multiple-arc 
circuits. 

In  series-arc-light  circuits,  the  separate  lamps  are 
so  placed,  in  the  circuit  of  the  generating  dynamo, 
^^  that  the  current  passes  successively  through  each 
an>iugi  lamp,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  where  the  separate 
lamps,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  so  connected  to  the 
dynamo  D,  that  the  current  first  passes  through 
lamp  I,  then  enters  lamp  2,  and  so  on,  successively, 
through  the  remaining  lamps,  until  it  leaves  lamp 
6,  and  returns  to  the  dynamo.  In  this  manner  the 
positive  carbon,  as  will  be  observed,  will  be  the 
upper  carbon  in  all  of  the  lamps. 

In  actual  practice,  arc-lamp  circuits  are  sometimes 
from  15  to  20  miles  in  length,  the  electric  current 
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passing  successively  through  as  many  as   loo  or 
more  separate  lamps.     Since  each   lamp  requires  i^Ji**" 
a  pressure   of   45    volts,   a   total   pressure  of   atJSSbJSt** 
least  4,500  volts  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the**"^**^* 
arc  in  the  100  separate  lamps,  irrespective  of  the 
pressure  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
line  wire  in  the  circuit.     Of  course,  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  lamps  will  not  be  placed  near  together,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  but  at  various  distances  apart. 


Fig.  85. — Circuit  of  Six  Arc  Lights  and  Dynamo  Connected  in  Series. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  connection  of  the  lamps  to  the  positive  and  nega* 
tive  poles  of  the  dynamo  D  is  such  as  to  render  the  upper  carbons  posi- 
tive and  the  lower  carbons  negative. 

as  required  to  produce  the  light  in  the  places  where 

it  is  desired.     In  a  multiple  or  parallel  connection 

of  arc  lamps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  86,  the  positive  ter-  ^SSSSi 

minals  of  all  the  separate  lamps  are  connected  to  aJJ^JSJ* 

single  positive  lead  or  conductor  AA,  and,  similarly, 

all  the  negative  terminals  are  connected  to  a  single 

negative  lead  or  conductor  BB. 

As  is  well  known»  the  current  in  series  cvraocCvs^ 
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is  of  a  constant  strength  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit. 
For  instance,  in  the  series  circuit  of  lOO  arc 
lamps  above  referred  to,  there  would  require  to  be 
maintained,  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  arc,  a 
current  of  a  constant  strength  of  about  lo  amperes 
in  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  In  a  multiple-connected 
circuit,  of  say  lOO  arc  lamps,  there  would  require 
to  be  maintained  a  constant  pressure  of  45  volts 
between  all  parts  of  the  positive  and  negative  mains ; 
and,  since  a  current  of  10  amperes  must  flow  through 
each  lamp  in  order  to  properly  maintain  it,  there 
would,  consequently,  be  required  a  total  current  of 
1,000  amperes  over  the  lines  or  conductors. 


B- 


FiG.  86. — Multiple  or  Parallel  Connection  of  Six  Arc  Lamps  to  Con- 
stant-potential Mains.  The  lamp  connections  are  such  that  all  the  upper 
carbons  are  connected  to  the  positive  lead  AA,  and  all  the  negative  car- 
bons to  the  negative  lead  BB. 
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A  series-connected  circuit  is  sometimes  called  a 
constant-current  circuit,  because  the  strength  of  the 
current  is  maintained  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
circuit.  A  multiple-connected  circuit  is,  similarly, 
sometimes  called  a  constant-potential  circuit,  because, 
in  such  a  circuit,  the  pressure  or  difference  of  poten- 
tial is  maintained  constant.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in 
the  constant-current  circuit,  when  additional  lamps 
are  introduced,  the  pressure  required  at  the  dynamo 
terminals  is  correspondingly  increased,  while  the 
current  strength   remains  constant    On  the  con- 
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trary,  in  a  constant-potential  circuit,  for  every  addi- 
tional lamp  introduced,  an  increase  in  the  current 
strength  is  required,  while  the  difference  of  potential 
or  pressure  remains  constant. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  the  amount  of 
energy  required  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  above  SJ^ie 
cited,  in  which    lOO  arc  lamps  are  maintained  inSd^V*^ 
a  constant-current  and  in  a  constant-potential  cir-SSS?,^ 
cuit.     For,  in  the  case  of  the  constant-current  cir-JStStSu 
cuit,  we  have  a  current  strength  of   lo  amperes,  JJ^^ 
maintained  at  a  pressure  of  4,500  volts,  or  45,000 
watts,  or  45  K.W.     In  the  constant-potential  cir- 
cuit, we  also  have  a  pressure  of  45  volts  and  a  cur- 
rent of  1,000  amperes,  or,  again,  45,000  watts,  or 
45  K.W. 

Although  the  amount  of  energy  is  the  same  in 
the  constant-current  circuit  as  it  is  in  the  constant- 
potential  circuit,  yet,  with  the  same  loss  of  energy 
in  the  conductors,  the  weight  of  the  conductors  in  weijht 
iwould  be  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  con-tontnio^ 
stant-potential  circuit.  In  the  case  of  the  constant- current 
potential  circuit,  a  current  strength  of  1,000  am- 
peres, at  a  pressure  of  45  volts,  is  employed,  while, 
in  the  constant-current  circuit,  a  current  strength 
of  only  10  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  4,500  volts,  is 
employed.  The  advantages  of  small  cument 
strength  and  high  pressure  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
constant-current  circuit,  and  permit  it  to  transmit 
the  same  amotmt  of  energy  at  no  greater  loss  than 
would  exist,  in  the  case  of  the  constant-potential 
circuit,  with  a  weight  of  conductor  several  thou- 
sand times  that  of  the  constant-current. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  matter  will  tend 
to  make  clearer  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
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stant-current  distribution  of  arc  lamps  over  the 
constant-potential  distribution.  Generally  speaking, 
the  econcmiy  of  distribution  of  a  constant-current 
circuit  increases  with  every  additional  lamp  added 
to  the  circuit;  for,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  are 
employed,  the  current  strength  remains  the  same, 
each  additional  lamp  added  increasing  the  pressure 
required  at  the  dynamo  terminals.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  constant-potential  distribution,  since  the  pres- 
sure at  the  dynamo  terminals  remains  practically  con- 
stant, every  additional  lamp  added  increases  the 
amotmt  of  current  the  conductors  are  obliged  to 
transmit.  So  far  as  the  weight  of  conductors,  there- 
fore, is  concerned,  the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  on 
a  constant-current  circuit  the  greater  will  be  the  pres- 
currcnt  '  sure  at  which  the  energy  is  transmitted  from  the 
conaunt!*''  dyuamo  to  the  lamps,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller, 
cSSltt.  proportionally,  will  be  the  weight  of  wire  or  con- 
ductors required  to  transmit  such  electric  energy. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  constant-potential  circuit, 
each  additional  lamp  added  to  the  circuit,  increasing 
the  amount  of  current  that  flows,  tends  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  conductors,  and  this  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  increase  of  the  current 
itself.  Consequently,  with  a  constant-current  cir- 
cuit, considered  as  a  means  for  the  sale,  by  a  central 
station,  of  the  electric  energy  required  to  maintain 
arc  lamps,  the  profits  will,  necessarily,  be  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  that 
is,  the  number  of  lights  supplied ;  while,  in  the  con- 
stant-potential circuit,  after  such  circuit  has  once 
been  installed,  the  percentage  of  profit  will  decrease 
rapidly  as  the  amount  of  business  increases,  a  prac- 
tically impossible  condition  for  carrying  on  a  large 
business. 

The  excessive  cost  of  such  conductor  would,  of 
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course,  not  permit  the  commercial  distribution  of 
arc  lamps  on  constant-potential  circuits,  where  the 
length  of  such  circuits  is  great.     There  frequently 
occur,  however,  circumstances,  such  as  in  the  densely  ]Sd^hy 
built  portions  of  large  cities,  where  a  great  number  ^^SSlSu 
of  arc  lamps  are  to  be  employed  within  compara- ^1^^^ 
tively  short  distances  from  the  centre  of  distribution,  iShtdu. 
in  which  constant-potential  circuits  can  be  advanta-  ^^*^ 
geously  used.     Such,  too,  is  especially  the  case  in    ' 
many  large  cities,  where  constant-potential  circuits 
are  already  employed  underground  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  incandescent  lamps.    Here  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  employ  a  part  of  the  current  for  the 
distribution  of  a  few  constant-potential  arc  lights, 
than  it  would  be  to  install  separate  series  distribution 
circuits,  when,  of  course,  the  pressure  employed  on 
the  constant-potential  mains  is  not  too  great,  say 
not  over  250  volts.     Moreover,  arc  lamps,  when 
placed  on  constant-potential  circuits,  possess  so  great 
an  advantage  in  some  respects  over  lamps  on  con- 
stant-series circuits,  that  the  former  may  sometimes 
be  preferred,  even  though  far  costlier  to  install. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  employ  a  lamp  with 
a  single  electro-magnet,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Archereau  lamp,  where  several  such  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  series.     For,  should  one  of  such  lamps 
improperly  act,  as,   for  example,  by  sticking  and 
failing  to  cause  one  of  its  carbons  to  move  toward 
the  other  carbon,  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of 
the  entire  circuit  would  follow,  attended  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  current  strength.     All  the  6ther  lamps  ^  ^^^ 
would   instantly   feed   their   carbons  so  as   to  eri-2?ump 
(leavor  to  maintain  the  current  strength  constant ;  JJg^S*" 
but,  as  soon  as  the  improperly  acting  lamp  did  feed,  JoMcSed 
all  the  other  lamps  would  instantly  feed.     In  other  ^^1** 
words,  an    imperfect    action    of    any    sin^e    lamp 
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would  canse  an  irregularity  in  all  the  remaining 
lamps  in  the  circuit,  their  arcs  alternately  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  in  length,  thus  producing  very 
disagreeable  irregularities  in  the  amount  of  the  light 
emitted. 

This  difficulty  is  entirely  obviated  in  arc  lamp 
r^fulators  in  which  two  separate  electro-magnets 
are  employed  to  maintain  the  distance  apart  between 


M^aod   the  carbons.     We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great 
2SS*     invention  made  by  Lacassagne  and  Thiers  in  1885. 


5^°^-   This  invention  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
SSk$ie-    era  in  the  history  of  arc  lighting.     It  consisted  in 
M^^ShT*   the  employment  of  two  separate  electro-magnets  in 
circuitfc      ^j^^  feeding  mechanism  of  the  lamp.     One  of  these 
magnets  was  placed  in  the  same  circuit  as  that  of 
the  arc,  and  is  now  generally  called  the  series,  or 
the  main-circuit  magnet.     The  other  magnet  was 
placed  in  a  shunt  or  derived  circuit  around  the  arc, 
and  is  generally  called  the  shunt  magnet.     The  ar- 
rangement of  the  main  circuit  and  shunt  magnets 
in  an  arc-lamp  r^^lator  is  shown  diagrammatically 
in  Fig.  87,  where  the  series  magnet  M  is  placed  in 
series  with  the  arc  A,  and  the  shunt  magnet  S  is 
placed  in  a  shunt  or  derived  circuit  around  the  arc 
by  being  connected  with  the  circuit  between  the 
points  T^  and  T^.     The  series  magnet  M  is  wound 
with  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire,  and,  therefore,  has 
a  small  resistance.     The  shunt  magnet  S  is  wound 
Current      with  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and,  therefore,  has 
thr^gh     a  great  resistance,  sometimes  as  high  as  500  ohms 
£um        and  over.     The  greater  proportion  of  the  current 
SwS*^     will,  therefore,   flow  through  the  main  circuit  or 
'*"'*'       series  magnet  and  the  arc,  especially  when  the  car- 
bons are  in  contact.     When,  however,  the  carbons 
are  gradually  consumed,  and  the  distance  between 
them  increases,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the 
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main-current  magnet  M  increases,  and,  consequently, 
a  greater  proportion  of  current  flows  through  the 
coils  of  the  shunt  magnet  S. 

Although  a  great  variety  of  shunt-circuit  carbon 
arc  lamps  have  been  devised,  yet  they  practically  all  2^  oi 
operate  on  the  same  principle.     The  armature  or^^^ 
core  of  the  shunt  magnet  is  so  connected  with  the^Uj^^, 
lamp  mechanism  that   its  movement  toward  and 
from  the  magnet  poles  tends  to  oppose  whatever 


Fig.  87. — Diagrammatic  repreaentation  of  Seriea  and  Shunt  Magnets 
of  Arc  Lamp.  Note  that  as  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  series 
magnet  M  increases  by  the  consumption  of  the  carbons  increasing  the 
distance  between  them,  more  current  passes  through  the  shunt  magnet 
S,  thus  enabling  it  to  act  on  some  mechanism  that  permits  the  carbons 
to  come  together. 

action  is  performed  by  the  armature  or  core  of  the 
direct-current  magnet.  If,  for  example,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  the  direct-current  magnet  acts  to 
separate  the  carbons,  the  shunt  magnet  acts  so  as 
to  bring  them  together.  Consequently,  under  the 
action  of  these  two  opposing  forces,  the  carbons 
can  be  maintained  at  a  constant  distance  apart,  and 
the  light  of  the  arc  is  thus  made  steady  and  reliable. 

Two  methods  of  feeding  the  carbons  are  em- 
ployed.   In  one  a  clutch  acts  directly  oa  XVvt  V^xcv^ 
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rod;  in  the  other  it  acts  directly  on  the  carbon  it- 
self.    Among  other  advantages  possessed  by  the 
first  method  is  that  the  metallic  lamp-rod  permits 
f^ing      ^f  a  better  contact  than  does  the  carbon  itself,  since 
?i!?25     the  surface  resistance  of  the  carbon  is  often  very 
by^bon.  high.     Then,   again,   the  weight  of  the  lamp-rod 
renders  the  fall  of  the  carbon  more  certain.     On  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  rod  is  carefully  kept  clean 
and  polished,  its  surface  resistance  increases ;  more- 
over, the  rod  can  be  easily  bent.     But  the  principal 
objection  to  its  use  is  in  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  lamp.     On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  feeding  the  carbons  directly  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  carbons  are  comparatively 
light,  so  that  they  do  not  tend  to  fall  in  as  posi- 
tive a  manner  as  is  desirable.     In  order  to  avoid 
ugnand    this  difficulty,   weights  are  sometimes  added.  An- 
u^^    other  objection  to  the  direct  feeding  of  the  carbon 
S?Julg***is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  electric  con- 
and auS»t  tact.     If  this  is  obtained  by  frictional  contacts,  diffi- 
culties may  arise  from  the  liability  of  arcing  occur- 
ring, unless  the  contacts  are  kept  very  clean.    With 
direct  feeding  of  the  carbons  the  contact  is  gener- 
ally effected  by  means  of  flexible  cords. 

In  some  forms  of  shunt  arc  lamps,  the  solenoidal 

coils  of  the  direct  and  shunt  magnets  are  either 

provided  with  the  same  core,  or  the  armatures  of 

the  direct  and  shunt  magnets  are  connected  together 

arch^p.    by    suitable    mechanism.     This    variety    of    shunt 

lamp  IS  sometimes  called  the  differential  lamp.    For 

example,  in  the  old  form  of  the  Thomson-Houston 

lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  88,  the  series  and  shunt  mag- 

Hou^oiT   nets  are  provided  with  conical-shaped  poles,  that 

arc  lamp.    ^^^^^  armatures  furnished  with   suitably  shaped 

openings  to  fit  over  these  poles.     These  armatures 

are  connected  together  by  being  supported  on  the 
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same  rocking  lever  ab,  pivoted  at  a.    A  clutch  dc, 
operated  by  the  extension  b  of  the  working  lever,  ^"^ST' 
is  provided  at  one  of  its  ends  with  a  spring  c.    This  tSbmSii^ 
clutch  is  so  connected  that,  when  the  armature  ofai^*^^ 
the  series  magnet  is  attracted  to  the  conical  magnet 


pole,  the  clutch  catches  or  grasps  the  carbon.  When, 
however,  the  arc  becomes  too  long,  and  so  increases 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  greater  current  pass- 
ing through  the  shunt  magnet  causes  tt  to  attract  its 
armature,  to  move  the  clutch  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  so  permit  the  positive  carbon  lo  i^Uot  V«ft!\ 
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toward  the  negative  carbon.  The  dash  pot,  x,  a 
db!Si^p»t  cylindrical-shaped  vessel  filled  with  oil  or  water,  is 
inunip.  provided  to  prevent  too  sudden  movements  of  the 
carbons.  This  it  does  by  the  resistance  which  is 
offered  by  its  piston  to  rapid  movements  in  the 
cylinder.  In  all  forms  of  shunt  lamps  matters  are 
so  arranged  that,  when  the  carbons  are  separated 
the  particular  distance  that  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  the  series  and  shunt  magnets  will  just 
balance  each  other. 

Automatic  regulators  maintain  the  required  dis- 
tance between  the  carbons  far  more  promptly  and 
Automatic  closcly  than  would  be  possible  by  means  of  a  hand 
aro-u^     regulator,  even  when  operated  by  the  most  expert 
reguiatofft.  h^nd ;  for  the  electric  current  itself  is  capable  of 
judging  far  more  quickly  and  accurately  just  when 
the  carbons  need  adjustment;  t.^.  to  be  moved  to- 
ward or  from  one  another,  than  would  be  possible 
for  an  attendant  to  judge.     Indeed,  a  well  regulated 
arc  lamp  will  so  promptly  feed  or  adjust  its  carbons 
that  it  is  often  impossible  for  one  to  determine  that 
any  feeding  is  taking  place. 

In   all   constant-current   arc-lamp   circuits   it   is 

necessary  to  employ  a  device  that  will  afford  a  con- 

c^t^t^  tinuous  path  for  the  current  past  any  lamp  that 

c^SSctSd    might  either  fail  to  properly  feed,  or  whose  carbons 

arcumpt.    j^^^^  j^^^^   Completely  consumed.     If  this  is  not 

done  in  arc-light  circuits  of  this  type,  where  many 
lamps  are  connected,  an  arc  of  great  length  may  be 
drawn  between  the  faulty  carbons,  and  damage  to 
the  lamp,  if  not  to  surrounding  property,  might 
result.  This  need  is  met  by  the  use  of  what  is  called 
an  automatic  cut-out  for  series-connected  lamps. 
Such  a  device,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89^  consists  of  an 
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electromagnet  S,  wound  with  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
that  is  placed  in  shunt  around  the  carbon  electrodes. 
When,  from  any  cause,  the  resistance  of  the  arc 
becomes  too  great,  as,  for  example,  when  the  car-  opl 
bon  faiis  to  feed,  the  current  strength  in  the  circuit^ 
increases  until,  by  the  attraction  of  the  armature  A 
of  the  cutH3ut  magnet  S,  a  spring  is  permitted  to 
automatically  close  a  short  circuit  at  A,  thus  cutting 
the  lamp  out  of  the  circuit,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 


Fio.  8g. — Circuit  ConnccKona  of  Automatic  Cnt-out  tor  Are  Lamp. 
Noti  llw  drcuil  eonncctinu  wbcnbr  tbe  cut-out  niisiiet  S  n  placed  in 
■hunt  voaDd  liie  positive  and  necatioe  carbona. 

providing  a  path  through  which  the  current  can 
flow  on  to  the  other  lamps. 

When  arc  lamps  are  employed  on  constant-poten- 
tial mains,  where  the  pressure  is  say  no  volts,  it  is^,^ 
necessary  to  insert  two  lamps  in  series  in  the  man-jjjsj^' 
ner  shown  in  Fig,  90.     Lamps  employed  on  con-  ^'f^gy 
stant-potential  mains  in  this  case  are  differential 
lamps,    and    are   provided    with    a    hand-operated 
switch,  whidi  introduces  the  lamps  into  the  circuit 
on  opening.     In  the  case  of  series-connected  lamps, 
a  similar  hand  switch  is  employed,  but  ix  o^«:t%\.«!^ 
by  closing  tbe  drcuit  past  the  lan\p,  \iius  v«wA^«3^1 
Vol.lL— ft 
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cutting  it  out  of  the  circuit.     In  multiple-connected 
fui^or      2irc  lamps  there  is  generally  provided  an  additional 
MtSSffor  safety  device,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  some  readily 
m!!S!!mmi    fusible  alloy,  such  as  lead,  which  has  a  sufficiently 
arcumpc  g^^^  ^^eB,  of  cross-sectiou  to  carry  the  current  gen- 
erally employed,  but  which  will  be  fused,  and  thus 
automatically  open  the  circuit,  on  the  passage  of  an 
unusually  strong  current.     Such  a  device  is  called  a 
fuse  wire  or  safety  switch. 

Where  the  constant-potential  mains  have  pres- 
sures of  250  volts,  4  arc  lamps  are  connected  in 
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Fio.    90. — Series   Connections   of   Two   Lamps   with   Consunt-potential 

Mains. 


NcceiritT 
for  resit, 
tanoeia 
lamps  on 
coostant- 
potentlal 


series  across  them.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
street  railway  circuits,  500  volts  are  employed,  8 
or  9  separate  lamps  are  placed  in  series  across  the 
mains.  In  all  such  cases,  a  resistance  is  placed  in 
the  lamp  circuit.  Generally,  this  is  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  lamp,  though  sometimes  outside  of  it. 
In  all  cases  where  single  lamps  are  employed  on 
constant-potential  mains,  no  cut-out  is  necessary, 
since  either  when  the  carbons  are  entirely  con- 
sumed, or  when  they  cease  properly  to  feed,  the 
lamp  is  simply  cut  out  from  the  c\Tcu\t. 
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Carbon  arcs  are  sometimes  burned  in  the  open  air. 
Generally,  however,  they  have  a  globe  of  glass, Bncioied 
open  either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  though  generally  *^  **"^ 
at  the  top,  placed  around  them.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  life  of  arc-light  carbons,  they  are,  under 
certain  circumstances,  enclosed  in  air-tight  globes. 
In  such  cases,  a  small  inner  globe,  formed  of  some 
refractory  glass,  is  made  to  surround  the  arc,  and  is 
itself  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  a  larger  glass 
globe.  Such  lamps  are  called  enclosed  arc  lamps. 
They  are  especially  suitable  for  constant-potential 
circuits.     The  inner  enclosing  globe  is  egg-shaped. 

After  the  arc  has  been  established   for  six  or 
ten  minutes  in  an  enclosed  arc  lamp,  the  inner  globe 
becomes  filled  with  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  di- 
.  oxide.     This  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the  length 
of  the  arc,  and  permits  a  pressure  of  eighty  volts  some 
to  be  employed  without  increasing  the  length  of  the  btict  of*'" 
arc  beyond  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch.     The  con- m«  umpt. 
sumption  of  the  carbons  is  greatly  decreased,  since 
no  burning  can  now  take  place,  all  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  having  been  combined  with  the  carbon,  either 
as  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide.     The  length 
of  the  life  of  the  carbon  is,  therefore,  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  ordinary  carbons  will  last  from 
60  to  125  hours. 

Carbons  burning  in  enclosed  arc  lamps  do  not  as- 
sume such  a  difference  in  shape  as  those  burning  in 
the  open  air.  The  positive  carbon  takes  a  shape  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  negative  carbon,  and  is  much 
flatter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  91,  where  the  carbon  on 
the  left  hand  has  the  flattened  shape  characteristic 
of  the  enclosed  globe,  and  that  on  the  right  hand  a 
shape  characteristic  of  a  carbon  exposed  to  oiidd^- 
tion  by  the  Mrraanding  air.     WVv\V^  \3cift  «idoe^ 
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lamp  requires  the  same  power  as  that  for  an  open 
SSSk     lanip»    ^^   requires   nearly   twice  the  pressure   and 
SSdchS.    ^^^  ^^^^  ^he  current  strength.     The  light  furnished 
uS^of      by  an  inclosed  lamp  is  steadier  than  that  of  the 
wcumpc  open  light.     Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  light 
renders  it  more  suitable   for  out-of-door  lighting 
than  the  open  arc.     The  daylight  value  of  the  en- 
closed arc  can  be  made  to  more  closely  resemble 
that   of  ordinary   daylight   by   employing   suitable 
colors  on  the  enclosing  globe  to  absorb  the  objec- 


Fia   91* — Appearance  of  Eodoaed  and   Open   Arc   Carbons.     The  en- 
doaed  carbons  are  those  on  the  left>hand  side  of  the  figure. 

tionable  tints.  As  a  rule,  an  opalescent  globe  is 
preferably  employed  for  the  inner  globe,  but,  for 
photographic  purposes,  a  dear  globe  is  employed. 

The  General  Electric  Company's  form  of  enclosed 
arc  lamps  for  multiple-connected  circuits,  is  shown 
g{^^  in  Fig.  92.  This  lamp  is  designed  for  circuits 
^JJJJjyJJ.  whose  pressures  vary  from  100  to  120  volts.  The 
mSfipte-  ^^^  voltage  is  arranged  for  a  pressure  of  80  volts 
^^S!^  when  the  line  pressure  is  at  no  volts,  and  is  ar- 
ranged  so  that  it  may  be  adjusted  for  a  somewhat 
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higgler  voltage  when  the  line  pressure  is  from  115 
to  120  voks.     The  resistance  wire  is  wound  on  a 


Fig.  92. — General  Electric  Company't  Kncloted  Arc  Lamp  for  Constant* 

potential  Circuits. 

spirally   grooved   porcelain   drum.      An  adjusting  ^j^S,^^^ 
clip  is  so  arranged  as  to  vary  the  value  of  the  re-  ^SSS^ 
sistance  coil.     The  magnet  coils  are  provided  with  gj'jj^y'* 


«UISXAIIC£  COIL 

Fio.   93. — Some   Details  of   General    Electric   Company's  Enclosed   Afc 

Lsrep  for  BCtiltipie«coniicctcd  Circtiits. 


meuie  whereby  the  length  of  the  magcie^ixxv^  tkt- 
lOiitcaii  be  miad  an  order  to  stKt  A\tteKatNlc^^:^^^^ 
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The  inner  or  enclosing  globe  is  shown  in  the  central 
figure,  but  is  removed  in  the  figure  on  the  right. 
In  Fig.  93,  is  shown  the  resistance  coil,  adjusting 
clips,  magnet  coils,  and  armature  employed  in  this 
form  of  lamp. 

Another  form  of  enclosed  arc  lamp,  suitable  for 
use  on  multiple-connections   on   constant-potential 


FiO.  »4-- 

mains,  is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  and  is  known  as  the 
Manhattan  enclosed  arc  lamp.  It  operates  with 
5  amp^es,  at  85  volts,  on  i30  volt  circuits,  and  at 
80  volts  on  no  volt  circuits.  The  resistance  is 
wound  on  a  grooved  porcelain  cylinder,  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  lamp.  As  in  the  preceding  type  of 
Jamp,  the  resistance  onl  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
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be  adjusted  for  circuits  whose  pressures  vary.  Both 
the  inner  globe  and  the  enclosing  outer  globe  are 
closed  at  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  95.  The 
upper  carbon  employed  is  12  inches  in  length  and  a 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lower  carbon  is  five 
inches  in  length  and  a  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  a  5  ampere  current,  these  carbons  will  burn 
for  about  150  hours. 

A  more  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  light  from 
arc  lamps  can  be  obtained  by  employing  a  greater 
number  of  lamps,  each  of  which  produces  a  smaller 
amount  of  light,  but  requires  a  smaller  amount  of 
energy  to  operate  it.     Such  lamps  are  called  low- 


Low- 


lOW- 


FiG.  95. — Inner  and  Outer  Globes  for  Manhattan  Endoaed  Arc  Lamp. 

energy  or  low-current  lamps.  Some  of  these  low- 
current  lamps  are  operated  with  a  current  as  small 
as  2^  amperes.  Although  satisfactory,  generally, 
for  street  lighting,  yet  when  a  high  voltage  is  em- 
ployed the  color  of  the  light  is  objectionable.  This 
difficulty  has  been  remedied  by  a  form  of  lamp,  con-  JJ^ 
structed  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  called  the  gJJJ* 
twin-carbon  lamp.  Here  two  pairs  of  series-con- 
nected carbons  are  simultaneously  separated,  so  that 
the  two  arcs  are  burning  at  the  same  time  within 
the  lamp  globe.  By  this  arrangement,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  2^  amperes,  a  total  pressure  of  160  volts, 
or  a  pressure  of  80  volts  between  the  terminals  of 
each  pair  of  carbons,  can  be  employed*  Thft  \VV\- 
mination  produced  by  this  lamp  \s  vtP}  ^^^^^.^^^^vj  ^ 
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and  the  daylight  color  of  its  light  approaches  closely 

sf^te     to  that  of  sunlight     The  General  Electric  Com- 

uJSSSr'*  pany's  lamp  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  96.     As 

5SJ^      will  be  seen,  only  a  single  enclosing  globe  is  em- 

{doyed,  as  shown  in  the  lamp  on  the  right-hand  side 

of  the  figure.     This  globe,  however,  is  furnished 

with  a  porcelain  reflector,  placed  above  it,  as  shown 

at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.    The  twin-carbon 

lamp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  double-carbon 

lamp,  which  will  be  shortly  described,  where  two 

pairs  of  carbons  are  employed  in  the  lamp,  but  where 


Fio.  96. — General  Electric  Compan/s  Twin^carbon  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp. 

the  arc  is  only  established  between  one  pair  at  any 
one  time. 


The  advantages  possessed  by  various  forms  of 
arc  lamps  for  street  lighting  are  thus  discussed  by 
Professor  Ryan,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Relative 
Merits  of  Open  and  Enclosed  Arc  Lights  for  Street 
Illumination." 

"Again  returning  to  the  question  of  low-energy 
lamps,  CMie  might  wdl  ask,  why  not  carry  the  argu- 
ments for  small  units  down  to  incandescent  lamps 
^od  do  away  with  arcs  entirely?    This  might  be 
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quite  possible  were  it  not  that  one  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  good  lighting  is  that  the  buildings  rJ^jJJ^' 
and  other  objects  on  the  street  be  illuminated  to  aj/^^" 
considerable  height  above  the  ground.     Arc  lights  ^S?I2L- 
fulfil   this   requirement   by   flooding  the  buildings  £*^^ '®' 
with  light,  thus  producing  a  general  diffusion  which  "<f'>'^««- 
gives  the  street  an  illuminated  appearance  which 
can  not  be  obtained  with  incandescent  lamps,  unless 
they  are  placed  very  high  and  at  such  short  inter- 
vals as  to  make  their  use  prohibitive  from  a  cost 
point  of  view;   further  than  this,  the  light  from 
incandescent  lamps,  in  common  with  all  other  com- 
paratively low  temperature  sources,  lacks  the  lumi- 
nosity or  brilliancy  obtainable  irom  the  electric  arc. 

"The  incandescent  lamp  fills  a  very  useful  street 
lighting  field  of  its  own,  and  there  is  little  fear  of 
its  encroaching  upon  the  arc  where  light  of  consider- 
able volume  is  required. 

"In  general,  the  foregoing  can  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  five  conclusions. 

"ist.  Open  Arcs  give  a  higher  maximum  candle- 
power  than  enclosed  arcs  of  corresponding  wattage, 
but  the  maximum  candle-power  is  in  an  undesirable 
direction,  and  the  light  fluctuates  through  very  wide 
limits. 

"Enclosed  Arcs  give  a  higher  candle-power  through 
the  most  useful  angles  from  3°  to  10°  below  the 
horizontal.  The  light  from  the  enclosed  arc  is 
more  uniform  and  steadier,  and  generally  superior 
from  an  illuminating  point  of  view  to  the  open  arc 

"2d.  DirectCurrent  Enclosed  Arcs  produce  slight- 
ly higher  candle-power  than  alternating  enclosed 
arcs  of  corresponding  wattage,  but  so  far  as  illumi- 
nating value  is  concerned,  the  two  lamps  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  on  a  fair  basis  of  equality,  both 
being  superior  to  the  direct  current  open  arc. 

"3d.  Opal  Enclosing  and  Cleat  Oulfct  Ci\o\«&  ^^^ 
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light  relatively  further  than  any  other  combination, 
and  clear  enclosing  globes  should  never  be  used  ex- 
cept for  photographic  purposes,  where  actinic  rays 
are  essential. 

"4th.  Small  Unit  Arcs  will  illiuninate  proportion- 
ately greater  distances  than  large  units  for  a  given 
expenditure  of  energy. 

''5th.  Incandescent  Lamps  do  not  illuminate  bril- 
liantly to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  street  surface 
to  produce  the  effect  of  good  lighting,  and  are 
therefore  not  comparable  with  arc  lights." 

The  number  of  lamps  required  per  mile  for  pur- 
Number  of  poses  of  street  lighting  will  naturally  depend  on  a 
Dtf  i^ke*    variety  of  circumstances,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
ui^S^    distance  between  cross  streets,  length  of  die  blocks, 
etc;  yet,  generally,  for  such  purposes,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  far  better  general  illumination  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  number  of  smaller  units  of 
light,  and  with,  moreover,  a  higher  economy. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

ARC-LIGHT    CARBONS    AND    ALL-NIGHT    ARC    LAMPS 

"When  night 
Darkens  the  streets." 

— Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  Line  498 

PIECES  of  charcoal  or  short  rods  of  gas-retort 
carbons,  although  answering  very  well  for 
the  production  of  electric  light  for  lectures, 
or  for  use  for  a  few  hours  only,  are  unsuited  fortoi^fJSfiLi 
use  during  an  entire  night.  They  are  still  moreSriS? 
unsuited  for  such  cases  as  lighting  the  inside  of"'****^' 
rooms  which  are  dark  even  during  times  of  bright 
sunlight,  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  even  more 
prolonged  running  is  necessary.  Even  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  such  carbons  in  sufficiently 
great  lengths,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  supply 
the  gfreat  demand  that  soon  arose  from  the  won- 
derful increase  in  the  number  of  arc  lamps  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately 
for  the  art,  artificial  carbons  can  be  made  of  far 
better  quality  and  greater  length  than  is  possible 
from  either  of  the  before-mentioned  sources. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  use  of  arc-light  car-  BnomMwi 
bons  may  be  eained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  United  ^ot 
States  census  returns  a  production  is  recorded  of  carbons, 
nearly   173,000,000  carbons  for  arc  lamps  during 
the  year  1900.     Taking  the  length  of  the  average 
carbon  at  twelve  inches,  this  would  be  equivalent, 
in  round  numbers,  to  32,750  miles  oi  cax\»w  x^% 
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placed  end  to  end,  an  amount  sufficient  to  reach 
about  one  and  one-third  times  around  the  earth  at 
the  equator.  The  above  would  certainly  have  been 
much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  by  the  use 
of  enclosed  carbon-arc  lamps,  renewals  are  required 
but  once  in  every  hundred  hours,  whereas,  with  the 
open-arc  type,  such  renewals  would  have  been  re- 
quired each  twenty-four  hours. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Bunsen  was  the  first  to 
How  the     manufacture  artificial  carbons  for  the  carbon  plates 
JSducuSg  oi  his  voltaic  cell.     In  order  to  improve  the  con- 
JSg5iS'    ducting  power  of  such  carbons  by  increasing  their 
21^      density,  Bunsen,  after  baking  his  carbons,  dipped 
'"^'-^   them  in  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
then  again  baked  them.     In  this  way,  the  carbon 
depofiited  in  the  porous  mass  increased  its  density, 
and,  consequently,  increased  its  conducting  power. 
At  the  same  time,  the  exposure  of  the  carbon  to  a 
high  temperature  for  a  prolonged  period  also  in- 
creased its  density  and  consequently  its  conducting 
power. 

In  1846,   Staite  and  Edwards,  who  had  made 
suiuand   numefous  improvements  in  arc  lamps,  invented  a 
frtSSiu**  variety  of  artificial  carbons  somewhat  similar  to 
**'^^°^     those  of  Bunsen,  which,  however,  were  intended 
directly  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  carbons  em- 
ployed in  their  arc  lamps. 

Many  inventions  were  made  in  the  direction  of 

artificial  carbons  for  arc  lights  between  the  years 

jaccpie^      1846  and  1852.     These  different  inventions  were 

AnkMMi     directed  mainly  to  increasing  the  purity  of  the  car- 

*^'*°"*'     bon  and  thus  improving  its  conducting  power,  and 

to  increasing  the  length  of  time  that  the  carbon 

could  be  employed  for  the  production  of  the  arc 
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light  Jacquelain,  a  Frenchman,  especially  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  artificial  arc-light  car- 
bons. But  the  improvement  in  these  various  direc- 
tions that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  art  of 
arc  lighting  was  that  of  Archereau,  another  French- Archercau's 
man,  who  made  a  better  variety  of  carbon  rods^iitali! 
and  plates  by  forming  the  material  into  a  pasty 
mass,  consisting  of  various  pulverized  carbons 
mixed  with  carbonizable  liquids.  It  was  Archereau 
who  first  formed  such  pasty  masses  into  the  desired 
shapes  by  forcing  them  through  a  suitably  shaped 
aperture  by  pressure  obtained  from  a  hydraulic 
press.  Carre,  another  Frenchman,  still  further  im- 
proved this  process.  He  employed  the  following  o«Vg 
mixtures  for  his  carbons;  viz.,  15  parts  of  pureSlSS^ 
coke,  5  parts  of  calcined  lampblack,  both  reduced 
to  the  shape  of  very  fine  powder  and  mixed  widi 
a  syrup  containing  from  7  to  8  parts  of  sugar,  to 
which  a  little  gum  was  added.  This  mixture  was 
made  into  the  required  consistency  with  water,  after 
which  it  was  forced  through  suitable  draw-plates 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  order  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stiffer  paste  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  water,  the  substance  was  heated  prior  to  being 
placed  in  the  press.  As  the  rods  of  the  artificial 
carbons  came  out  of  the  press  they  were  received  ing 
on  grooved  tables  covered  with  charcoal  dust,  and 
were  then  placed  in  a  furnace,  wher^  they  were 
heated  to  a  full  red  heat  for  a  period  of  about  five 
hours.  On  their  withdrawal  from  the  furnace  they 
were  again  dipped  into  a  s)rrup  of  boiling  sugar 
and  reheated,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
density  and  length  of  life. 

In  order  to  still  further  increase  the  density  of 
caHbons  and  so  prolong  their  life,  Napoli, 
Frenchman,  conceived  the  Mea^  oi  ^k&cMi% 
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the  artificial  carbons  in  a  vacuous  chamber  after 
they  had  been  fully  carbonized.    When  the  carbons 
were  placed  in  this  vessel,  before  the  vacuum  was  i 
apphed,   the  carbons   were  heated   for  the  purpose  I 
of  expelling  all  their  absorbed  gases.     They  were  I 
then  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  boiling  syrup,  and 
subjected  to  a  strong  steam  pressure,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  sugar  solution  throughout  all  parts 
of  their  mass.     On  removal  from  this  vessel,  the 
carbons  were  again  exposed  to  a  prolonged  high 
temperature  while  out  of  contact  with  the  air.     In 
this  way,  the  quality  of  the  carbons  was  greatly  j 
improved,  and  their  length  of  life  increased.  I 

The  method   employed  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  arc-light  carbons  differs  somewhat 
from  any  of  the  Iwforc-dcscrilied  methods,  although, 
in  general,  the  processes  arc  somewhat  similar.  Vari- 
ous carbonaceous  materials,  sucli  as  coke,  especially 
petroleum  coke,   lampblack,  etc.,  are  crushed  and 
pinccd  in  retorts,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  high  j 
tempernttire   for  periods   varying   from    to  to  5a 
hntirii,  According  to  the  character  of  the  carbonsfl 
rminlreil,      This   piolonjfed   heating  improves  the^ 
purUy  of  the  citrlHiiiH,  and  increases  their  condiw 
llvUy.     Tim  mrlKtii  in  next  (fround  into  a  fine.f 
drr  unci  IhiIiivI,  ihiH  proccw  t 
lltHir.    The  II.M  ■        ■ 
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tamed.  As  manufactured  to-day,  artificial  carbons 
belong  to  two  classes;  viz.,  they  are  molded  or 
they  are  squirted.  In  molded  carbons  the  car- 
bonizable  flour  is  placed  in  a  steel  mold  and  the 
cover  then  placed  over  it.  The  mold  is  then  slowly 
heated  in  an  oven  until  the  mixture  becomes  pasty,  MoWed 
when  the  mold  is  taken  from  the  oven  and  placed  JJ^J^^ 
under  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  from  lOO  to  400  tons.  When 
forced  or  squirted  carbons  are  manufactured  the 
process  is  as  follows :  The  carbonizable  paste,  made 
from  the  carbonizable  flour  by  heating,  is  forced 
through  a  draw-plate  of  the  proper  proportions  by 
the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  As  the  carbons 
issue  from  the  press  they  are  received  on  a  table 
and  cut  into  the  proper  lengths.  Cored  carbons  are 
formed  by  forcing  the  mass  through  an  aperture  SSL,, 
shaped  so  as  to  leave  a  cylindrical  opening  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  throughout  the  entire 
carbon.     This  hole  is  then  filled  with  softer  carbon. 

Both  in  the  case  of  molded  and  squirted  carbons, 
after  the  former  have  been  removed  from  the  mold, 
and  after  the  latter  have  been  received  from  the 
hydraulic  press,  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
prolonged  heat,  by  means  of  which  the  volatile  mat- 
ter they  contain  is  driven  off,  and  the  carbonizable 
matter  decomposed,  and  its  carbon  deposited  widitn 
the  pores  of  the  mass.  This  heating  requires  to  be 
carried  on  slowly,  to  prevent  the  warping  of  tbcwKSfo' 
carbons.  The  carbons  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  mSiSS^ 
where  they  are  covered  with  several  layers  of  sand, 
so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air.  They  are  then  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  high  heat  for  a  period  that, 
in  some  cases,  extends  to  several  weeks.  In  this 
way,  carbons  of  remarkable  purity,  uniformity,  coo- 
ducting  power,  and  long  life  are  obta\tiodL« 
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In  order  to  still  further  improve  the  conductivity 
of  carbons,  they  are  sometimes  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  coating  of  cc^per,  deposited  on  the 
surface  by  electro-plating.  This  copper  coating  has 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  carbons  from  burning 
too  rapidly  during  their  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
value  of  the  coating  in  this  respect  may  be  judged 


from  the  fact  that,  while  12  inches  of  ordinary  ^ 
carbon  will  last  lO  hours  in  the  ordinary  lO  am- 
pere, 45  volt  lamp,  when  no  electro-plating  is  on 
it,  it  will  last  for  14  hours,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, when  electro-plated.  As  a  rule,  only  the 
carbons  that  are  employed  in  open  globes  are 
electro-plated.  Cored  carbons  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
30  protected. 
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The  general  appearance  of  a  solid  carbon  protected 
by  a  copper  plating,  and  a  cored  carbon  not  so  pro-  ^SJS*^ 
tected,  is  seen  in  Fig.  97,  the  solid  copper-coated  car-  ^^^^^'^ 
bon  being  shown  at  the  left-hand  side  and  the  cored 
carbon  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure. 

But  no  matter  how  great  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  in  order  to  increase  the  life  of  the  carbons, 
they  were  not  found,  when  burned  in  the  open  air, 
to  last  for  the  nine  hours  or  longer  during  which 
they  must  continue  to  bum  through  the  long  winter 
nights  in  high  latitudes.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  Longer 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  carbon  can  be  obtained  by  in-^ST^M 
creasing  the  length  of  the  carbon  rod,  and,  where  JwtoSr- 
arc  lamps  are  employed  for  outside  illumination,  SSJ?!?* 
such  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  carbon  rod  is 
possible,  yet,  if  this  increase  were  carried  too  far, 
the  length  of  the  lamp  would  become  unwieldy, 
where  the  lamp  rod  was  employed,  since  the  length 
of  such  lamp  rod  would  necessarily  be  as  long  as 
that  of  the  carbon  itself,  as  will  be  seen  in  an  old 
form  of  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  98,  where  the  tall  tube 
C,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lamp,  receives  the  car- 
bon rod.  This  type  of  lamp,  however,  is  now  gen- 
erally replaced  by  lamps  in  which  the  feeding  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  clamp  that  surrounds  the 
carbon  rod  directly,  thus  doing  awa^  with  the  lamp 
rod,  and  materially  shortening  the  length  of  the 
lamp.  This  last  feature  is  especially  desirable  for 
inside  illumination  of  rooms,  where  the  ceilings  are 
comparatively  low. 

Means  were  required,  therefore,  in  these  early 
days  in  -tfic  art,  for  devising  some  form  of  arc  htmp 
whose  carbons  would  last  for  a  period  of  nine  hours 
and  over,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called,  some 
form  of  all-nigbt  arc  lamp. 
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wrifiifi        One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  all-night  lamps  was 
dtoklfi^  that  devised  by  an  Englishman,  named  Wright. 


I^  »S.— Old  Farm  o(  Ai«  Lamp  with  Lwnp  rod,  ibowii^  iDCoBTtatant 


who  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "A  method 
of  producing  a  pennanent  light  by  condnaally  pra- 
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senting  one  or  more  fresh  points  or  surfaces  of 
carbon  or  other  suitable  material  to  the  path  of  the  wrigbf* 
electric  current."     For  this  purpose,  Wright  em-iJJ^J^ 
ployed  two  separate  rotating  carbon  disks,  placed  at  SSS' 
right  angles  to  each  other.     The  rotation  of  the'*"'* 
disks  was  obtained  by  means  of  wheelwork,  driven 


Fto.  90.— RuTuon't  All'nicht  Carbon  Arc  Lunp.  Note  tic  fomiUian 
ol  tbc  arc  bcmen  die  end  of  th«  carbon  rod  and  tba  diak  agaimt  the 
nirface  of  which  it  reatt  when  no  cnircat  ia  paiaing. 

by  a  spring  or  other  prime  mover.  Matters  were 
so  arranged  that  the  disks  were  first  brought  into 
contact,  and  afterward  slowly  separated,  thus  strik- 
ing Hie  arc  between  them. 

Wright's  all-night  lamp  was  modified  by  anothet 
Englishmaa    named    Harrison,    w\vo  Xndc   CK.V  % 
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patent  for  it  in  England,  in  1857.  Tbe  general 
details  of  Harrison's  all-nig^t  lamp  will  be  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  Fig.  99.  Here  only 
a  single  disk  is  employed,  tbe  u[q>er  carbon  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy  cylindrical  carbon  rod.  The 
arc  is  struck  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  attraction  of 
whose  armature  raises  the  upper  carbon  by  means 
of  a  cord  passing  over  pulleys,  as  shown. 


Flo.  too.— Wallue'i  All- 
Note  tbe  fact  that  the  arc 
pUtei,  Kbere  (he  earbooa  • 


Another  form  erf  all-night  carbon  arc  lamp  de- 
waiiacc->  vised  by  an  American  named  Wallace,  is  shown 
piMe^  in  Fig.  10a  Here  two  rectangular  plates  of  carbon 
are  placed  paralld,  one  vertically  over  the  otho-. 
Tbe  lower  plate  is  fisted,  and  the  upper  plate  mov- 
able, being  supported  by  the  armature  of  an  dectro- 
magnet  inclosed  in  the  box  A,  at  the  top  of  the 
lamp.  As  m  the  ordinary  arc  lamp,  when  the  cur- 
reatis  aot  pasang  tbe  two  caTtou  touch.  As  sotn 
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as  the  current  passes,  the  movement  of  the  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  raises  the  upper  carbon  and 
establishes  the  arc  between  the  two  plates.  Since 
such  plates  are  never  exactly  parallel,  the  arc  is 
started  between  them  through  the  path  of  least  elec- 
tric resistance.  As  soon  as  the  carbon  at  this  part 
is  consumed,  the  arc  moves  to  another  place,  in 
this  way  travelling  along  between  the  two  plates. 
Should  the  distance  between  the  carbons  become 


too  great,  the  upper  carbon  is  fed  toward  the  lower 
carbon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  lamp.  The 
carbons  of  this  lamp  would  last  for  about  one  hun- 
dred hours.  Although  this  regulator  is  extremdy 
simple,  yet  the  lig^t  it  produces  is  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  constant  travelling  of  the  arc. 

A  form  of  lamp  similar  to  the  preceding  is  shown  pj 

in  Fig.  loi,  and  is  called  the  Pilsen  lamp,  after  the  ^^ 
name  of  its  inventcn*.    As  in  the  Vf  a\\%tA^3kXGf^,  v?m<& 
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carbon  plates  are  employed,  though  of  smaller  width. 
The  upper  carbon  is  movable,  being  attached  to  the 
core  of  the  solenoidal  coil  S.  Like  the  Wallace 
lamp,  the  light  produced  is  irregular,  due  to  the 
travelling  of  the  arc. 

The  problem  of  producing  a  satisfactory  all-night 
arbon  arc  lamp  was  finally  solved  by  the  employ* 
noent  of  the  double-carbon  lamp.  Here  there  are  two 
separate  pairs  of  carbons.     The  series  and  shunt 


Fio.  ifli.— Briuh'a  Double  Caiboo  All-oisht  £«a[h 

magnets,  that  control  the  carbons,  are  so  arranged 
that,  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  only  one  pair  is 
separated.  In  other  words,  the  arc  is  only  formed  be- 
tweoi  one  pair,  tiie  other  pair  remaining  at  too  great 
a  distance  apart  to  have  the  arc  established  between 
them.  As  soon  as  the  pair  of  carbons  that  are  main- 
taining the  arc  are  consumed,  the  current  is  auto- 
matically switched  over  to  the  other  pair.  A  double- 
carbon  lamp  of  the  Brush  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  102, 
at  the  Jower  part  of  the  figure.     In  order  that  only 
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a  single  pair  of  the  carbons  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  arc  between  them  at  any  one  time,  thed^bL 
double  ring  clamp  or  clutch  K,  shown  at  the  top^^amp. 
of  the  figure,  has  one  pair  of  jaws,  that  is,  those 
connected  with  the  clamp  W*,  wider  than  the 
other  at  W^  Consequently,  on  the  attraction  of  the 
lifting  magnet,  the  clutch  W^,  connected  with  the 
wider  jaws,  is  first  lifted,  and  thus  separates  its 
carbons  higher  than  the  other,  so  that  the  arc  is  first 
established  between  the  carbons  connected  with  W^ ; 
for,  although  both  rods  are  lifted  at  each  movement 
of  the  armature,  yet  the  distance  between  the  car- 
bons connected  with  W^  is  too  great  to  permit  the 
arc  to  form  between  them.  When,  however,  the 
carbons  connected  with  W*  are  consumed,  so  that 
the  distance  between  them  becomes  too  gjeat  for 
the  arc  to  be  continued,  then  the  other  pair  is 
brought  into  action,  and  so  remain  until  consumed. 

The  double-carbon  arc  lamp  is  generally  employed 
on  series-connected  open-globe  lamps.  Its  mechan- 
ism is  simple,  and  its  operation  satisfactory.  Forwcump 
indoor  lighting,  where  multiple-connected  enclosed  ofaii-nifhi 
arc  lamps  are  now  generally  employed,  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  life  of  the  carbons  has  prac- 
tically solved  the  problem  of  the  all-night  arc  lamp, 
since,  in  this  way,  lamps  can  be  readily  obtained 
which  will  not  need  recarbonin<^  for  periods  as  great 
as  say  1 50  hours. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


ALTERNATING-CURilENT    LAMPS 

**It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  alternating -current  arc  is  a 
sequence  of  direct  -  current  arcs,  alternating  in  polarity,  and 
that  each  wave  of  current  produces  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
all  the  attributes  of  the  direct- current  arc.  The  hot  positive 
carbon  with  its  white  hot  crater,  from  which  extends  the  fan- 
shaped  blue  light  of  the  arc  to  the  small  white  tip  of  the 
colder  negative  carbon,  will  be  seen  to  die  away,  and  all 
light  goes  out  except  the  glow  of  the  red-hot  carbons,  and 
then  light  appears  again  with  the  current  reversed." — Alter- 
mating  Arc  Lamps:  Puffer 

'HE  advantages  possessed  by  alternating  elec- 
tric currents  for  high-tension  transmission 
render  arc  lamps  by  means  of  alternating- 
electric  currents  very  advantageous  in  many  respects. 
SlJS^V  Where  the  lamps  are  scattered,  and  are  situated  at 
lte5Ste'J25.  comparatively  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  dis- 
SrtificiSfii.  tribution,  alternating  currents  can  be  transmitted 
lummation.  ^^^  ^j^^  conducting  lincs  at  high  pressures,  and 

transformed  to  lower  pressures  by  means  of  step- 
down  transformers  inserted  between  the  line  circuits 
and  the  lamps. 

Alternating-current  arc  lamps  are  employed  both 

on  constant-current  and  on  constant-potential  cir- 

Aiternating  cuits.     Siucc,  iu  such  lamps,  the  lower  carbon  is  con- 

famps  for    sumcd  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  upper  carbon,  when 

current  and  such  lamps  are  furnished  with  enclosed  globes  the 

p^entiai    globcs  are  required  to  be  of  comparatively  great 

length,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a  long  negative 

carbon.      This  is  necessary,  since  the  time  during 
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which  tiie  lamp  can  be  maintained  without  recarbon> 
ing  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  n^^tive  carbon. 
With  six  indies  in  length  of  ne^tive  carbon  on  an 
altematingHiirrent  enclosed  arc  lamp,  this  carbon 
will  last,  with  the  pressures  ordinarily  employed,  for 
a  period  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  hours. 

For  enclosed  arc  lamps,  operated  in  series  on  al> 
temating-current  circuits,  a  constant-current  trans- 
former is  necessary,  so  that  the  current  strength  of 
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the  circuit  shall  be  maintained  constant,  no  matter 
how  many  lamps  may  be  cut  out  or  cut  into  the  cir- 
cuit, up  to  the  full  load.  This  transformer  is  situ- 
ated in  the  central  station  and  is  s6  arranged  that  it 
automatically  adjusts  the  distance  between  its  pri- 
mary and  secondary  coils,  so  as  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant current,  notwithstanding  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  in  operation. 

A  constant-current  transformer,  of  the  General 

Electric  Company's  type,  is  shown  m  ¥\a.  \QV  ^'^^ 

Vol.  IL— W 
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the  primary  and  secondary  coils  consist  of  flat  coils 
placed  around  a  laminated  core,  of  the  double  mag- 
netic circuit  type.  This  circuit  is  provided,  as  shown, 
EStS  with  three  vertical  limbs.  Where  the  transformer  is 
SSuSt?**  intended  to  supply  current  for  from  twenty-five  to 
ua™^  thirty-five  lamps,  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are 
former,  placed,  respectively,  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
transformer.  One  of  these  coils,  generally  the  lower 
or  the  primary,  is  fixed,  while  the  other  is  balanced 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  readily  moving  toward  or  from 
the  lower  coil.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  counter-weight,  so  adjusted  that  it  will  ex- 
actly balance  the  movable  coil  when  the  repulsion, 
which  will  take  place  between  the  coils  as  soon  as 
currents  are  passing  through  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, is  taken  into  account.  Any  increase  in  the 
strength  of  such  current,  caused  by  cutting  out  the 
lights  on  the  circuit,  is  prevented  from  taking  place 
by  the  movable  coil  being  repelled  from  the  station- 
ary coil,  on  account  of  the  mutual  repulsion  existing 
between  them.  This  moves  the  secondary  over  the 
t^^^SS^  primary,  and  so  decreases  the  amount  of  flux  passing 
Si^t*"^  through  it,  and,  hence,  the  amount  of  voltage  it  pro- 
duces. On  the  contrary,  any  decrease  in  the  current 
strength,  which  would  tend  to  be  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lamps  in  th^circuit,  will  be 
prevented  by  the  counter-weight  moving  the  second- 
ary coil  nearer  to  the  primary,  and  so  permitting  the 
secondary  to  produce  a  greater  voltage  by  reason  of 
the  greater  amount  of  flux  passing  through  it.  In 
constant-current  transformers,  intended  to  supply  a 
great  number  o£  lamps,  two  primary  and  two  sec- 
ondary coils  are  employed.  In  such  cases  the  pri- 
mary coils  are  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
transformer,  and  the  two  movable  secondaries  are 
so  balanced  as  to  be  able  to  move  readily  toward  or 
from  the  primaries.      Another  view  of  a  General 
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Etectric  Company's  constant-current  transformer, 
with  the  counter-weight  in  position,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  104. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  altemating-curreirt  elec- 
tromagnets would  be  impracticable,  since  the  polar- 
ity is  changed  with  every  change  in  the  direction  of  *'J^""*' 
the  current.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  when  anj^J^^ 
ahernating  electric  current  is  sent  through  ;a  trag- 
netizing  coil,  there  will  be  produced  a  continuous 


attraction  of  the  armature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
alternating-current  magnets  can  be  employed  for  the 
regulation  of  arc  lamps.  When  such  magnets  are 
provided  with  cores,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
these  be  thoroughly  laminated,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  setting  up  of  eddy  currents.  When  a  solenwdal 
coil  is  employed  with  a  thoroughly  laminated  core,  it 
is  found  that  such  a  core  possesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  being  attracted  with  greater  force  when  the 
ci>re  is  projecting  outside  the  solenoidal  coil. 

A  (lenera!  Electric  Company's  series  altemating- 
airrent  arc  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig,  105.     Siwat'i.V'fi. 
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lamp  is  intended  for  use  on  a  series  circuit,  it  must 
contain  both  a  series  and  a  shunt  magnet.  It  oper- 
ates on  the  differential  principle,  already  explained 
in  connection  with  direct-current  series-connected 
lamps.  In  this  lamp  the  cores  of  the  magnets  are 
laminated,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  eddy  currents.  A 
starting  resistance  is  provided  as  in  all  alternating 
series  lamps.  A  mechanical  cut-out  is  provided  in 
case  of  accidents  to  the  carbons  or  on  opening  the 
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circuit  of  any  larfip.  This  cut-out,  as  seen  in  the 

figure,  is  attached  to  a  hanger  bar,  which  is  in- 

Ekct'riE      sulated,  so  as  to  stand  the  test  of  a  constant  pressure 

■iierau-     of  40,ooo  volts.    The  hanger  bar  is  capable  of  hold- 

«nnJ^  ing  a  weight  of  700  lb.,  a  wide  margin  of  safety, 

mrcunp.    sluce  the  Weight  of  the  lamp  itself  is  only  30  lb.    A 

series  alternating-current  lamp,  provided  with  its 

outer  globe  and  a  reflecting  shade,  and  suspended 

to  the  line  circuit,  is  shown  in  Fig.  106.     The  box  at 
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the  top  of  the  figure  is  provided  with  a  mechanical 
switch  for  placing  the  lamp  in  or  removing  it  from 
the  circuit. 

Series-connected    alternating-current    arc    lamps 
have  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  general  Advaa. 
purposes  of  street  illumination,  but  are  unsuited  for  ]!S^%. 
inside  illumination,  such  as  department  stores,  mills,  Mc°am'pL 
and  factories,  by  reason  of  their  dangerous  pressure. 
The  use  of  series-connected  alternating-current  cn- 


Fia  106.— General  Electric  Company's  Alternating'Ctirreiit  Lamp.  Com- 
plete with  case,  outer  globe,  and  reflecting  shade. 

dosed  arc  lamps  offers  considerable  advantages  over 
ordinary  open  arc  lamps.  The  light,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  steadier,  its  daylight  value  can  be  made  to 
approach  more  nearly  that  of  sunlight;  mcMreover, 
the  cost  of  the  lamp  maintenance  is  considerably 
reduced,  since  the  lamps  require  to  be  trimmed  or 
recarboned  only  once  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

The  enclosed  alternating-current  arc  lamp,  when 
employed  for  out-door  illummatxon,  tco^  Nj^  '^josr 
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pended  from  a  mast-arm.     When  reflectors  are  em- 
u^S^f     ployed,  which  are  generally  formed  of  porcelain, 
tSrSSj!?"  the  lamps  can  be  placed  nearer  to  the  ground  than 
SJSJtaSpt.  ii^  the  case  of  open  arcs.    This  is  a  marked  advan- 
tage, since,  with  the  open  arc  lamps,  which  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  high  poles,  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  light  is  obtained  at  the  loss  of  consider- 
able intensity  of  its  illuminating  power.     The  dis- 
tribution of  the  light  of  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  is 
such  that  these  lamps  can  be  placed  near  to  the  ob- 
ject to  be  illumined.     These  lamps,  when  employed 
for   street   lighting   with   reflectors,   are  generally 
placed  at  a  distance  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  general  belief  in 
the  advantages  of  enclosed  alternating-current  arc 
l^un^     lamps  is  found  in  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  use 
SifSfif.    of  such  lamps.     Between  the  years  1895  and  1896, 
wi^Su**'   there  were  comparatively  few  alternating  open  arc 
cncioa«i^  lamps  iu  use.  During   1896,  from   1,000  to  1,500 
alternating  lamps  were  introduced  by  the  central 
stations.     In   1897,   the  first  satisfactory  enclosed 
alternating  lamp  was  made  commercially  successful, 
and  from  this  time  on,  the  growth  has  been  rapid 
and  constant.     In  the  years  1897  and  1898,  nearly 
30,000  lamps  were  installed;  during  1899,  30,000 
additional  lamps  were  required;  during  1900,  be- 
tween 50,000  and  60,000  lamps  were  installed ;  and 
an  increase  is  still  going  on. 

The  following  conclusions,  reacjied  by  a  commit- 
tee on  light,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Legislation, 
.  of  Cincinnati,  in  1901,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
different  systems  employed   for   street  lighting  in 
St.   Louis,   Chicago,   Milwaukee,   Pittsburg,   Alle- 
gheny, Edgewood  Borough,  Baltimore,  Washington 


arc 
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City,   Philadelphia,   New  York,  Hartford,  Boston, 
appear  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  actual  facts : 

"The  experience  of  your  committee,  therefore, 
in  all  these  cities  visited  would  tend  to  show  thatSSbSfSJ^ 
electric  lighting  of  the  open  type  or  enclosed  lamps  Sri5htti>. 
gives  a  better  illumination  than  either  gas  or  gaso-  E&'Sii? 
line  lamps,  either  of  the  open  flame  type  or  equipped  E^iJutton 
with  incandescent  gas  burners.     The  consensus  of^o^ing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  enclosed  arc  lamp  iSmSb^ 
superior  to,  and  an  improvement  on.  the  open  typefiSSJ. 
of  arc  lamp,  and  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  inclosed 
arc  lamps  the  alternating  is  better  than  the  direct- 
current  type,  because  a  greater  portion  of  the  light 
is  thrown  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  because, 
therefore,  the  general  illumination  of  the  street  is 
more  uniform.     Another  advantage  of  the  alternat- 
ing-current type  of  lamp  is  that  lamps  of   1,200 
candle-power  can  be  used,  if  desired,  from  the  same 
dynamo  that  furnishes  the  2,000  candle-power  lamps^ 
and,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  the  smaller  candle- 
power  a  greater  number  of  them  can  be  used  at  the 
same  cost  per  year  for  lighting,  enabling  the  lamps 
to  be  placed  much  closer  together.     The  use  of  an 
increased  number  of  lamps,  giving  the  same  amount 
of  light  more  evenly  distributed,  and  at  no  greater 
cost,  would  be  an  object  well  worth  striving  for." 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau,  for  October, 
1900,  in  giving  results  of  the  12th  Census  of  the 
United  States,  states  that  above  150  cities,  having  state* 
populations  of  25,000  and  upward,  have  replaced  Bureau 
open  arcs  and  installed  enclosed  arcs  in  their  stead,  for  «9«>  00 

increMc  of 

The  installation  of  enclosed  arcs  for  street  lighting«n^j«» 
has  been  so  rapid  that  fifty-one  of  these  cities,  orin»-f«"«nt 

^  "^  arc  lampa 

thirty-three  per  cent  of  all,  have  permanently  adopted  ^jj'g^ 
arc  lights  of  the  enclosed  type.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  out  of  the  fifty-one  cities  thus  t^ifcw^v^ 
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which  have  adopted  enclosed  arcs  and  abandoned 
open  arcs,  twenty-six  have  a  population  of  50,000, 
while  ten  of  them  have  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more,  according  to  the  Census  of  1900. 

Where  a  single  arc  lamp  is  to  be  taken  from  a 
high-pressure  circuit,  the  high-pressure  wires  are 
£l^2i^  connected  to  the  primary  of  a  step-down  trans- 
former, the  secondary  terminals  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  the  arc  lamp,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  107.     In  this  circuit  a  meter  has  been  placed 


Brmmeh 


=!&S^ 


Fio.  107. — Circuit  Connections  of  Alternating-current  Lamp.  Note 
the  connections  of  the  secondary  mains  with  the  electric  meter,  switch, 
and  arc  lamp. 

in  the  secondary  circuit,  so  as  to  determine  the  time 
during  which  the  current  has  been  supplied  to  the 
lamp,  thus  fixing  the  proper  charge  for  service. 

Where  constant-potential  mains  are  already  in- 
stalled for  the  supply  of  incandescent  lamps,  alter- 
nating-current lamps  may  be  employed,  connected 
with  such  mains  in  parallel.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  three  lamps  are  to  be  connected  in  parallel  to 
such  constant-potential  mains,  and  that  the  mains  are 
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supplied  with  a  constant  electric  pressure  of  say 
from  50  to  300  volts.     Suppose,  moreover,  that  the 
lamps  employed  operate  best  with  a  pressure  of  33 
volts.    Now  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the  pres-  i^^JiJiit 
sure  of  50  to  100  volts  on  the  constant-potential  ^nSnf- 
main  can  be  reduced  to  the  33  volts  required  for  the  KSS?** 
proper  operation  of  the  lamp.    These  three  methods 
are  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  108,  where  s  s 
represents  the  constant-potential  mains,  carrying  say 


ii 


o    or 


O     O  T* 


o  o  rJ 


if. 
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Fio.   108. — Three  Methods  of  Reducing  PreMure  of  Alternating-current 

Lamp  to  Constant-potential  Mains. 

either  50  or  100  volts  alternating  pressure;  T,  T*, 
T*,  T*,  represents  safety- fuse  cut-outs;  H*,  H*,  H*, 
are  switches  for  controlling  the  arc  lamps  A*,  A*,  A*. 

At  A*,  in  addition  to  the  switch  H^  there  is  pro- 
vided a  choking  coil  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  for^'^®' 
such  purposes,  an  economy  coil.    This  coil  is  so  pro-  ^*^- 
portioned  as  to  cut  down  the  pressure  to  say  the 
thirty-three  volts  necessary  for  the  proper  operation 
of  the  lamp  A^.    At  A*,  in  add\l\ou  Xo  >5c«;  s^\\.^ 
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H*,  there  is  provided  a  resistance,  R,  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  cut  down  the  pressure  to  thirty-three 
SisSfnce  ^^^-     ^*  ^*»  *"  addition  to  the  switch  H*,  there 
dSSiT*^  is  provided  a  step-down  transformer,  ^^which  suppHes 
fomcr.    ^  pressure  of  about  thirty-five  volts.     A  small  re- 
sistance, r,  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary,  is 
provided  to  maintain  the  pressure  of  the  lamp  ter- 
minals at  about  the  thirty-five  volts  required  for  its 
proper  operation.     Of  the  three  methods  described 
above,  that  of  the  economy  coil  is  the  simplest  and 
the  most  economical,  since  it  requires  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure of  energy  than  either  the  resistance  or 
the  step-down  transformer. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

ARC-LAMP     FIXTURES    AND    APPURTENANCES 

"The  sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out; 
At  one  stride  comes   the  dark." 

— The    Ancient   Manner:    Coleridge 

IN  any  system  of  arc  lighting  the  lamps  are  hung 
or  suspended  where  they  will  best  illumine  the 
spaces  to  be  lighted.  Various  methods  for  sus- 
pending such  lights  are  employed,  but  whatever  be^'b?'* 
the  method,  means  must  be  provided  so  that  the  accodbie. 
attendant  or  lamp  trimmer  can  readily  reach  the 
lamp  for  properly  cleaning  the  lamp  and  its  globes, 
and  for  replacing  the  carbons  that  have  been  con- 
sumed during  the  maintenance  of  the  arc.  This  re- 
placing of  the  carbons  is  generally  called  recar- 
boning. 

For  out-door  lighting  a  number  of  high  candle- 
power  arc  lamps  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  109.  Where  the  spaces  iMrhSir. 
to  be  lighted  are  sufficiently  open  this  method  of 
illumination  produces  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  full 
moonlight.  The  improvements,  however,  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  enclosed  arc  lamps,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  produce  a  much  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  light,  and  which,  when  of  the  low- 
economy  or  low-current  type,  can  be  employed  in 
greater  numbers,  render  it  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
uniform  and  better  distribution  of  the  light  by  plac- 
ing the  lamps  near  the  sutiace  \o  \^  >i^^\Tewvc^R^ 
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Such  a  method  is  less  wasteful  than  when  the  lamps 
mul£^  ^''e  placed  at  the  top  of  a  high  pole  or  tower.  Where, 
SUpTSU  however,  the  tower  system  of  electric  lighting,  as  this 
"nM^  method  is  called,  is  employed,  means  must  be  pro- 

vided   for  the  lamp  trimmer  to  reach  the  lamps. 

This  is  afforded  either  by  means  of  steps  or  ladders. 


P 


Tomr  Arc  Ughlinsi     Although  ■ 
1  i>  compamivcly  uuU. 


Sometimes,  however,  means  are  adopted  for  read- 
Jl^^      ily  lowering  the  arc  lamp.    This  can  be  done  as  rep- 
JJj^^'  resented  in  Fig.  i  lo,  where  an  iron  frame  supporting 
^^       the  lamp  can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as 
to  permit  it  to  be  readily  reached  by  die  lamp  trim- 
mer.   A  conical  hood  placed  above  the  lamp  serves 
O}  protect  it  from  the  weather.  Since  the  inside  of 
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this  hood. IB  »nooth  and  whitened,  it  also  acts  as  a^ 


Another  method  of  suspension  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  III.      This  is  called  a  cross-wire  suspension, ^j^til 
and  is  sometimes  employed  for  hanging  a  Uunp  di- 
rectly over  the  middle  of  a  street.     Here  the  lamp 


can  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  cord, 
C  C  C  C.  In  many  forms  of  supports,  sudi,  f(» 
example,  as  pole  supports,  shadows  are  cast  by  the 
pole.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  various  methods  are 
adopted  for  supporting  the  lamp  outside  of  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  pole.  To  avoid  this  the  lamp  tsJS^n 
attached  to  arma  that  project  beyond  ftvw^Xft.    V'c^ 
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such  cases  a  very  convenient  method  for  readily 
raising  or  lowering  the  lamp  is  by  what  is  called 
the  mast-arm  support,  as  in  Fig.  112,  where  the 
mast-arm  consists  of  a  main  rod  formed  of  iron 
tubing  with  guy  rods  and  cross  rods  for  stiffening 
and  supporting  it  on  a  frame  or  bracket  directly 
mounted  on  the  pole.  This  arrangement  permits 
the  lamp  to  be  lowered  to  the  side  of  the  pole  where 
It  can  readily  be  reached  by  the  lamp  trimmer. 

Various  forms  of  switches  operated  by  hand  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  arc  lamp  in 


Ha 


nanfer 

boarai. 


Fig.  itt 


Sospeoiion  for  Arc  Limp.      Note  the 
ployed  for  lowering  the  lamp. 


means  em- 


a  circuit  or  removing  it  from  the  same.  Such 
switches  were  formerly  placed  on  a  board,  called  a 
hanger  board,  to  which  the  lamp  was  suspended. 
Hanger  boards  are  now  generally  displaced  by  in- 
sulated hangers,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  106,  the 
switch  being  placed  directly  below  such  hanger.  The 
switch  shown  in  Fig.  113,  instead  of  being  placed 
either  on  the  lamp  or  on  the  hanger,  is  supported 
on  a  wall  or  post,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  readily 
reached  by  the  lamp  trinuner.  Such  switches,  how- 
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ever,   should  never  be  placed  where  they  can  be 
readily  reached  by  the  general  public.  This  is  es-iJJifa^p 
pecially  true  in  the  case  of  series  arcs,  where  the*^'^' 
pressure  employed  on  the  entire  line  is  high,  and, 
consequently,  dangerous,  should  contacts  occur  so 
as  to  permit  a  person  incautiously  handling  the  lamp 


Fig.  iia. — Mast-arm  Support  for  Arc  Lamp.     Note  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  here  to  cast  shadows  in  the  space  directly  below  the  lamp. 

to  be  exposed  to  the  entire  pressure.  The  hand 
switch  represented  in  the  above  figure,  is  so  arranged 
that  the  mains  of  the  switch-handle  automatically 
display  the  words  "on''  or  "off,"  thus  indicating 
the  position  occupied  by  the  switch. 

For  the  ready  control  of  lamps  employed  for  in- 
door illumination,  such,  for  exatt\p\e,  ?kS  vcv  ^^^xv- 
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ment  stores,  where  the  lamps  are  connected  to  con- 
stant-potential mains,  a  variety  of  suspension,  called 
the  "ceiling  board,"  is  employed.  Here,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  114,  the  insulated  suspension  hanger  is  at- 


iniol  Cu(-oul  Switch  for  Arc   I 


tached  to  a  porcelain  block,  through  which  the  con- 
ductors connected  with  the  mains  pass,  ready  for 
connection  with  the  lamp  terminals. 

For   in-door  lighting,  considerable  difficulty  is 
sometimes  experienced  where  heavy  machinery  is 


Fie.  1 14.— FoKcUin  Ccilinc  Board  for  Haltiplc-canncctcd  Arc  Lamps. 


employed,  as  in  weaving  mills,  where  high-backed 
looms  are  installed,  or  in  machine-shops,  where 
either  stationary  or  travelling  cranes  are  used,  in  in- 
saring  that  uniform  distribution  of  light  which  is 
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required  for  the  examination,  say  at  a  distance  of 
sercnty-five  feet  from  the  lamps,  of  the  fine  threads 
employed  in  weaving,  or  the  high-grade  machine 
tcx)l-work  employed  in  machine-shops.      For  such 
purposes,  the  use  of  a  shade  is  necessary.    Here  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  employ  shades  that  cut  off  too  ^£^ 
much  light.    The  shape  of  the  shade  will  depend  on  ^  u^d 
the  proportion  of  light  which  it  is  desired  to  throw  ^iZ^^ 
directly  on  the  object  to  be  illumined,  as  compared  ^uon 
with  the  amount  of  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  "'^***'**'* 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room.     Where  these  are 
whitened,  as  should  generally  be  done  for  in-door 
illumination,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
light  is  required  to  be  thrown  on  the  object  by  re- 


Fic.   IIS- — Shades  and  Reflectors  for  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps. 

flection  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  the  full  porce- 
lain shade,  shown  at  No.  3,  of  Fig.  115,  throws  too 
much  of  its  light  directly  downward,  and  permits 
too  little  to  reach  the  walls  and  ceiling,  so  that  the 
porcelain  shade,  seen  at  No.  4,  is  preferable.  For 
factories,  where  porcelain  shades  are  liable  to  break- 
age, metallic  shades,  such  as  represented  in  Nos.  i 
and  2,  are  preferable. 

In  some  cdses,  where  it  is  desired  to  throw  die 
light  upward,  a  form  of  inverted  arc  lamp  is  em- 
ployed, such  as  seen  in  Fig.  116.  Here  the  positiTe  JJJ^JJ^ 
carbon  is  placed  below  the  negative.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  generally  better  to  arrange  the  lamp  mechanism 
80  as  to  feed  the  nqiative  carbotu    la  vK^tiXsbi  ^^s^ 
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lamps  the  n^^ative  carbons  may  be  made  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  positive,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
more  rapid  consumption,  due  to  the  heated  gases 
rising  from  the  arc.  For  arc  lamps  globes  of 
various  shapes  are  employed,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  represented  in  Fig.  117.  Considerable  care  is 
necessary  as  regards  the  character  of  the  globe  em- 
ployed, since,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  made,  an  ap- 


Onr, 

■kMiMr 
globafof 


preciable  loss  occurs  during  tiie  transmission  of  light 
through  it.  Globes  are  formed  either  of  clear  trans- 
parent glass,  or  opal  glass,  or  of  translucent  glass 
and  opal  glass,  called  alabaster.  Arc-lig^t  globes 
are  either  blown  or  molded.  In  either  case  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  irregularities  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  since  such  irregularities  in  the 
globes  will  produce  marked  unevenness  in  the  illumi- 
aation.    As  a  rul^  molded  globes  are  preferable  to 
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blown  globes,  but,  even  here,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  irregularities  in  the  light  produced  by 
variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass  at  the  joints 
of  the  mold. 


According  to  Professor  Crocker,  the  loss  of  light 
in  passing  through  transparent  globes  amounts  toajhib'y 
as  much  as   from  five  to  ten  per  cent.     Unless  ffiSSS 
care  is  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  globes  clean,  this  *^*°'**' 


Fig.  117. — Various  Shapes  of  Outer  Globes  for  Arc  Lamps.  Note  that 
some  of  the  globes  are  open  at  both  top  and  bottom,  while  some  are  open 
only  at  one  end. 

loss  may  be  even  more  than  twice  as  great.  Opal 
globes  may  cause  a  loss  varying  from  twenty  per 
cent  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  this,  in  the  case  of 
thick  opal  globes,  many  sometimes  reach  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent.  With  alabaster  globes  the  loss  is 
even  greater,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  high  as 
from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe  is  left  clear  and  the  lower  part 
ground.    The  clear  part  may  either  be  tVve  My^t  VaNS. 
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of  the  globe,  snch  as,  for  example,  in  department 
stores,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  light  is  to  be 
thrown  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  for  diffusion,  and 
the  smaller  proportion  thrown  directly  downward ; 
or,  a  vertical  half  of  the  globe  may  be  ground,  as, 
for  example,  in  show  windows,  where  the  clear  half 
of  the  globe  faces  the  window,  and  the  ground 
half  is  turned  toward  the  observer. 


i8.— "Holophsne"  for  Arc  Limp,  *  form  of  ouler  glob*  deptnd- 
rcBcction  and  nfriclion  of  the  liahl.  Note  the  fact  that  lbs 
tB  to  tbrow  raoct  at  the  llgtit  downmrd 


An  improved  form  of  glass  globe,  called  the 
"holophane,"  ensures  an  excellent  distribution  of  the 
light.  Here  the  entire  globe  is  made  of  clear  glass, 
but  the  outer  surface  is  molded  in  the  shape  of  hol- 
low prismatic  rings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ri8.  The  in- 
clination of  the  faces  of  the  rings  differs  in  \'arious 
parts  o£  the  globe.    They  are  so  arranged  that  the 
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light  striking  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  is  reflected 
generally  downward,  while  that  striking  the  remain- 
ing rings  emerges  from  the  globe  either  horizon- 
tally, or  in  a  direction  below  the  horizontal  line. 
In  order  to  ensure  a  still  better  general  diffusion 
of  the  light,  the  globe  is  also  ribbed  vertically.  An 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  holophane  arises  from  theJJntoiht 
fact  that,  for  its  proper  operation,  the  position  of  hSo^hanes. 
the  arc  should  be  maintained  constant,  or  the  lamp 
should  be  of  the  focusing  type.  Lamps  of  this 
description  are  much  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order, 
and  much  more  expensive  than  the  lamps  ordinarily 
employed. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

FOCUSING  LAMPS   OR  ARC-LIGHT   PROJECTORS 

''Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea." 

— The  Golden  Year:  Tennyson 


F 


OR  purposes  where  reflectors  or  lenses  are 
employed  to  throw  the  light  of  the  arc  in  one 
direction  as  a  more  or  less  parallel  beam,  it 
iam^***  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  arc 
despite  changes  in  the  length  of  the  carbons  due  to 
their  consumption.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  both  the  carbons,  the  positive 
cafbon  being  fed  about  twice  as  rapidly  as  the 
negative.     Such  lamps  are  called  focusing  lamps. 

Focusing  lamps  are  employed  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.    At  sea,  for  example,  they  are  employed 
for  searchlights  for  discovering  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  detecting  the  approach  of  torpedo 
different  *  boats,  or  for  the  general  illumination  of  the  ocean 
fo/^SSch   off  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast.     Focusing  lamps 
i^"^«re    are  also  employed  in  the  illumination  of  lighthouses, 
to  enable  ships  to  determine  their  location;  in  the- 
atres for  scenic  effects,  for  projecting  lanterns,  for 
electric  headlights  for  locomotives,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

Since  in  searchlights  it  is  desired  that  all  the 
light  shall  be  thrown  in  one  direction  only,  the  car- 
bons are  not,  as  a  rule,  placed  vertically  over  one 


employed. 
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another,  as  in  ordinary  arc  lights,  but  are  inclined 
away  from  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  to  be 
projected,  so  that  the  rays  of  maximum  intensity 
shall,  on  the  whole,  issue  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
direction.  An  examination  of  Fig.  1 19,  at  the  right-  o?SJbSnt 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  will  show  how  inclined  car-  irgSS^**' 
bons  expose  a  greater  portion  of  the  positive  crater 
in  the  general  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  shall  issue.  Sometimes, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  carbons  that  are 
placed  vertically  one  over  the  other,  by  moving  or 
shifting  the  positive  carbon  a  little  to  one  side,  as 


Fig.  119. — Positions  of  Carbons  in  Focusing  Carbon  Arc  Lamp.  Note 
that  in  both  of  the  positions  here  represented,  the  light  from  the  highly 
heated  positive  crater  can  be  readily  thrown  out  in  a  general  horizontal 
direction. 

shown  in  Fig.  1 19,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  dis- 
placed carbons  are  caused  to  issue  from  the  lamp  in 
a  direction  approximately  parallel,  either  by  reflec- 
tion from  mirrors,  or  by  refraction  from  lenses, 
placed  back  of  the  arc. 


High-grade  searchlights  are  generally  provided 
with  a  lamp  mechanism  containing  both  a  direct- 
current  or  series  magnet,  and  a  shunt  magnet.  Very 
small  focusing  lamps  are  sometimes  operated  by 
hand,  but  this  is  objectionable,  unless  M^v^  \ax«v^'5»  "^x^ 
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to  be  employed  for  a  very  short  length  of  time. 
A  lamp  mechanism  of  the  automatic  focusing  type, 
such  as  is  employed  in  searchlights,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
12a  Since  the  c^mdle-power  of  the  searchlight  is 
high,  large  carbcms  are  employed,  in  order  to  per- 


r  SnrcUiflit.     Note  the 
f^l  that  bere,  a 


mit  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  positive  crater 
tiiat  will  attend  the  employment  of  large  currents. 
The  positive  and  n^jative  carbons  are  shown  re- 
^>ectively  at  P  and  N.  The  direct-current  electro- 
magnet, M,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  de- 
presses  the  lever  LL,  and  thtia  sq^rates  the  car- 
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bons,  establishing  the  arc  between  them.  When 
this  arc  becomes  too  long,  a  shunt  magnet,  placed  in 
the  base  of  the  lamp  mechanism,  by  the  attraction  of 
its  armature,  permits  a  screw-shaft,  55.  to  be  driven 
so  as  to  bring  the  carbons  leather.  W  is  a  device 
operated  by  hand,  and  provided  so  as  to  permit  the 


Fid.  III. — Fonuing  Lvnp  and  Hirror  (or  ScinhlichL  Note  thU  In 
Ikia  cue  the  light  of  the  arc  u  directed  toward  the  Rfleetor  in  the  bad 
ol  the  reflector  box,  and  that  the  tight  after  reflection  patiea  out  of  the 
front  of  the  reflector  box. 


operator  to  move  the  positive  carbon  to-and-fro,  so 
as  to  expose  its  crater  in  the  best  direction. 

The  lamp  mechanism   shown  in  the  preceding  vjrioui 
figure  is  placed  inside  a  cylindrical  projector  box,  as  J^;^ 
shown  in  Fig.  i2i.    In  the  rear  of  the  bmc  is  placed »n:-i^M^ 
a  rdlector  made  of  silvered  copper  ot  ^k«>.    Vcv 
Vol.  U.-H 
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high-class  projectors,  this  reflector  is  always  made 
of  glass,  as  is  the  case  in  the  projector  shown  in 
Fig,  121,  where  a  glass  reflector.  A,  has  two  curved 
surfaces,  which,  however,  are  not  parallel  to  one 
another,  so  that  the  glass  is  thicker  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Since  this  difference  in  thickness 
renders  the  glass  reflector  liable  to  crack,  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  instruments,  it  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  parabolic  glass  reflector,  coated  with  silver. 

Screen  shutters  are  placed  in  front  of  the  case  to 
■prevent  the  direct  rays  from  leaving  the  projector. 


These  shutters  throw  the  rays  back  on  to  the  re- 
flector, so  that  all  the  light  issuing  from  the  pro- 
jector comes  out  in  a  nearly  parallel  beam.  In  all 
high-class  projectors  a  magnet  surrounds  the  arc 
except  on  one  side,  so  as  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  the  arc  in  the  centre  of  the  large  carbons,  and, 
in  this  way,  maintain  it  at  the  focus  of  the  reflector. 
Projectors  are  generally  built  to  operate  on  constant- 
potential  mains,  such  as  are  employed  for  feeding 
incandescent  lamps.     A  r^fulating  resistance,  there- 
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fore,  is  placed  in  series  with  the  lamp,  in  order  to 
roduce  the  voltage  of  the  mains  to  the  ventage  re- 


quired for  the  operation  of  the  projector.     This 
is  usually  from  forty  to  sixty  volts,  according  to 


the  lamp  and  the  current  employed. 

rfaeostat,  obc  variaUe  resistance,  em^icrfcd.  in.  cjacoAK.-'^ 
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tion  with  a  high-grade  projector,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
122.  Here  the  movements  of  a  lever  serve  to  intro- 
duce into,  or  remove  from,  the  circuit  a  varying 
number  of  series-connected  German  silver  resistance 
coils. 

The  following  are  the  current  strengths  and  volt- 
ages employed  by  the  General  Electric  "Company  in 


ComBt  '*®  various  sizes  of  projectors.  The  9-inch  projector 
•trcDgtm  takes  a  current  of  10  amperes,  and  requires  a  pres- 
H'*™-  sure  of  from  43  to  46  volts  between  the  carbons.  It 
n^(  employs  for  the  positive  carbon  a  cored  carbon  % 
inch  in  diameter,  and  for  the  negative  a  solid  carbon 
^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  18-inch  pro- 
jectoT  requires  a  current  of  35  amperes,  and  a  pres- 
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sure  of  from  47  to  50  volts  between  the  carbons.    It 
employs  a  f|tbs  of  an  inch  positive  cored  carbon,  cmei 
and  a  ^ths  inch  negative  solid  carbon.    A  30-inch  £J°*Si' 
projector  reqiiires  80  amperes  with  from  49  to  543^JdlL 
volts  between  the  carbons.     It  employs  a    iJ^thKu^ri^ 
inch  positive  (xtred  carbon,  and  a  ^ths  inch  nega-^^,^t^' 
tive  cored  carbon.     A  36-inch  projector  requires  aP"^""*'*" 
current  of  130  amperes,  and  from  50  to  55  volts 


Fio.  116. — Advantagt  of  Slithl  Divericnee  of  Projntar  Riyi.  Ni- 
agira  under  the  leirclilicbt.  Note  tbe  fael  that,  if  Ihe  ray*  were  atrictlj 
parallel,    but   a    comparMiveljr    limited    portion    of    Ibe    Falls    would    be 


pressure  at  the  arc.    It  employs  a  ij4-inch  positive 
carbon,  and  a  i-inch  cored  carbon. 

The  beam  of  nearly  parallel  rays,  that  is  projected 
or  thrown  out  from  the  projector,  can  be  turned  in 
the  various  directions  required,  either  ty  means  of 
hand-control,  or  by  means  of  electric-control.     In 
a  hand-controlled  projector  of  the  form  shown  inHcOndi 
^■ST-  125,  the  light  can  be  turned  in  various  vertical  i^;ku 
or  horizontal  directions  by  the  operator,  standing  fa"-— 
by  the  side  of  the  projector  case  or  box,  and  moving 
it  by  the  handles  in  the  desired  direction.     In  dec- 
trically-coatroUed  [Wojectt»-s,  such,  fot  exaxo.^,  «3b 
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that  shown  in  Fig.  124,  these  movements  are  ob- 
"m'SS'i^  tained  by  means  of  two  electric  motors  placed  in  the 
"njl^^.  base  of  the  projector.  One  of  these  motors  drives 
a  train  of  gear-wheels  that  controls  the  vertical 
movements,  and  the  other  motor  drives  a  train  of 
gear-wheels  that  controls  the  horizontal  movements. 


Pio.  i>7.— Fociuing  Lamp  Idt  Lanlrm  Projection.  NoM  that  bolb 
carboni  art  electcictlly  fed.  In  lomc  formi  of  focuiini  lamps,  this 
feedins  ■•  accompliahed  br  band. 

These  movements  are  regulated  by  a  controller. 
Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of 
the  controller  handle  correspond  to  the  movements 
of  the  beam  of  light.  Directions  between  the  ver- 
tical and  the  horizontal  are  obtained  by  the  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  two  trains  of  gear-wheels. 
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Where  the  projector  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pilot- 
house, the  movements  of  the  beam  of  light  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  mechanism  placed  within  the 
pilot-house. 

A  30-inch  projector  in  operation  is  seen  in  Fig. 
125.  Here  the  issuing  rays  appear  to  be  parallel. 
Generally,  however,  they  are  given  some  little  di- 


Plo.  i*B. — Focininf  Lwnp  for  Locomotin  Hndlisht. 

vergence,  so  as  to  increase  the  area  of  the  space  a<i™ii- 
illumined.     For  example,  in  Fig.  126,  a  slight  di-SJSljV 
vergence  given  to  the  rays  of  light  permits  them  to  If!^ 
illumine  a  greater  portion  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  ^|!^ 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  rays  been '''''•■ 
maintained  exactly  parallel. 


The  application  of  a  projector  for  lantern  pur- 
poses is  seen  in  Fig.  127.     The  light  so  QkKa\^«& 
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gives  excellent  results,  both  for  the  ordinary  lantern 
slide,  and  for  the  projecting  microscope. 

Where  electricity  is  employed  on  railroad  trains 
for  incandescent  lamps  and  other  purposes,  a  carbon- 


— Toronto  City  Hb1[  wiib  Ti 


Poouiae    arc  headlight  is  sometimes  employed.    A  headlight 
!^£i«iTc  of  this  description  is  shown  in  Fig.  128,  where  a 
*'*^''***'    focusing  arc  lamp  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  para- 
bolic reflector. 

Sometimes,   in  order  to  produce  very  marked 
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effects,  a  number  of  projectors  are  simultaneously 
employed.     Very  beautiful  effects  of  this  character  ^|jj|f;Sr 
were  obtained  in  the  illumination  of  the  Toronto  J^J^JJ: 
City  Hall,  with  ten  30-inch  projectors,  on  the  recent  "***^* 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  York's  visit  to  that  city. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig. 
129. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


ARC-LIGHT    GENERATORS 

"In  arc  lighting  in  series,  the  function  of  the  dynamo  is 
to  keep  the  amperes  constant,  no  matter  how  many  or  few 
lamps  are  in  circuit ;  while  each  lamp  is  provided  with  a  shunt 
device  which  governs  the  movement  of  the  carbons,  so  that 
the  feeding  of  them  shall  keep  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  the 
volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp,  approximately  constant'' — 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery:    S.  P.  Thompson 


A 


RC-LIGHT  generators  are  of  two  types;  viz., 
constant-current  generators,  and  constant- 
potential  generators.  These  two  tjrpes  of 
generators  are  respectively  employed  for  feeding 
c«^|j«-  lamps  on  constant-current  circuits,  and  on  constant- 
^m!ton.  potential  circuits.  In  constant-current  generators 
the  dynamo  must  be  able  to  maintain  on  the  line 
conductors  an  absolutely  constant  current,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  lamps,  up  to  the  full  number  the  ma- 
chine is  designed  to  produce,  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  or  removed  from  the  circuit.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  lamps  on  a  constant-current  cir- 
cuit, of  course,  necessitates  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  line  circuit,  and,  conversely,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  lamps  necessitates  a  de- 
^SmS'  crease  in  such  resistance.  If,  then,  the  current 
^ncnltori.  Strength  is  to  be  maintained  constant,  the  generator 
must  be  capable  of  proportionally  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  pressure  at  the  machine  terminals. 
In  a  constant-potential  generator,  on  the  contrary, 
the  machine  must  be  able  to  maintain  a  constant 
pressure,  or  difference  of  potential,  between  the 
wains,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  have  been  intro- 
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duced  into  the  circuit,  or  no  matter  how  much  the 
current  strength  may  have  increased. 

At  the  present  day,  series  arc  lamps  are  placed  in 
a  single  circuit  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  125  orSj^JSZ^o* 
more.     This  requires  a  very  high  voltage  on  the  JSSS'of**" 
line.     As  is  well  known,  in  generators  of  the  closed-  Sl^nJSf 
coil  type,  that  is,  those  in  which  the  armature  coils  SS^SdSiy 
are  connected  together  in  a  single  closed  circuit,  any  ?SSitf 
sudden  breaking  or  opening  of  the  circuit  will  re- 
sult, by  self-induction,  in  the  production  of  a  dan- 
gerously  high   voltage,   that   might  readily   cause 
considerable  damage,  either  to  the  line  and  its  ap- 
paratus, or  to  adjoining  property.     When  a  great 
number  of  arc  lamps  are  employed  in  series  on  the 
same  line  where  large  generators  are  required,  ma-couarc^* 
chines  of  the  open-coil  type  are  preferable,  that  is,  atoriSe*'" 
machines  in  which  the  armature  coils  are  not  con-SnioSJ  * 
nected  in  a  single  closed  circuit;  for  it  has  been STnuimng 
found  by  experiment  that  the  sudden  breaking  orSSmji.*"^ 
opening  of  the  circuit  of  an  open-coil  machine  is 
not  attended  by  the  marked  increase  of  potential 
before  referred  to.     This  is,  possibly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  excessive  voltage  is  discharged  or  spills  over 
the  adjoining  commutator  segments. 

There  are  two  forms  of  open-coil  dynamos  that 
are  now  generally  employed  for  obtaining  the  con- 
stant current  employed  in  series  arc  lighting;  viz.,„  ^ 
the    Brush    and    Thomson-Houston    dynamo.      Amuiii- 

,  circuit 

Brush  arc-lighting  generator,  of  a  size  capable  of  »re-»i«bt 
being  arranged  so  as  to  g^ve  a  constant  current  of 
9.6  amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  6,250  volts,  and  of  then 
maintaining  125  open  arc  lamps;  or  a  current  of  6.6 
amperes,  at  a  pressure  of  8,500  volts,  and  of  then 
maintaining  115  enclosed  or  170  open  arc  lamps; 
or  a  current  of  5  amperes,  at  a  pTess>xi^  cA  \ofy^ 


Advan- 
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volts,  and  then  maintaining  1 30  enclosed  arc  lamps, 

is  shown  in  Fig.  130.     An  automatic  regulator  is 

employed  that  permits  the  machine  automatically 

to  maintain  the  constant  pressure  on  all  these  lamps, 

either  in  a  single  circuit,  or  in  two  or  four  separate 

circuits.     The  method  of  thu$  separating  a  long 

series  circuit,  on  which  a  great  number  of  arc  lamps 

""f      are  maintained,  into  a  number  of  separate  circuits, 

Sg*mufti.   has  a  great  advantage  in  lessening  the  danger  aris- 

alSf/ght     ing  from  the  high-pressure  circuits  on  which  arc 

generator,  jj^j^^pg  ^re  required  to  be  frequently  handled  for  re- 

carboning,  or  cleansing  the  lamps  and  globes.  Where 
a  number  of  separate  circuits  are  provided,  the  gen- 
erator is  called  a  multi-circuit  generator.  That 
shown  in  the  figure  before  referred  to  is  a  four- 
circuit  generator.  These  four  separate  circuits  are 
diagrammatically  represented  at  the  top  of  the 
figure. 

The  field  magnets  of  the  preceding  generator  con- 
sist of  eight  magnet  coils,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
machine,  opposite  coils  producing  poles  of  the  same 
Dcscrip.     name.     The  commutator  consists  of  four  separate 
Bra4       commutators  placed  side  by  side,  and  provided  with 
d?cuit       four  separate  sets  of  brushes.     The  switch  handles, 
l^^wM».  placed  above  the  machine,  are  intended  to  control 
the  different  circuits.     An  extra  switch  is  provided 
to  short-circuit  the  field  coils  when  the  machine  is 
out  of  action.     The  armature  consists  of  a  thor- 
oughly laminated  ring  core,  deeply  grooved,  sepa- 
rate coils  being  wound  in  these  grooves.     Ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
the  armature.     An  armature  wound  with  its  coils, 
and  mounted  on  the  shaft  with  its  commutator,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  collecting  brushes  are  made 
of  thin  leaf-copper.     The  mechanical  details  of  the 
armature  are  so  arranged  that,  should  any  armature 
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coil  be  burned  out,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it  can  be 
rewound  without  the  armature  being  removed  from 
the  machine. 


FtQ.  ijt. — Armature  and  Coramuuior  of  Bruab  Arclight  Generator. 


Bnuh^       The  automatic  regulation  employed  in  the  Brush 
reeoiator    machinc  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.    A  carbon  shunt  C, 


PlO.  t]i.— Bruab'a  AulomMic  Resulitor  for  Arc-ltshI  DjrnamD.  Note 
One  nature  of  the  device  for  clectro-magnetieallj  varying  tbe  reaiatance 
of  tbe  pile  of  carbon  plate*  C  by  preaaur«. 


of  a  variable  resistance,  is  placed  across  the  field 
magnets  F,  M.     An  electro-magnet  B,  placed  in 
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series  with  the  main  circuit,  on  the  attraction  of  its 
armature,  reduces  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  plates 
C,  by  pressing  them  together  when  the  current  be- 
cwnes  stronger.  This  decrease  in  the  resistance 
shunts  a  part  of  the  current  from  the  field,  and  thus 
weakens  the  field.  This  regulator  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  constant  current  strength,  even  when  the 
speed  of  rotation  varies.  For  larger  sizes  of  ma- 
chines another  form  of  regulator  is  employed. 
Such  a  form  of  automatic  regulator  is  shown  in 
Fig-  U3- 


Fio,    I]]. — Aulomalk   Refutitor   for  Bruih'i  MulIi'CircDH    Ctneratot 


A  Thomson -Houston  dynamo  electric  machine, 
shown  in  Fig,  134,  employs  a  drum-wound  arma-S?"iJh 
ture,  which,  when  completed,  has  a  nearly  spherical  ''^™"' 
form.  Its  winding  consists  of  three  sets  of  coils 
only.  One  terminal  of  each  coil  is  connected  to  a 
common  point,  and  the  other  terminals  are  con- 
nected to  the  segments  of  a  three-part  commutator. 
These  commutator  segments  are  insulated  by  means 
of  an  air  space  between  adjoining  segments.  Two 
brushes  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  commu- 
tator, each  brush  being  formed  of  two  separate 
brushes  connected  together.  During  the  rotation  of 
this  armature  in  the  bipolar  field  produced  by  the 
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field  coils  C  and  C,  during  certain  parts  of  the  ro- 
tation two  armature  coils  are  connected  in  series, 
while  during  other  parts  of  the  rotation,  two  arma- 
ture coils  in  parallel  are  connected  with  the  remain- 
ing coils  in  series.  Since  machines  of  this  type  pro- 
duce an  E.M.F.  of  3,000  volts  and  over,  at  adjoin- 
ing commutator  segments,  in  order  to  prevent  the 


Fio.    134.— Diwritn  of  Circ 

uit  Connection)  of  Tbomion-Hout 

lisbt    Dyatmo   ud    Regulator 

The  connection    between   Ibe  i 

(he  brushe*  it  not  ihovn. 

flashing  or  arcing  that  might  otherwise  occur,  an  air 
blast,  obtained  from  a  centrifugal  blower,  is  directed 
against  the  commutator  segments,  so  as  to  extin- 
guish such  arcs. 

In  the  Thomson-Houston  machine  the  current 
strength  is  maintained  constant  by  means  of  an  au- 
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tomatic  regulator,  also  shown  in  Fig.  134.     This 
regulator  consists  of  a  wall-controller  and  a  rega-SSJ^t^ 
lating  magnet.  In  the  wall-controller  two  solenoidal  J^5«or'' 
coils,  represented  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  oi*^^l^^ 
the  figure,  are  connected  in  series  with  the  main  cir- 
cuit.    When  the  current  strength  becomes  exces- 
sive, these  coils  attract  their  cores,  open  a  shunt  cir- 
cuit P|   P2,  and  cause  the  main  current  to  pass 
through   the  coils  of  the  regulating  magnet   M. 
This  magnet,   attracting  its  armature,   shifts  the 
position  of  the  collecting  brushes  on  the  conunuta- 
tor,  and  thus  restores  a  normal  current  strength. 
During  this  shifting,  the  distance  between  the  posi- 


FiO.  ijs.— Rinn-woui 


tive  and  negative  brushes  is  lessened,  thus  resulting 
in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  E,M.F.  pro-itai- 
duced.  Sometimes,  instead  of  employing  an  almost 
spherical  armature  from  a  drum-wound  core,  a  ring- 
wound  armature  is  employed,  such  as  is  shown  in 
F'g-  135- 

A  Thomson-Houston  arc-light  dynamo  is  shown 
in  Fig.  136.  The  regulating  magnet  is  seen  at  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  figure.  Machines 
of  this  type  are  capable  of  producing  currents  of 
6.6  amperes,  for  1,200  nominal  candle-power  lamps, 
and  9.6  amperes,  for  2,000  nominal  candle-power 
lamps.     For  the  former,  distance  between  the  cat- 
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bons  should  be  from  1-32  to  i-io  of  an  inch,  and 
for  the  latter  from  3-32  to  r-8  of  an  inch. 

The  constant  electric  pressure  required  for  the 
operation  of  a  number  of  arc  lamps  connected  in 
multiple  with  constant-potential  mains,  is  generally 
obtained  by  means  of  compound-wound  generators, 
the  field  magnets  of  which  are  wound  with  both 
series  and  shunt  coils,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
Where  it  is  required  to  maintain  a  constant-poten- 
tial at  some  distant  point  in  a  long  circuit,  the 


-Thonuon-Hoditon  Arc-t<ght  Dynmo. 


machine  is  over-compounded  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  series- windings  on  the  field  magnets. 

For  feeding  lamps  on  alternating-current  circuits, 
various  alternators  are  employed.  Where  constant- 
^ntT™  current  circuits  are  to  be  maintained,  the  constant- 
(eoeraion.  cuffcnt  transformer  already  described  is  employed. 
Where  constant-potential  circuits  are  to  be  main- 
tained, some  form  of  constant-potential  alternating- 
generator  is  employed.  In  some  cases  constant- 
current  alternators  are  employed  in  which  no 
regulators  are  used,  the  machine  being  so  designed 
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that  the  current  strength  does  not  greatly  increase, 
even  if  the  machine  is  momentarily  short-circuited. 

In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  tfie  insulation  from 
the  increased  voltage  that  occurs,  when  the  circuit  ute  of 
is  suddenly  opched,  some  form  of  safety  cut-out  isS^f^ 
employed.      When    constant-current    transformers  *^^"^"^ 
are  employed,   their  primaries  are  generally  sup- 
plied in  parallel  from  constant-potential  mains. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    THE    INCANDESCENT  LAMP 

*ln  its  most  modem  form,  the  electric  incandescent  lamp 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  inseparably  associated 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson  Swan,  and  in  a  lower,  though  by  no  means  negligible, 
degree  with  those  of  Mr.  Lane-Fox  and  Messrs.  Sawyer  and 
Mann." — Lecture,  1894:    J.  A.  Fleming 

N  the  electric  arc  lamp  the  light  is  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  a  mass  of 
glowing  carbon  vapor,  that  fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  positive  and  the  negative  carbons.  Here 
StSJS**  a  movable  electric  conductor  is  raised  to  a  high 
Lo*ul*pSrl    temperature,  the  circuit  being  at  the  highest  tem- 
^"^in.  pcrature  at  its  ends,  where  it  abuts  on  the  positive 
Smp?**"^  and  negative  carbons.     In  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is  obtained  solely 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  continuous  conductor, 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  it.  '  This  conductor  may  be  formed 
either  of  various  metallic  substances,  or  of  carbon. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  various  conductors  made  of  platinum,  irid- 
ium, and  alloys  of  these  metals,  were  employed. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  electric  incan- 
descent lamps  are  made  of  slender  threads  or  fila- 
ments of  carbon. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  it  was  found  that  the  discharge  of 
a  Leyden-jar  battery  through  thin  metallic  wires 
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not  only  raised  such  wires  to  bright  incandescence, 
but  even  deflagrated  or  volatilized  them.     During  ^^^jJi' 
these  deflagrations,  there  were  momentary  flashes  JJSjiy^by 
of  light  produced  that  were  due  to  voltaic  arcs^jj^" 
formed  by  the  volatilizing  of  the  metal  on  the  rup-  "JSl  bV 
turing  of  the  circuit.     Where,  however,  the  wires  Jiuc^ 
were  fairly  thick,  the  discharge  only  produced  light  **»*^**'«»' 
by  incandescence.     In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Van   Marum,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  as  having  produced  a  very  large 
frictional    electric    machine,    succeeded    in    raising 
wires  of  platinum  and  other  metals  to  a  high  in- 
candescence by  the  discharge  of  his  machine.  These  van 
experiments  were  repeated  by  the  discharge  of  thelU^^. 
electric  currents  produced  by  voltaic  batteries.     In  JSSdSctoli*^ 
all  of  these  experiments,  we  may  find  the  early 
germs  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  although, 
of  course,  in  impracticable  forms. 

Davy,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  carbon  voltaic  arc, 
succeeded,  by  the  use  of  voltaic  batteries  capable 
of    producing    powerful    currents,    in    raising    the 
temperature   of   wires   of   iron,    silver,    gold,   and 
platinum,  to  high  electric  incandescence.     Perhaps  cSiiJren^ 
one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  metallic  incan- mJnS'in 
descent  electric  lamp  was  made  by  Children,  who,  SSSof 
by  means  of  the  current  obtained  from  a  large  vol-Smduciori. 
taic  battery,  succeeded  in   raising  the  temperature 
of  a  fairly  thick  and  long  platinum  wire  to  bright 
incandescence.     These  experiments  were  conducted 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  137,  where 
the  various  wires  to  be  heated  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  were  connected  to  two  upright 
metallic  rods.     In  order  to  prevent  the  wires  from 
being  all  raised  to  incandescence  at  the  same  time, 
one  end  of  each  wire  was  insulated,  so  that  the 
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battery  terminals  could  be  applied  successively  to 
the  different  wires.  Such  an  apparatus  only  needed 
to  be  covered  by  a  glass  globe,  in  order  to  protect 
the  wires  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  of  draughts  of  air  while  at  the  high  incande»- 


FiG.  137. — Children's  Experiments  on  Incandescence  of  Metallic 
Wires.  An  early  form  of  apparatus  in  which  metallic  wire*  were  ren- 
dered incandescent  by  the  passage  of  electric  currenta. 


cing  temperature,  to  produce  an  early  variety  of  the 
incandescent  lamp. 


About  the  same  time,  Wollaston,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  some 
r.isif  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  raised  a  piece  of  Ais 
wire  to  bright  incandescence  by  the  current  ob- 
tained from  a  single  voltaic  cell,  whose  dements 
consisted  of  copper  and  zinc.  Wollaston  obtained 
this  very  thin  wire  as  follows:  he  coated  a  fine 
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platinum  wire  with  a  covering  of  silver,  and  then, 
placing  this  compound  wire  in  a  draw-plate,  he 
drew  it  out  into  a  great  length  of  very  fine  wire, 
which  consisted  of  a  still  thinner  wire  of  platinum 
on  the  inside,  coated  on  the  outside  with  silver. 
By  immersing  this  silver-platinum  wire  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  he  dissolved  off  the  coating  of  sil- 
ver, and  thus  obtained  the  thin  platinum  wire.  By 
the  same  means  Wollaston  obtained  a  still  finer 
platinum  wire,  for  use  in  the  spider  lines,  or  wires 
of  telescopes,  to  replace  the  delicate  spider  threads. 


WolUs- 
toa't 
minuiture 
electric  in- 
candescent 
lamp. 


How  Wol. 
latton 
obtained 
eitremely 
fine  plati- 
num wire. 


Fig.  138. — De  la  Rue's  Enclosed  Incandescing  Metallic  Wire.  Note 
the  fact  that  this  form  of  incandescing  metallic  wire  gave  more  light 
both  because  of  its  spiral  form  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  enclosed. 

In  this  way  he  formed  a  platinum  wire  of  the  sur- 
passing thinness  of  the  y^.V^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  still  nearer  approach  to  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp  was  reached  when  the  wire  to  be  rendered  ^ 

De  la  Rue*s 

incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current  wastnciosed  in- 
placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  138,  within  a  glass  enclos- meuiiic 
ing  vessel,  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  protected 
from  the  air.     Such  a  vessel  was  employed  by  De 
la  Rue,  and  others,  in  their  experiments  on  incan- 
descent wires. 
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As  early  as  1845,  Grove  discovered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  light  emitted  by  an  incandescent  platinum 
wire  varies  greatly  with  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  gas  surrounding  the  glowing  platinum. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  practically  em- 
ploy the  incandescence  of  metallic  wires  for  the 
production  of  light  for  artificial  illumination.  It 
was  socMi  seen  to  be  necessary  to  enclose  such  wires 


Nou  the  faet 
of  pl&tl- 


DeMo- 


Fxo.   139. — De   Moleyn*8   Incandescent    Electric    Lamp, 
that  this  early  form  of  lamp  employed  both  the 
Aum  wire  and  carbon. 


in  glass  globes,  from  which  the  air  had  been  re- 
teJnTiariy  moved ;  for,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  were  soon  wasted  away,  generally  by  oxidation, 
and  were  rapidly  cooled  by  the  surrounding  air. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  with  a  lamp  of  this 
type  was  that  made  by  Frederick  de  Moleyns,  who, 
in  1 84 1,  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  an  in- 
candescent electric  lamp,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  plati- 


descent 
electric 
lamp. 
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num  wire,  EE,  Fig.  139,  placed  inside  a  glass  globe, 
AA,  from  which  all  the  air  had  been  exhausted. 
The  electric  cnrrent  was  led  into  the  lamp  globe  ty 
means  of  conductors  D  and  D,  passing  into  the 
lamp  chamber  through  the  walls  of  the  globe.  De 
Moleyns'  early  form  of  lamp  did  not,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  incandescence  of  the  platinum  wire 
only.  The  conductor  D,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lamp  chamber,  passed  through  a  hollow  conically- 
shaped  vessel,  that  was  filled  with  powdered  lamp-!^^ 
black  or  charcoal.  When  the  platinum  wire  was^S^f«d 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  ^^S^. 
the  powdered  charcoal  was  allowed  to  fall  by  grav-  SSpT**"' 
ity  on  the  coils  of  the  platinum  wire,  and  was  tbos 
rendered  incandescent,  greatly  increasing  the  amount 
of  light  produced.  Although  a  lamp  of  the  De  Mo- 
le)ms'  tjrpe  would  not  be  practicable,  owing  to  the 
irregularities  in  its  action,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  transparency  of  the  lamp  chamber, 
yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  beginning  in  the 
art  of  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

An  American  named  J.  W.  Starr  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  employ  carbon  alone  in  a  vacuous 
space  for  an  incandescent  electric  lamp.    Starr  was 
associated  with  Edward  A.  King,  an  Englishman,  intention 
who  took  out  a  patent  m  England,  m  1845,  ^  hisA.Kinr 
own  name.    This  has  led  some  to  mistake  King  for 
the  true  inventor  of  the  carbon  incandescent  lamp, 
so  that  the  lamp  sometimes  goes  after  his  name    It 
is  also  frequendy  called  die  Starr-King  lamp.    This 
lamp  was  puUidy  exhibited  in  England,  where  a 
candelabra,  with  26  of  the  Starr-King  lamps  repre- 
senting the  26  of  the  United  States  that  were  tfien  j,^  5^^. 
in  the  Union,  gave  satisfactory  results.     The  dis-^^ 
tinguished  Faraday,  who  saw  it,  was  mudi  pleased  gSjf 

with  its  operation.     Unfortun^teVv ,  SXarc,  ^^st^ 

Vol  .n.— 1^ 
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after  this  exhibition,  sailed  for  America,  and  died 
on  the  voyage.  His  untimely  death  seems  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  its  commercial  development. 

The  Starr-King  lamp  employed  rods  of  incandes- 
cent carbon,  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  which  the 
high  vacuum,  known  as  the  Torricellian  vacuum, 
existed.     In  the  specification  of  the  British  patent 
the  invention  is  thus  described : 
if^^       "The  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  appli- 
st^Kbiff  cation  of  continuous  metallic  and  carbon  conduc- 
^•^•^      tors,  intensely  heated  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  electricity   for  purposes  of  illumination.     The 
metal  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous  to  use  for 
the  purpose  is  that  which,  while  it  requires  a  very 
high  temperature  for  its  fusion,  has  but  a  feeble 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  offers  a  great  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current/* 

The  inventor  proposed  to  employ  platinum  or 
carbon.  The  construction  of  the  Starr-King  car- 
bon lamp  will  be  understood  from  an  examination 
of  Fig.  140.  A  glass  tube,  B,  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  barometers,  forms  the  upper  part  of  a 
barometer  tube,  and  has  a  Torricellian  vacuum  pro- 
duced in  it  in  the  usual  manner.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  fairly  high  vacuum.  A  is  a  piece  of 
gas-retort  carbon  that  is  to  be  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  current  is 
passed  through  the  lamp  through  the  conductors 
D  and  C,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
tube  acting  as  a  part  of  the  path  of  the  circuit.  This 
invention  of  Starr  discloses  a  remarkable  knowl- 
S^"toi°'  edge  of  the  subject,  considering  the  early  date  of  the 
SSmS-*^  invention.  As  already  stated,  Starr's  untimely 
J^U/y^  death  checked  its  commercial  development.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  impossible  to  success- 
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fully  place  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  in  every- 
day use  with  no  cheaper  or  more  reliable  electric 
source  than  those  which  existed  at  this  date,  so 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  dynamo. 

In  1846,  William  Greener  and  William  Edwards 
Staite  took  out  a  patent  in  England  for  "Effecting 


140.— The  SUn-'King  lacandcKcnt  Lamp,  in  vhich  carbon  w 
•ti.  Tbc  ponion  tcndertd  iaondtaccol  by  the  puuge  of  1 
:  current  i«  the  ortnn  rod  A. 


the  illumination  of  public  and  private  bnildings, 
streets,  squares,  and  other  public  places,  by  means  _ 
of  solid  prisms  or  cylinders  of  carbon,  enclosed  *» 
in  air-tight  vessels  of  glass  or  some  other  trans- gj 
parent  substance,  and  ignited  or  rendered  luminous 
by  currents  of  voltaic  or  magnetic  electricity,  such 
carbon  being  previously  freed  from  the  impurities 
with  which  it  is  ordinarily  combisted.    Tms  Nsccw^ 
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in  many  respects  closely  resembled  the  Starr-King 
lamp. 

In  1848,  Staite,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  pre- 
ceding lamp,  invented  an  incandescent  electtic  lamp, 
in  which  strips  of  iridium,  or  alloys  of  iridium  and 
amdocint  pl^ttiuum,  wcre  enclosed  in  glass  globes,  for  the  pur- 
SS^JJith   P^^  ^^  preventing  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and 
fridtam""    ^^^^   increasing  the   temperature  of   the   glowing 
•iioyfc       strips,  and,  consequently,  their  light-emitting  power. 
Various  forms  were  given  to  these  electrodes.     In 


Fio.  X4i.-~Suite't  Pl&tinum- Iridium  Incandescent  Lamp.  Note  this  early 
use  of  the  honeshoe  incandescing  condnctor.  This  shape  avoids  the  forma- 
tion of  shadows  wlien  the  lamp  it  suspended*  as  in  practice. 


Scafte't 
triple- 
burner 
lamp. 


the  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  141,  the  glowing  conductor 
was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  placed 
in  an  enclosing  globe  of  the  shape  shown.  A  triple 
burner  lamp  was  also  formed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142. 
The  inventor  describes  this  latter  lamp  as  follows: 
"Fig.  26  [our  Fig.  142]  represents  a  triple  elec- 
trode suspending  lamp.  Each  electrode  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  others,  and  insulated  as  before.  A  bat- 
tery for  working  this  lamp  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  for  each  electrode.    One  wire  for  the  re- 
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turn  current  (which  may  be  fixed  to  the  lamp  or  any 
part  of  the  metallic  tube  by  which  it  is  suspended) 
is  sufficient  for  all  three  electrodes,  but  each  dec 
trode  is  rendered  luminous  by  completing  the  cir- 
cuit  of  that  particular  electrode,  as  before  described." 

In  1850,  Floris  Nollet  invented  a  form  of  incan- 
descent lamp  in  which  the  light  was  obtained  hy 
the  incandescence  of  charcoal,  placed  inside  a  globe 


of  glass,  and  roughened  on  the  inside,  in  order  to 
disperse    the    light    and    soften    its    intensity.      ^■ft,jt».\ 
vacuum  was  maintained  in  the  gk>be:    Nonet's  lamp~»j|"» 
was,  in  reality,  a  species  of  semi-incandesceot  lamp.  ^[^ 
Here  at  conductor,  formed  of  a  slender  pencil  of«*to«iK 
charcoal,  was  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  the  cnrrent  through  it;  but  the  greatest  in-o- 
portion  of  light  was  that  emitted  at  the  end  of  such 
pencil,  where;  it:waa  pieswd  ajgaomto  %  tnx«  tA  <aettK- 
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coal.  The  general  arrangement  of  Nollet's  early 
form  of  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  143.  Nollet  thus  de- 
scribes this  part  of  his  invention: 

"When  it  is  desired  to  light  by  means  of  the  in- 
candescence of  charcoal,  I  employ  an  arrangement 
of  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  10  [our  Fig.  143].  A  is  a  globe  of  glass,  which 
may,  if  desired,  be  ground  or  obscured  on  the  in- 
side, in  order  to  disperse  and  soften  the  intensity  of 
the  light.    The  stopper  B  of  this  globe  is  very  care- 


Fio.  143. — NoUet's  Early  Form  of  Semi-incandescent  Electric  Lam(». 


Movable 


fully  luted,  and  two  insulated  polar  wires,  P  and  N, 
of  about  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  are  passed 
through  it  One  of  these  wires  is  soldered  to  the 
side,  and  toward  the  upper  end  of  a  copper  tube  C, 
of  about  one  decimetre  (about  four  inches)  in  length. 
This  tube  is  intended  to  hold  a  little  cylinder  of 
charcoal,  which  is  kept  constantly  pushed  down 
from  above  by  a  small  cylinder  of  lead,  which  is  of 
a  weight  adjusted  to  the  purpose.  The  other  polar 
wire  comes  out  under  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  at 
aix>ut  one  centimetre  (about  four-tenths  of  an  inch) 
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distance  from  its  extremity,  and  terminates  in  a  little 
cone  D,  of  prepared  charcoal  or  coke,  and  against  NoUefs 
the  top  of  which  the  little  charcoal  cylinder  E  rests,  u^P" 
which,  when  the  current  is  established,  becomes  in- *^  **"**• 
candescent,  and  remains  in  that  state  a  very  long 
time,  because  the  small  portions  which  are  con- 
sumed are  continually  replaced  by  a  portion  of  the 
cylinder  which  the  metal  presser  forces  on  to  the 
top  of  the  cone.    A  tube  of  glass,  or  other  suitable 
substance,  also  passes  through  the  stopper,  and  ad- 
mits of  its  being  connected  to  the  pneumatic  re- 
ceiver in  order  to  create  a  vacuum  in  the  globe. 
The  tube  is  afterward  cut  and  hermetically  sealed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  re-entry  of  air." 

Another  lamp  in  which  incandescent  carbons 
were  placed  in  a  vacuous  glass  globe  was  invented 
by  Martyn  John  Roberts.  The  incandescent  car- 
bon was  made  of  "a  piece  of  very  thin  graphite,  Robert«'t 
about  }4  an  inch  long,  and  ^  an  inch  wide,  and  as  c^uSp. 
thin  as  conveniently  can  be  made."  In  order  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  by  means  of  an 
increase  in  temperature,  Roberts  placed  a  piece  of 
lime,  so  that  it  could  be  heated  by  the  glowing  con- 
ductor.    Roberts  thus  describes  his  invention: 

**I  have  discovered  that  flame,  or  the  combus- 
tion or  volatilization  of  some  substances  between  or 
on  the  points  of  the  electrodes,  will  very  much  in- 
crease the  light  produced  by  an  electric  lamp.    Thus, 
if  a  candle  or  lamp  be  placed  so  that  its  flame  shall  d^o- 
pass  between  the  points  of  the  electrodes,  the  bril- iJ»«^e»- 
liancy  of  the  light  evolved  between  the  electrodes**"      ^ 
will  be  increased;  and  if  lime  or  any  other  alkaline 
earth  be  interposed  between  the  points  of  the  elec- 
trodes when  the  lamp  is  in  action,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  evolved  will  be  very  greatly  increasieA. 
When  I  intend  lime  to  be  inttiipo^ftdL  \3«X^^«cv  ^^ 
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■ 

electrodes  in  this  manner,  I  prefer  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject in  the  same  manner  as  lime  is  introduced  be- 
tween two  jets  in  what  is  usually  called  the  Drum- 
mond-  Kght    I  prefer,  however,  to  produce  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  effect  by  a  new  description  of 
electrode,  which  I  make  by  mixing-  the  material  of 
to^Smue  which  the  electrodes  may  be  composed  with  a  por- 
Sujht      tton  of  lime  or  other  alkaline  earth  (I  have  used 
ffivcD  off.    ajjQu^  five  per  cent  of  lime  with  success) ,  taking  care 
not  to  introduce  as  much  as  will  materially  diminish 
the  power  of  the  electrodes  to  conduct  electricity." 

Ih  1856,  John  Thomas  Way  invented  a  very 
curious  form  of  incandescent  lamp,  in  which  mer- 
wmy»i  cury  was  permitted  to  flow  in  a  slender  stream 
um^  through  orifices,  so  as  to  fall  either  on  a  steel  point, 
or  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  mercury.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  current  volatilized  and  deflagrated  the 
mercury,  which  formed  the  source  of  light.  This 
lamp  was  surrounded  by  a  glass  globe,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  poisonous  mercury  fumes. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  form  of  lamp 
was  not  successful. 

It  was  about  1857  that  considerable  excitement 
was  aroused  in  France  by  an  announcement  made  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Jobard,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Belgium,  that 
a  person  named  De  Changy  had  solved  the  problem 
of  successfully  dividing  the  electric  light,  and  had 
obtained  from  a  battery  of  twelve  Bunsen  cells 
twelve  incandescent  lamps  of  great  steadiness,  that 
were  entirely  independent  of  one  another.  De 
Changy's  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.  This  lamp 
employed  a  platinum  spiral,  enclosed  in  a  g'lass 
jftobe,  in  which  a  vacuous  space  was  maintained. 
JTiere  is  nothing  in  this  lamp  tYiat  '^loald  seem  to 
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warrant  tiie  extravagant  statements  that  were  made 
concerning  its  success,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
employed  to  any  extent    A  sotnewhat  similar  lamp 
was  patented  in  the  United  States,  in    1858,  by.,^Q„. 
Samuel  Gardiner  and  Levi  Blossom,  of  New  York  SJ5^ 
City.     This  lamp  consisted  of  a  signal  lantern,  in**"^ 
which  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  placed  inside  the 


^=^I33BW 


Fto,  144— D«  Ch»ng)F  El«1 


lantern,  was  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current. 


In  1862,  Morris,  Weare  and  Monclrton  took  out 
an  English  patent  for  an  electric  lamp,  in  which  anAae^i 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  light  for  purposes  of*^^ 
illumination  by  means  of  the  passage  of  electric  dv%- 
charges  through  vacuum  tu\)w  cortaivcwcv^  -f».^K«^ 
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or  gases*    The  following  description  is  given  of  this 
invention : 

'The  vapor  or  gas  used  is  then  to  be  exhausted 
from  the  tube  till  a  proper  vacuum  is  obtained  to 
*  permit  the  electricity  to  flow  freely  from  points  of 
platinum  or  other  wires  at  eadi  end  of  the  tubes 
and  within  them.  The  tubes  are  then  to  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  when  they  will  continue  constant  in 
their  action,  and  variously-colored  lights  will  also 
be  produced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them.  The  tubes  or  vessels  may  be  furnished  with 
glass  letters  of  various  colors  fixed  thereon,  or  en- 
tire words  and  sentences,  in  order  to  afford  signals. 
Morris,  By  causiug  the  electric  current  (by  preference  pro- 
hSS^S^s  dvLctd  and  induced  by  means  of  our  batteries  and 
2fthS^°  induction  coils)  to  pass  through  the  tubes  in  one 
Mtebuiip.  direction  we  produce  a  light  or  lights  of  a  certain 
color  or  colors,  and  by  reversing  or  otherwise 
changfing  the  direction  of  the  current,  we  produce 
a  light  or  lights  of  a  different  color  or  colors.  By 
a  suitable  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion and  repetition  of  these  various  colored  lights 
in  the  tube  or  tubes  on  vessels,  a  code  of  letters, 
words,  or  signals  may  be  established,  and  subma- 
rine, aerial,  or  underground  telegraphic  communi- 
cation effected.  The  necessary  electricity  may  be 
obtained  from  the  magneto-electric  machine  and 
other  sources,  but  we  prefer  to  employ  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery with  an  induction  coil.  The  electric  current 
may  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  submarine  or  other  wires  or  cables,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances." 

From  1862  until  1872,  the  failures  of  previous 

inventors  to  produce  any  commercially  successful 

incandescent  lamp  appear  to  have  discouraged  any 

further  attempts  until  1872,  vfViecv  ^  R\i&^a.ti  ^hys- 
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icist  named  Ladiguine  again  took  up  the  problem  Priu 
and  made  a  carbon  lamp  that  gave  such  promise  LadiRuin^^ 
of  success  that  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  St.  iwn^im^ 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  lamp. 

Ladiguine's  English  patent  on  this  lamp  is  dated 
December  i6,  1872,  and  is  taken  out,  as  is  not  un- 
common in  English  practice,  in  another  name;  viz., 
that  of  Stanislas  Konn.  Ladiguine's  invention  is 
thus  described: 

"One  or  more  of  the  conductors,  which  are  pref- 
erably of  graphite,  are  enclosed  in  a  species  of 
lantern  hermetically  closed  and  filled  with  nitrogen 
or  other  gas  that  does  not  support  combustion,  and 
are  maintained  therein  by  any  convenient  method  of 
support.  To  produce  the  electric  current  an  ordi- 
nary magneto-electric  machine,  such  as  those  of 
Wilde,  Noble,  and  others,  is  employed,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  led  into  the  lantern  by  means  of  a  wire  to 
one  of  the  graphite  conductors  (when  the  lantern 
contains  more  than  one),  and  in  passing  through komi'i 
the  conductor  the  electricity  heats  it  to  redness,  and  2J3  **uuie*» 
causes  it  to  give  out  a  brilliant  light.  The  current  ^^p- 
is  then  led  to  the  second  graphite  conductor,  and 
passing  through  that,  producing  a  similar  effect,  is 
led  to  a  third,  and  so  on  until  all  the  conductors  in 
the  particular  lamp  have  been  illuminated,  when  the 
current  is  led  to  those  in  the  next  lamp,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  series,  which  may  consist  of  hun- 
dreds of  conductors  or  lamps." 

One  form  of  Ladiguine's  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig. 
145.  Here  the  carbon  is  employed  in  a  V-shaped 
piece  ft.  The  electric  current  passes  down  one  side 
of  the  V  and  up  the  other  side,  by  means  of  the 
conductors  rf,  rf.  The  globe  f  is  filled  with  nitro- 
gen gas,  or  other  gas  incapable  of  supporting  ccyKNr 
bustion. 
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In  awarding  to  Ladiguine  the  prize  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  above  mentioned, 
the  Russian  physicist,  Wilde,  thus  refers  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  carbon  for 
the  incandescent  conductors  of  electric  lamps: 

'^Carbon  has  at  equal  temperature  a  greater  radiat- 
ing power  than  platinum,  its  thermal  capacity  is 
Sfte^'or  much  smaller,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  raises 
a  carbon  filament  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
a  platinum  wire.     Moreover,  the  electrical  resist- 
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Fio.  145. — ^Ladiguine  Carbon  Incandescent  Lamp.  Note  bere  agaia 
tbe  honeahoe  lonn  of  incandescing  conductor,  thus  avoiding  ihadows  in 
4ke  space  below  the  Jamp. 

ance  of  carbon  is  about  250  times  greater  than  that 
of  platinum:  the  carbon  may  therefore  be  made 
larger  while  raising  the  temperature  as  much  as 
the  metal.  Finally,  carbon  is  infusible,  and  its  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  without  any  danger  of 
fusion." 


Ladiguine's  invention  was  brought  to  Paris  by 

Stephan  Kosloff,  another  Russian,  who  made  some 

improvements  in  the  constructioti  and  Q^^et^\\ocv  oi 
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the  lamp,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  the  Mine. 
Among  other  improvements,  Kosloff  introduced  ^j^^fSSi!^ 
method  of  rarefying  the  gas  in  the  globe  by  the  JSSJJSlli^, 
koat  of  the  incandescing  carbon.     The  expanding' 
^gas  pasaed  through  -a  vahre  placed  in  tJie  globe^ 
valve  was  afterward -loept  closed  by  the  pres- 


Mre  of  the  atmosphere.  The  small  quantity  f>f 
oxygen  in  :tiie.  air  Temasmng  in  the  ^lobe  was  soon 
converted  into  an  oxide  of  carbon,  by  combining 
with  a  part  of  the  carbon.  Neither  Ladiguine's 
nor  Kosloffs  lamp  attained  much  success. 

A  weak  point  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
early  incandescent  electric  lamps  was  where  theKoAiofrt 
copper  or  other  wires  inside  the  lamp  globe  led  theSS!S|r^ 
current  into  the  glowing  carbon.    The  wires  tended  wSmto'" 


to  become  sa  hot  at  these  points  that  they  were  f re-  ooodncton. 
quently    melted.      Kosloff,    like    other    inventors, 
avoided  this  difficulty  by  greatly  increasing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  carbon  at  the  ends  where  it  was  con- 
nected. 

A  carbon  incandescent  electric  lamp,  very  similar 
to  that  of  Ladiguine  and  Kosloff,  was  invented  in 
1 875,  by  another  Russian,  named  Stanislas  Konn.  In 
all  these  early  forms  of  carbon  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  where  a  powerful  current  was  passed  tiirough  muui. 
the  carbons  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  high  incandes-  c^t^^nx 
cence,  and,  consequently,  great  intensity  of  light, 
the  carbons  were  rapidly  consumed.  In  some  of  the 
lamps  already  described,  a  number  of  separate  car- 
bons were  placed  in  the  same  lamp  chamber,  ao 
connected  that  when  one  rod  was  consumed  the 
current  was  automatically  passed  through  anodier 
rod.     Konn's  lamps  contained  this  feature,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  146,  wKet^t^^ 
fiq>arate  carbon  rods  £  arevfikaced  b^^«k  >Qcife  vtx- 
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minals  F  and  D.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  rods 
K^are  of  greater  area  of  cross-section  at  their  ends, 
O,  O,  in  order  to  prevent  the  great  heat  of  the  car- 
bons at  E  from  meltii^  or  otherwise  destroying  the 
conductors  F  and  D.  The  enclosing  glass  vessel  B 
is  made  air-tight  at  its  base  A,  by  being  screwed 
against  a  rubber  wa^er,  and  is  exhausted  through 
the  tube  ML    The  terminals  of  the  lamp  are  at  N, 


Pro.  I4<f. — Konn'*  Uulti-eartxn  IncaBdosenl  Lamp.  Note  the  mctM 
onplorcd  (or  mutomaticillj  irai»femii(  the  current  Imm  oac  cubon 
rod  when  o 


and  at  a  binding  screw  connected  with  A,  which 
passes  through  an  insulating  tube  in  the  lamp  base. 
When  the  carbon  rod  E  is  consumed,  a  metallic  bar 
I,  shown  in  the  figure  as  resting  on  F,  falls  into  con- 
tact with  the  metallic  rod  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  second  carbon,  shown  on  the  left  of  E. 

Another  method  of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  car- 
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bon  incandescent  lamp  was  invented  in  1876,  by^Su'iin. 
Boalyguiae.  Here  a  long  slender  carbon  pencil  was  jgSJSfij 
autfHxnticallT  fed,  as  it  was  gradually  consumed,  £''^!£^^ 
against  a  thidc  piece  ol  carbon.  This  movement  was  'iZpT*" 


CoDtiiiooa*  CvbOB   Pted  Ineandcaeent  Laafi 


obtained  by  the  action  of  weights.     The  general 
appearance  of  the  lamp  is  seen  in  Fig.  147. 

In  additi(Mi  to  the  early  work  done  by  Stan  oo. 
the  carbon  inauidaMent  lacmp,  very  unfjni^aicA-  ^<:'^ 
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was  accomplished  between  1878  and  1879,  and  after- 
_  ward  by  four  American  inventors,  to  whose  work 
[i.*"  we  must  give  some  little  attention  before  closing  this 

exceedingly  brief  history  of  the  early  state  of  the 


In  1879,  Moses  Farmer,  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Station  at  Newport,  produced  the  form  of 
lamp  shown  in  Fig.  148,  where  a  thin  strip  of  carbon 
is  suitably  supported  inside  an  exhausted  glass  globe. 


Fid.  I4S. — Ptmer'a  iBundeMenl  Electric  Lunp. 


between  two  large  metallic  blocks,  the  leading-in 
wires  passing  into  the  lamp  through  insulated  tubes 
placed  in  the  lamp  base.  Farmer  lighted  a  private 
residence  at  Newport  with  42  lamps  of  his  con- 
struction. 

About  the  same  time,  two  other  Americans,  Wil- 
liam Sawyer  and  Albon  Mann,  produced  a  carbon 
lamp  in  which  an  incandescing  conductor  was  placed 
inside  a  giobe  filled  with  mUogetv  ^ls.  As  in  the 
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LadiganM  and  Konn  lamps,  as  that  portion  of  the 
carbon  pencrl  whidi  is  rendered  incandescent  t^  the 
paawg«  of  the  current  wat  grradoalty  consttmed,  it 
was   replaced   by   a  fresh   portion   of  the  carbon,  iySST"    - 
pressed  upward  against  a  contact  block  of  carbon  iJJl^^ 
placed- in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  diamber.    The""*^ 
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general  construction  of  this  form  of  lamp  is  shown  in 
Fig.  149.  The  leadii^-in  wire  was  made  of  heavy 
conductCTS  bent  as  shown  to  ensure  extended  raiiiat- 
ing  surfaces.  The  lamp  chamber  was  sufliciently 
long  to  pemtit  of  the  employment  of  a  carbon  pendL 
8  indies  in  IcBgtfa.    In  i860,  Sa^cx  aI!A\^axin.^»^ 
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out  a  patent  for  a  lamp  in  which  a  structural  car- 
bon, i.e.,  a  carbon  made  from  a  carbonized  material 
possessing  a  definite  structure  prior  to  its  carboniza- 
tion, was  employed. 

Another  American  who  took  up  the  problem  of 
«iw*wSrk  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  at  about  this  time  was 
and^ttt  one  who,  probably,  more  than  any  other  single  man, 
JJSJJ**      made  it  a  commercial  success.     This  was  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  known  all  over  the  world  not  only  for 
his  great  genius,  but  also  for  his  untiring  persever- 
ance in  any  field  of  practical  research.     Edison's 
first  attempts  were  made  with  lamps  in  which  va- 
rious forms  of  platintun  and  other  metallic  wires 
were  employed.    Like  other  inventors,  Edison  made 
his  platinum  conductors  in  the  shape  of  spirals, 
since,  as  is  very  well  known,  the  loss  of  heat  is  much 
less  in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral  than  with  the  same 
length  of  wire  in  the  form  of  a  straight  conductor. 
This  may  be  readily  shown  by  sending  a  current 
through  a  platinum  spiral  until  bright  incandescence 
^SSifor  is  reached,  and  then  slowly  drawing  the  spiral  out  in- 
SSilJ^  to  the  form  of  a  straight  wire,  when  the  greater  loss 
for  ump.    ^f  j^^^  ^jjj  ^^ygg  gy^j^  ^  lowering  of  the  temperature 

that,  instead  of  shining  with  bright  incandescence, 
the  wire  will  now  have  only  a  reddish  glow.    Edi- 
son did  not  achieve  any  success  in  this  form  of  lamp. 
Difficulties  arose  from  the  short  life  of  the  lamps 
when  sufficient  current  was  sent  through  the  spirals 
to  produce  high  incandescence.     During  these  in- 
vestigations, Edison  greatly  increased  the  safe  tem- 
perature to  which  such  lamps  could  be  exposed,  by 
BdiMo's     previously  treating  the  platinum.     This  treatment 
cSuwtfw-  consisted  in  subjecting  the  platinum  to  prolonged 
fiSJ?2.    heating   in   a   vacuous   space,   so  as   to  drive  oflf 
ctDtumiM.  the  air   absorbed   by   it.    He   also   introduced   an 
automatic  cut-out  into  6ie  lamp,  operated  by  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  a  metal  rod  that  was  heated  by  the  in- 
candescing wire  when  its  temperature  reached  the 
danger  point.  Notwithstanding  these  improve- 
ments, it  soon  became  evident  to  Edison  that  he 
must  seek  some  more  suitable  material  than  plati- 
num, and  we,  therefore,  soon  find  him  working  in 
carbon. 

In  1879,  Edison  made  the  famous  horseshoe  car- 
bons of  carbonized  paper,  that  created  such  an  in-^^** 
tense  excitement  throughout  America  and  Europe.  ^^'^^^^ 
The  belief,  which  was  then  general,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  a  practical,  small  electric  light  was  then 
completely  solved,  caused  a  great  depression  in  the 
value  of  gas  stocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  belief  being  that  the  new  illuminant  would  en- 
tirely displace  and  render  valueless  gas  lights.    AsHowim. 
we  now  know  by  experience,  an  improvement  mio  one  form 
one  kind  of  artificial  illumination,  so  far  from  driv-  ftimoute' 
ing  out  pre-existing  forms,  tends  rather  to  improve-  SSHuS^ 
ments  in  such  forms.    This  has  been  the  case  with        *^"*** 
electric  lighting  and  gas  lighting.    Gas  lighting  to- 
day, in  the  form  of  the  Welsbach  mantle,  has  pro- 
duced a  lamp  which,  in  its  sphere  of  operation,  is 
a  formidable  rival  of  incandescent  lighting. 

Edison  first  obtained  his  horseshoe  carbon  con- 
ductors by  cutting  thin  sheets  of  paper  into  thc^j^^^^^ 
form  of  small   horseshoes,  and   then  carbonizing  gjj^»- 
them,  that  is,  subjecting  them  to  the  prolonged  Jj^^^ 
action  of  heat  while  out  of  contact  with  air.     In 
this  manner,  all  the  volatile  portions  of  the  paper 
were  driven  out,  and  the  carbon  remained  in  the 
form  of  a  fragile  horseshoe.    This,  when  placed  in- 
side a  glass  globe  from  which  all  the  air  had  been 
removed,  and  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage 
of  a  current,  formed  what  may  be  Ttsja^t^e^  ^&  ^Sm^ 


car 
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beginning  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  as  it 
exists  tCMlay. 

The  lifetime  of  this  early  lamp  was  exceedingly 
otpm^-  brief;  The  paper  carbon  was  rapidly  destroyed. 
^  Edison,  therefore,  sought  for  a  better  material  from 
which  to  produce  his  carbon  filaments  by  the  car- 
bonizing process.  In  1880,  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  use  of  bamboo  fibres  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
production  of  the  delicate  thread,  or  filament,  as  it 
is  generally  called  to-day,  the  bamboo  was  cut  into 
strips,  and  after  the  hard  external  covering,  to- 
gether with  the  softer  interior  coating,  had  been  re- 
moved, the  strips  of  the  fibrous  parts  were  cut  into 
slender  rods  of  uniform  thickness,  except  at  the 
5j2JJ^»     ends,  which  were  left  of  increased  area  of  cross- 


PiG.    150.— 'The   Bamboo   Filament.     Note  the   increased   area  of  croM* 

aeetion  of  the  ends  ol  the  filamenL 


secticm,  producing  the  shape  of  the  bamboo  filament 
shown  in  Fig.  150.  This  filament  was  then  carbon- 
ized in  the  usual  manner,  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
heat  while  out  of  contact  with  air.  TTie  straight 
filament  was  then  bent  into  a  horseshoe  form,  and 
placed  inside  a  glass  globe  containing  a  vacuum. 
Such  filaments,  when  subjected  to  additional  proc- 
esses, which  will  be  shqrtly  described,  prodoced  the 
commercially  successful  lamp  that  was  in  general 
use  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  that  is,  toward  the  dose  of 
Work  of  1878,  St  George  Lane  Fox  was  working  in  Eng- 
f^jSpir  1^"^  ^^  produce  a  practical  incandescent  electric 
in  tnoui.     Jamp.    At  first  he  employed  alloys  of  platinum  and 


M^Aiin^.    jjrjditun,  placed  inside  a.  glass  globe  containing  a 
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vacuum.  Fox  carefully  studied  the  methods  for 
the  electrical  distribution  of  the  lamps  over  the 
space  to  be  lighted,  and  for  the  regulation  and 
measurements  of  the  currents  employed.  Failing 
to  produce  practical  lamps  by  metallic  wires,  he 
afterward,  like  other  inventors,  found  a  better  ma- 
terial in  incandescing  carbon.  Like  Sawyer  and 
others,  in  some  of  his  lamps  he  surrounded  the 
incandescent    conductors    by    an    atmosphere    of 

nitrogen. 

« 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  a  practical  car- 
bon incandescent  electric  lamp  could  be  produced, 
numerous  improvements  were  made  in  various  parts  £^S£*" 
of  the  world.    Some  of  these  improvements  we  will  S\wiP 
shortly  describe.     Sufficient  has  been  said  to  showSjilemt 
how  here,  as  in  all  great  inventions,  the  combined  ""^^^^^ 
efforts  of  many  workers  were  necessary  before  the 
present  practical  incandescent  carbon  electric  lamp 
was  evolved. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


PHYSICS    OF    THE    INCANDESCENT    LA^P 

"Even  the  fire-flies*  secret,  could  man  once  penetrate  it, 
might  not  prove  such  a  valuable  acquisition  as  it  would  seem 
at  first  thought  To  the  eye,  the  light  of  most  species  seems 
greenish,  and«  in  point  of  fact,  it  so  completely  lacks  the  full 
red  and  the  violet  rays  that  its  effect  as  an  illuminant,  on  a 
kiige  scale,  would  be  most  disagreeable  ."—TA^  Art  of  lUnmu 
ttaii^n:   Di.  Louis  Bill 

EFORE  discussing  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  as  it  is  made  tcxlay^  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  some  of  the  more  impor- 
bSiten     tant  principles  of  physics  that  enter  both  into  its 
detoemuKi construction  and  operation.     It  may  be  well  to  call 
d^^"'   attention  here  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  use  the  word 
ump.        incandescent  lamp,  limiting  it  to  a  lamp  which  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  incandescent  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current,   and   the  word  incandescing 
lamp,  limiting  it  to  a  lamp  that  has  actually  been 
rendered  incandescent,  that  is,  a  lamp  that  is  glow- 
ing, or  through  which  the  electric  current  is  passing 
in  proper  amount. 


£fficleiicj 


In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  incandescing  electric  lamp,  as  in  the  glowing 
Sld^t^'    carbon  arc  in  the  arc  lamp,  the  amount  of  light 
fibiment.     emitted  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
ture.    Consequently,  the  quantity  of  light  depends 
'  on  the  temperature  of  the  filament.     A  high  tem- 
perature of  the  incandescing  filament  is,  therefore, 
requisite  to  increase  the  caudle-power  of  the  light 
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emitted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  whose  filaments  are  made  of  metal 
spirals,  are  less  efficient  than  those  made  of  the 
highly  refractory  substance  carbon,  since  their  tem- 
perature is  limited  by  their  lower  fusing  points. 

But  the  mere  quantity  of  light,  that  is,  the  inten- 
sity of   illumination,  or   the  candle-power,   of  an 
incandescing  lamp,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  de- 
manding a  high  temperature  of  its  filament.     Thcfium^ 
daylight-value  of  the  light,  or  the  degree  to  which  Si^d?" 
the  light  of  the  incandescing  lamp  approaches  in  its^uidbt 
colors  to  those  emitted  by  ordinary  sunlight,  is  aSiJhleS.* 
matter  of  great  importance  in  any  artificial  illumi- '**'**'*'*• 
nant.      When    the    current    of    electricity    passing 
through  a  slender  rod  of  carbon  is  gradually  in- 
creased in  strength,  the  carbon  at  first  glows  with 
a  dull  red  light,  the  rays  it  emits  containing  mainly 
the  red  colors  or  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.     As 
the  current   increases,   the  glowing  carbon  emits, 
along  with  the  red  rays,  some  of  the  yellow  and 
orange  rays,  that  are  found  in  sunlight.    If  the  tem- 
perature of  the  filament  is  stopped  at  this  point,  al- 
though the  light  emitted  by  the  glowing  carbon  may 
suffice  for  the  general  purposes  of  disclosing  the  out- 
lines or  shapes  of  bodies,  yet  it  would  be  valueless  to 
disclose  the  true  color  values  of  bodies,  which,  when 
illumined  by  sunlight,  emit  rays  containing,  along 
with  other  colors,  the  blue,  the  indigo  and  the  violet 
tints  of  daylight. 

An  incandescing  lamp,  whose  filament  has  only 
received  an  amount  of  current  capable  of  producing 
the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  orange  tints,  while 
capable  of  giving  the  true  color  values  of  .bodies 
which,  when  ilhunined  by  sunlight,  emit  colors  con- 
sisting mainly  of  mixtures  of  red,  ^eWyN  ^xA  ordxs.^^^ 
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rays,  would  be  incapable,  as  above  explained,  of  dis- 
closing the  value  of  bodies  containing  the  other 
colors  of  the  spectrum.     Consequently,  unless  the 
filament  of  an  incandescing  lamp  is  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  whiteness,  it  can  not  possess  true 
sunlight  values.     Now  this  temperature  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  be  maintained,  even  in  the  best 
carbon  incandescent  lamps.     The  daylight  values 
of  such  lamps  when  in  operation  can,  therefore, 
ISIm^   never  equal  those  of  the  arc  lamps,  which,  as  we 
i^tai-    h^ve  seen,  are  raised  in  the  craters  of  the  positive 
SJSTiS*    carbons  to  the  highest  temperature  to  which  carbon 
'*^*^**'    can  be  heated,  i.e.  to  the  temperature  of  its  boiling 
point.    Even  in  the  best  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
the  spectrum  shows  a  preponderance  of  mixtures  of 
the  red,  yellow  and  orange  rays,  and  is  markedly 
deficient  in  the  blue  and  violet  rays.     Where  it  is 
especially  desired  that  the  daylight-vahie  of  the  in- 
candescing lamp  shall  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible that  of  sunlight,  it  is  necessary  slightly  to  in- 
crease the  E.M.F.  to  which  the  lamp  terminals  are 
subjected,    and    thus,    by    increasing    the    current 
strength  passing  through  them,  to  increase  their 
temperature.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  lamp 
Biicctof     will  acquire  a  greater  efficiency,  that  is,  will  pro- 
^SriT"'  duce  a  greater  amount  of  light  or  higher  candle- 
dUSmw.    power  for  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.    But,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of  the  lamp 
will  be  necessarily  decreased   and  lamp  renewals 
must  be  made  more  frequently.     The  advantages, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  obtaining 
light  values  more  nearly  approaching  those  of  day- 
light may  more  than  compensate  for  the  decrease 
in  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  lamp. 

Since  the  character  of  the  light  emitted  by  an  in- 
amdesdng  filament  depends  oa  its  temperature,  it 
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is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  filament  be 
the  same  Aroughout  all  portions  of  its  length; 
otherwise,  some  portions  will  be  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, while  other  portions  are  scarcely  luminous* 
Such  a  filament  will,  necessarily,  be  extremely  ineffi* 
cient ;  for,  should  the  temperature  of  the  filament  be 
raised  in  order  to  cause  the  portions  of  low  tempera-  iSSTi^SS:^ 
ture  to  emit  light,  the  other  portions  will  become  S^uy 
too  highly  heated,  and  the  life  of  the  filament  will,  "•'^^ 
consequently,  decrease.  Since  the  temperature  of  a 
filament  depends  on  the  resistance  of  its  various  por- 
tions, it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  it  should  have 
throughout  its  entire  length  the  same  area  of  cross- 
section.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made  of  a  substance 
that  can  be  readily  obtained  of  a  uniform  electric 
resistance  throughout  all  portions  of  its  length. 

In  considering  the  temperature  to  which  a  fila- 
ment can  be  raised  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  for  its  cooling,  and  its  conse- 
quent lowering  of  temperature.     The  only  means 
afforded  in  the  modem  incandescing  electric  lamp 
for  the  carrying  off  of  its  heat  by  conduction  is 
through  the  slender  leading-in  wires,  employed  forBmuMU 
carrying  the  current  into  the  lamp.    These  are  evi-o£hc*tof 
dently  of  too  small  cross-section  to  carry  off  muchioSTby' 
heat.     Moreover,  means  are  always  adopted  to  pre-*^  "**'^°' 
vent  these  wires  from  acquiring  a  high  temperature, 
and,  in  addition,  the  filament  itself  is  supported  on 
glass,  a  fairly  good  non-conductor  of  heat.     If  the 
glass  globe  were  filled  with  air  or  other  gas,  a 
fairly  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  from  the 
flowing  filament  would  be  carried  to  the  walls  of 
the  glass  globe,  and  through  them  to  the  surround- 
ing air,  by  means  of  currents  set  up  in  die  air  within 

the  globe  surrounding  the  glowing  fttemcoX^   N^\n«cv 

VoL  U.— la 
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such  air  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  the  glowing 
b/S<Jti?ii  filament,  it  is  set  in  motions  resembling  the  winds 
S«Ipih)be.on  the  earth,  and,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 

walls  of  the  globe,  carries  off  the  heat  in  this  way. 

Such  a  loss  of  heat  must  necessarily  be  attended 

by  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the 

glowing  filament. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  most  successful  incandes- 
cing electric  lamps  are  those  in  which  the  carbon 
filaments  are  placed  inside  a  vacuous  space  in  the 
globe,  and  thus  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  filament  by 
local  winds  in  the  globe  is  avoided.  Where  the 
vacuum  in  the  globe  is  as  high  as  in  the  Crookes 
radiometer,  or  the  residual  gas  is  in  the  ultra- 
gaseous  state,  the  number  of  molecules  remaining  in 
the  lamp  chamber  is  so  small  that  they  are  thrown 
off  from  the  heated  surface  of  the  incandescent 
filament,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  strike  one  another, 
but  are  thrown  from  the  filament  directly  to  the 
walls  of  the  inclosing  glass  chamber,  from  which 
they  are  again  thrown  in  contact  with  the  glowing 
filament.  Every  time  a  molecule  touches  the  fila- 
heat  by  ment  it  carries  off  a  charge  of  heat.  Where,  there- 
topSS^.*'  fore,  the  vacuum  in  the  globe  is  not  so  high,  the 
number  of  times  that  the  molecules  are  returned  to 
the  surface  of  the  glowing  filament  by  reason  of 
their  molecular  impact  is  greatly  increased.  Con- 
sequently, the  loss  that  occurs  by  reason  of  the 
molecular  collisions  permitting  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  to  come  in  contact  with  the  glowing  filament, 
and  carry  their  charges  of  heat  to  the  walls  of 
the  lamp  chamber,  will  be  smaller  the  smaller  the 
vacuum  within  the  globe.  Therefore,  the  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  temperature 
from  this  cause,  will  be  least  the  higher  the  vacuum 
inside  the  lamp  globe. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  glowing  carbon  filament  placed  5^£{^ 
inside  a  lamp  globe,  in  which  a  high  vacuum  isfowhS^ 
maintained,  radiation  is  practically  the  only  wayfiujKj*"* 
in  which  the  filament  can  lose  or  throw  off  its  heat,  hSSfind 
and  with  it  the  accompanying  light     A  glowing  "•^**'*°*'*^^ 
lamp  filament,  indeed,  to  be  practical,  must  be  able 
to  readily  part  with  its  radiant  energy,  since  a  por- 
tion of  this  radiant  energy  is  in  the  form  of  th^ 
light  which  the  lamp  is  intended  to  radiate. 

The  rate  at  which  a  filament  loses  its  heat  by 
radiation  '  depends  on  its  temperature ;  the  higher  circum- 
the    temperature    the    more    rapid    the    radiation.  SSiSi?^ 
This  rate  of  cooling  also  depends  on  the  extent  of  which\*hV 
surface  of  the  filament,  so  that  this  surface  should  Eu^oit 
bear  a  certain  definite  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ittU|^ 
energy  that  has  been  supplied  to  the  filament     In 
other  words,  a  glowing  filament  should  have  a  cer- 
tain radiating  surface  for  the  number  of  watts  of 
energy  supplied  to  it. 

The  amount  of  radiation  also  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface  of  the  glowing  filament  Some 
surfaces  radiate  or  part  with  their  heat  and  Hght 
much  more  readily  than  others.  The  emissivity  of 
the  glowing  filament,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
part  with  its  light  and  heat,  will  vary  according  fo 
the  condition  of  its  surface.  As  we  shall  see,  lamp 
filamaits  are  greatly  improved  by  giving  diem  a 
character  of  surface  especially  favorable  for  the 
emission  of  light  from  its  glowing  surface. 

Unfortunately  for  the  efficiency  of  the  carbon  in- 
candescing electric  lamp,  the  glowing  filament  emits 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  light,  or  lumi- 
nous rays,  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  or  uoti-Vvm\- 
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nous  rays.    In  a  good  incandescing  lamp,  only  about 
pJSSrtion  4  parts  in  every  lOO  parts  of  radiation  consist  of 
emittJdby  I^&ht.     The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the 
Sumenl     carbon  filament  can  be  raised,  without  too  rapid 
disintegration,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
luminous  to  the  non-luminous  radiation.     If,  for 
example,  we  could  safely  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  glowing  filament  to  that  of  the  boiling  point  of 
carbon,   a   thing  which   is   clearly   impossible,   we 
would  obtain  a  luminous  efficiency  of  the  incandes- 
cing lamp  as  high  as  that  in  the  carbon  voltaic  arc. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  all  known  artificial 
devices  for  producing  light  by  means  of  incandes- 
cence obtained  through  the  agency  of  heat,  as  in 
the  common  candle,  gas  light,  Welsbach  light,  mag- 
nesium light,  or  arc  light,  are  extremely  inefficient. 
AH  these  devices  produce  a  vastly  greater  propor- 
tion of  non-luminous  rays  of  heat  than  of  the  de- 
sired luminous  radiations  of  light.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  incandescing  electric  light  furnishes,  as  a 
luminous  source,  only  about  4  per  cent  of  light  and 
96  per  cent  of  heat.  A  common  candle  flame  is  even 
Bztremeiy  lower,  yielding  only  ij^  per  cent  of  light  and  98^/^ 
nouieffi."  per  cent  of  heat;  a  Welsbach  candle  yields  2V2  per 
ordinary  cent  of  light  and  97  J4  per  cent  of  heat ;  a  magnesium 
•ources.  light  yields  12  per  cent  of  light  and  88  per  cent  of  heat ; 
and,  finally,  the  arc  light,  which,  although  the  most 
efficient  source  of  light  of  this  type  known,  as  should 
necessarily  be  the  case,  since  here  the  light  is  the 
result  of  the  highest  temperature  which  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  artificially,  yet,  nevertheless,  yields  only 
13  per  cent  of  light  for  every  87  per  cent  of  heat. 

It  would  seem,  unless  some  method  can  be 
devised  for  obtaining  a  more  refractory  substance 
than  carbon,  or  some  means  adopted  by  which  the 
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temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  carbon  can  be 
increased,   that   we  have  practically   reached   the 
limit  of  the  efficient  conversion  of  heat  energy  into 
light  energy,  unless,  indeed,  a  surface  can  be  dis- 
covered highly  transparent  to  light  and  opaque  to 
heat    That  there  is  a  method  in  which  light  can  be 
produced  in  excess  of  heat  is  evident,  for  nature  taSLmt 
does  this  constantly  in  the  light  emitted  by  theSft^TS^. 
firefly  or  the  glow-worm.     Here  the  proportion  of  ^^i^^torm 
luminous  and  non-luminous  radiation  would,  prob- 
ably, be  somewhere  in  the  ndghborhood  of  98  or 
99  per  cent  of  light,  and  only  2  or  i  per  cent  of  heat. 
In  other  words,  the  radiation  of  the  firefly  and  the 
glow-worm  produces  what  might  be  characterized 
as  cold  light,  in  distinction  to  the  light  emitted  by^^***""*^ 
the  candle  flame,  the  Welsbach,  the  incandescing 
electric  lamp,  the  magnesium  lamp,  and  the  carbon 
voltaic  arc     There  is  a  peculiar  substance  secreted 
in  the  bodies  of  these  animals  that  apparently  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  being  oxidized  by  the  atmos- 
phere in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  light  rays  than  heat  ra)rs.     If  it  should  wiwrt! 
ever  become  possible  to  cheaply  produce  this  sub- the  secret  oi 
stance,  it  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  cheap  uad  giour- 
artificial  illumination  would  be  solved,  at  least  so 
far  as  mere  light  is  concerned.    Of  course,  for  such 
a  luminous  source  to  be  commercially  valuable,  its 
light  must  necessarily  possess  the  same  character- 
istic colored  rays  as  does  sunlight.     The  problem 
of  a  satisfactory  illuminant,  however,  will  not  even 
then  be  solved,  for,  unfortunately,  the  light  of  the 
firefly  or  the  glow-worm  does  not  possess  true  sun- 
light values. 

• 
The  possibility  of  practically  employing  the  car- 
bon incandescing  dectric  lamp  as  a  source  of  arti- 
ficial illumination  depends  on  the  fad  \!lnaX)  ^^s  ^d^. 
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temperature  of  glowing  carbon  is  increased,  its  ra- 
Lijhtmto.  (jiating  power  for  light  increases  more  rapidly  than 
^fSues    does  its  radiating  power  for  heat,  that  is,  as  the 
S?A    temperature  of  the  filament  rises  above  a  red  heat. 
^"^         its  emissivity  for  light  increases  more  rapidly  than 
does  its  emissivity  for  heat.     The  temperature  of 
the  ordinary  filament  has  been  estimated  at  about 
2732®  F.    A  slight  increase  above  this  temperature 
materially  increases  the  emissivity  of  the  filament 
for  light;  although,  as  already  stated,  at  a  mate- 
rial decrease  in  the  life  of  the  filament.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  a  common  type  of  incandescing 
lamp,  an  increase  of  temperature  of  40^  F.  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  somewhat  more  than  3  per  cent 
in  the  candle-power  of  the  lamp. 

When  the  carbon  incandescing  electric  lamp  first 
Short  life    Came  into  use,  especially  when  the  glowing  filaments 
^i^^ing  were  made  from  the  slender,  fragile  paper  carbons, 
mSitt.       it  was  possible  to  maintain  them  at  a  fairly  bright 
incandescence  but  for  comparatively  short  times. 
Even  when  the  more  durable  bamboo  filaments  were 
employed,  although  the  length  of  life  was  materially 
increased,  yet  the  lamps  soon  burned  out.     This 
difficulty  was  so  great  that,  at  one  time,  it  was 
feared  by  some  that  practical  commercial  lighting 
of  this  character  was  impracticable.     Finally,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  various  improvements,  lamps  are 
now  made  which  can  be  economically  employed  for 
1,000  hours  without  the  breaking  of  the  filament. 

The  means  by  which  this  increase  of  life  was  ob- 
tained was  by  improvements  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
foM^hj^   lamp  globe.    When  air  is  left  in  the  globe  the  deli- 
theuSp*"  cate  carbon  filament  is  destroyed,  either  by  means 
§ttlbf  **     of  a  direct  combustion  or  burning  of  the  filament  by 
its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  by  the 
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bombardment  of  the  filament  by  the  heated  mole- 
cules shot  off  from  the  walls  of  the  globe  or  after 
collisions  with  one  another.  This  latter  effect 
causes  a  gradual  attrition  or  wearing  of  the  carbon, 
sometimes  called  air  washing. 

An  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  oxygen  left  in 
the  lamp  chamber  will  materially  decrease  the  life 
of  the  filament  by  causing  a  far  greater  amount  of 
combustion  than  would  seem  possible  from  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  actually  present.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carbonaceous 
gases  produced  by  the  combustion  are  subsequently 
decomposed  by  the  high  temperature,  depositing 
solid  carbon  on  the  walls  of  the  lamp  globe,  and  lib- 
erating oxygen,  which  can  again  unite  with  fresh 
portions  of  the  filament.  In  order  to  avoid  this,taiaiiquAn. 
improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  for  ob-g^g];;^ 
taining  high  vacua.  But  notwithstanding  such  im- Sdefibi?'^ 
provements,  the  life  of  the  filament  still  remained**' 
low.  Lamps  in  which  the  vacuum  at  the  start  was 
unquestionably  high,  soon  failed,  and  on  opening 
the  globe  after  the  destruction  of  the  filament,  were 
found  to  contain  a  comparatively  low  vacuum. 
Careful  investigations  were  made  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  supposed  leakage.  Finally,  the  true  cause 
of  the  difficulty  was  discovered,  and  the  lamp  globes 
were  exhausted  by  means  of  a  process  that  ensured 
the  continuance  of  the  high  vacuum,  and  of  the 
prolonged  life  of  the  lamp.  / 

As  IS  often  the  case,  the  difficulty  arose  from  a 
fact  well  known  in  physics,  that  had,  unfortunately,  pj^iure  of 
escaped  the  notice  of  inventors;  viz.,  that  many  sub-J^i? 
stances,  especially  carbon  and  platinum,  possess  the  Ji^'i„d'«d 
power  of  occluding  gases;  i,e,,  of  absorbing  and*"*** 
condensing  them  within  their  pores.    Platvwvwici,  ^<^x 
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example,  <»n  thus  absorb  several  times  its  volume 
of  hydrogen  gas.  Carbon  also  possesses  a  very  high 
power  of  thus  occluding  or  absorbing  various  gases. 
Gases  occluded,  or  absorbed  by  solids,  are  retained 
with  great  tenacity,  the  attraction  between  the  solid 
and  the  gas  being  sufficiently  great  to  actually 
Kquefy  the  gas.  Consequently,  when  the  lamp 
globe  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  exhaust  pump, 
and  the  contained  air  is  almost  entirely  removed, 
thus  leaving  a  high  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe,  the 
occluded  gases  still  remain  in  a  liquid  state  within 
the  pores  of  the  solids.  If,  now,  the  globe  is  her- 
metically sealed  while  in  a  cold  state,  as  soon  as  the 
filament  and  the  different  parts  of  the  lamp  become 
heated,  the  occluded  gases  are  thrown  off,  and  the 
vacuum  seriously  vitiated.  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  a  film  of  highly  condensed  gas  also  col- 
lected on  the  surface  of  the  lamp  globe  and  other 
solids  within  it. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
the  means  for  removing  it  were  simple.    By  subject- 
ing the  globe  and  the  filament  to  the  action  of  a  high 
temperature  while  exhaustion  was  going  on,  the  oc- 
simpie       eluded  gases  were  driven  out  of  the  lamp  chamber, 
F<!?^ov-  the  filament,  and  the  conducting  wires,  and  carried 
MX^td     out  of  the  chamber  by  the  action  of  the  pump.    Va- 
rious means  were  adopted  to  heat  the  lamp.     The 
method  generally  employed,  however,  is  to  send  a 
somewhat  stronger  current  through  the  filament  than 
that  for  which  the  lamp  is  made,  and  then,  while 
the  filament  and  lamp  chamber  are  heated,  exhaust- 
ing and  sealing  the  lamp  globes. 

The  vacuum  obtained  in  the  inclosed  globe  of  the 

incandescing  electric  lamp  of  to-day  is  so  excellent 

that,  if  tfie  destruction  of  the  filament  were  only  due 

to  its  combination  with  oxygen  in  its  residual  at- 
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mosphere,  or  to  air  washing  or  molecular  bombard- 
ments by  the  residual  gas,  the  life  of  the  filament 
practically  would  be  almost  unlimited.  Another 
source  of  loss,  however,  exists,  which  appears  to  be 
due  to  a  kind  of  evaporation  of  the  filament,  both 
by  reason  of  its  high  temperature,  and  of  the  high 
vacuum  which  exists  around  it.  In  other  words, 
during  the  incandescing  of  the  filament,  it  throws  2ftb?ulSp 
off  particles  of  carbon  from  its  surface  somewhat  in  ^^}^ 
the  same  manner  that  a  liquid  throws  off  particles  SiSnL* 
from  its  surface  at  temperatures  far  below  those  of 
its  boiling  point.  This  gradual  wasting  not  only 
eventually  disintegrates  the  carbon,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  causes  a  blackening  of  the  inside  of  the  lamp 
globe,  which  does  more  to  decrease  the  life  of  the 
lamp  than  the  destruction  of  the  filament  itself: 
for,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  when  an  incandescing 
lamp  has  reached  a  certain  condition,  even  though 
its  filament  be  intact,  it  is  more  economical  to  de- 
liberately break  the  lamp  and  replace  it  by  another 
than  to  continue  its  use. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  maintenance  of 
the  high  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamp.  As  we  have  already  seen,  low 
vacua  are  fairly  good  conductors  of  electricity. 
When,  therefore,  the  vacuum  in  the  lamp  globe  is 
a  comparatively  low  vacuum,  a  peculiar  effect  some- 
times  occurs,  known  generally  as  the  Edison  effect,  effect, 
which  consists  of  a  pale,  bluish  light  seen  around 
the  glowing  filament  and  due  to  the  escape  of  a 
part  of  the  current  through  the  conducting  low 
vacuum  surrounding  it.  This  loss  of  current  nec- 
essarily causes  a  loss  of  energy,  and  decreases  the 
efficiency  of  the  lamp.  Since  a  high  vacuum  is  a 
non-conductor,  this  loss  almost  ceases  when  the 
vacuum  in  the  lamp  chamber  becomes  V\v^« 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

MANUFACTURE    OF    THE    ELECTRIC    INCANDESCENT 

LAMP 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams." 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V,  Scene  I 


in< 


HE  saccess  of  the  incandescing  electric  lamp 
as  a  source  of  artificial  illumination  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
such  lamps.     This  increase  is  still  going  on.     At 
*S»mh*S  the  present  time  it  has  reached  such  an  extent  that 
SilSy.    one  of  the  principal  companies  manufacturing  in- 
candescent lamps  is  now  turning  out  some  15,000,- 
000  lamps  per  year. 


The  United  States  Census  Report  for  1900  shows 
that  there  were  some  25,000,000  incandescent  lamps 
manufactured  in  this  country  during  the  census 
year.  Of  these,  the  i6-candle-power  lamps  reached 
over  21,000,000.  This  enormous  output,  together 
with  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lamps, 
has  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  selling  price  of 
single  incandescent  lamps  from  the  75  cents  or  one 
dollar  that  was  charged  for  them  shortly  after  their 
introduction  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  cents,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
charge  for  each  lamp  to-day. 
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In  attempting  a  brief  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  carbon  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
we  will  begin  with  the  filaments.     These,  though 
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of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  are  practically  manu- 
factured in  the  same  manner. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  paper  carbons  were  soon 
replaced  by  carbonized  strips  of  bamboo  or  card- 
board, or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  of  structural  stmctana 
carbons.     The  carbons  employed  for  the  incandes- JJifi?*" 
cing  lamp  filaments,  that  are  in  general  use  to-day,  gj^^^ 
are  squirted  carbons,  or,  •  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  structureless  carbons,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  structural  carbons  before  alluded  to. 

When  ordinary  raw  cotton  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  zinc-chloride,  a  substance  obtained  by  dissolving  ^^^^^ 
zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cotton  is  dissolved,  gjj^^^^ 
and  a  sticky,  jelly-like  mass  is  obtained.  By  forc- 
ing this  material  through  a  small  hole  in  a  plate, 
and  leading  the  thread  which  comes  out  into  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  alcohol,  it  soon  sets  or  hardens  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  it  to  be  handled.  When  this 
thread  is  carefully  washed,  and  wound  on  a  large 
drum  and  dried,  it  produces  a  material  strongly  re- 
sembling catgut.  The  dried  thread  is  then  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  carbonized  while  out  of  contact 
with  air,  thus  producing  carbon  filaments. 


The  advantages  of  employing  squirted  carbons 
for  the  filaments  of  lamps  consist  not  only  in  thetagwof 
greater  uniformity  of  the  resulting  carbons,  butotrbons. 
also  in  the  fact  that  practically  any  shape  or  area 
of  cross-section  can  be  readily  obtained.    Care  must 
be  taken  during  the  squirting  process  to  avoid  the  ^^^^^^ 
presence  of  minute  air  bubbles,  which  would  ca^segjjj^^ 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  filaments,  and  thus 
injure  them.     To  this  end  the  solution  is  filtered 
while  in  a  hot  state  in  a  vacuous  space* 
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Various  lengths  and  areas  of  cross-sections  are 
given  to  the  filaments  of  incandescing  lamps  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  sizes.     Practically  all  the  different 
shapes  of  filaments  employed  to-day  are  obtained  by 
suitably  bending  or  looping  the  straight  filaments 
into  the  desired   form  after  they  have  been  car- 
oftS**      bonized.     Consequently,  when  the  filaments  are  re- 
mmS£^  moved  from  the  carbonizing  oven  they  are  carefully 
sorted    into    different    classes,    according    to    their 
lengths  and  diameters.  Such  measurements  must  be 
made  after  carbonization,  since  the  filaments  shrink 
considerably  during  drying  and  carbonization.    Al- 
though in  the  production  of  the  filament  every  effort 
is  made  to  obtain  carbon  threads  of  absolutely  uni- 
form conducting  power  and  area  of  cross-section 
throughout  all  parts  of  their  length,  in  order  that 
•   all  parts  of  the  filament  shall  glow  or  incandesce 
equally,  yet  it  is  found  that  irregularities  will  occur. 
In  order  to  remove  such  irregularities,  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  process,  called  the  flashing  or  treat- 
ing of  the  carbons,  has  been  adopted.    If  an  electric 
ing*or    "   current   of   gradually   increasing   strength   is   sent 
p^^Ssfor  through  a  filament  that  possesses  any  irregularities, 
fiumenti.    either  in  its  composition,  or  in  its  area  of  cross- 
section,  the  points  of  highest  resistance  will  first  be 
rendered  incandescent,  and  afterward  the  points  of 
next  highest  resistance.    If,  therefore,  a  filament  be 
graduaUy  raised  to  electric  incandescence  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  hydro-carbon  vapor  or  gas,  the  points 
of  highest  resistance  will  be  first  raised  to  incandes- 
cence,  and,   decomposing  the  surrounding  gas  or 
Flashed  or  vapor,  dcposit  a  thin  coating  or  layer  of  electrically 
fi^^u    conducting  carbon  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heated 
cldiyhoaK).  poi^ts.     This  dcposit  of  carbon  increases  the  con- 
SrouRhout  ducting  power  of  the  filament.     The  next  highest 
/el^'     points  of  resistance  will  then  receive  a  deposit  in 
a  similar  manner^  until,  finally,  the  carbon  will  glow 
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uniformly  at  all  parts  of  its  surface,  thus  showing 
that  its  electric  resistance  per  unit  of  length  is  the 
same  throi^hout  The  flashing  process  goes  on 
very  rapidly,  a  uniform  conducting  power  being 
obtained  in  a  few  moments. 

The  carbon  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  fila- 
ment by  the  flashing  process  differs  in  character 
from  that  of  which  the  filament  is  composed.  It 
may  be  called  graphitic  carbon,  and  has  a  lower  elec- 
tric resistance  than  the  ordinary  carbon.  In  this 
respect,  the  deposited  carbon  is  less  favorable  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  It  possesses,  however,  g^^^ 
the  advantage  of  having  a  rather  higher  emissivity  ^•'^^J^ 
for  light  than  the  unheated  carbon  of  the  filament  ^^«JJp^ 
does.  This  deposited  carbon  also  possesses  another  ^JSS*** 
advantage  over  ordinary  carbon.  Ordinary  carbon 
has,  approximately,  about  twice  as  great  an  elec- 
tric resistance  when  cold  as  when  hot.  In  other 
words,  the  resistance  of  the  filament  decreases  with 
an  increase  in  temperature;  carbon,  in  this  respect, 
behaving  differently  from  the  ordinary  metals. 
Fortunately,  nearly  all  of  this  decrease  takes  place 
before  the  carbon  begins  to  glow.  This  is  much 
better  than  if  the  decrease  occurred  at  higher 
temperatures;  for  the  incandescing  lamp  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  small  changes  in  pressure^ 
so  that,  if  most  of  the  decrease  in  resistance  took 
place  at  high  temperatures,  this  sensitiveness  to 
small  changes  of  pressure  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  avoid  The  carbon  deposited  by  the 
flashing  process  possesses,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Howell,  the  property  of  increasing  in  resist- 
ance with  an  increase  in  temperature. 

The  deposition  of  carbon  by  the  flashing  process 
of  course  decreases  the  resistance  of  tk^  c^\)fcffL^ 
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the  extent  of  this  decrease  depending  on  the  amount 
of  graphitic  carbon  deposited  on  the  filament.  The 
value  of  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  of  the  various 
types  having  been  determined  upon,  the  deposition 
is  continued  by  the  flashing  process  until  the  re- 
sistance of  all  the  filaments  of  a  given  type  has 
reached  the  same  value.  This  can  be  done  either  by 
measuring  the  resistance  of  the  filament  while  the 
deposition  is  going  on,  or,  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
5f  rent  through  the  filament  may  be  automatically 
tnenMning  g^Qppgj  by  meaus  of  an  electro-magnet  placed  in  the 

circuit,  as  soon  as  the  current  strength  has  reached 
a  predetermined  value. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp  consists  in  mounting  the  filament,  that 
is,  in  suitably  attaching  it  to  a  glass  support,  which 
is  subsequently  placed  inside  the  lamp  chamber. 
The  leading-in  wires  or  conductors,  which  carry 
the  current  into  the  lamp,  pass  through  the  glass 
support.  Unless  care  is  taken  in  making  a  suitable 
joint  at  this  point,  a  leakage  will  occur,  which  will 
ruin  the  high  vacuum  required. 

The  fact  that  the  glowing  filament  is  maintained, 

as  nearly  as  possible,  at  a  white  heat,  renders  it  nec- 

betmn     cssary  that  the  joints  between  the  leading-in  wires 

ofthefiu.  and  the  ends  of  the  filament  shall  be  such  as  will 

the  ends  of  either  prevent  the  joints  from  attaining:  a  higfh  tem- 

thc  leading-  '^  i.  •  .  i  .,?  •       « 

in  wifw.  perature,  or  of  so  makmg  them  as  will  permit  them 
to  attain  a  fairly  high  temperature  without  injury. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  ends  of  the 
carbon  filaments  are  sometimes  made  of  a  larger 
area  of  cross-section,  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming too  highly  heated.  The  joints  between  the 
ends  are  sometimes  obtained  by  depositing  a  small 
mass  of  copper  by  electro-plating  around  die  points 
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of  junction  between  the  filament  and  the  wires.  In 
the  earty  history  of  the  art  the  wires  were  sonae-^^'s 
times  made  in  the  form  of  a  socket,  which  was 
tightly  squeezed  around  the  ends  of  the  filament. 
This  method,  however,  has  generally  been  replaced 
by  what  is  known  as  the  pasted  joint,  where  the 


Fio.  i|i.— Eady  Form  of  Lamp  FUuanit  Joint.  Kate  the  amasc- 
meoti  of  Uk  Indinrin  wim  and  the  early  form*  of  damps,  C,  C  for 
the  jointa  of  Dm  Uaneat 


ends  of  the  filament  and  the  conductors  are  pasted 
together  by  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  carboa£j^^ 
and  molasses,  which  is  afterward  hardened  by  bak-^**- 
ing;  or,  what  is  a  still  better  method,  by  means  of 
a  deposited  joint,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  filament 
and  the  conductors  are  jwned  togethet  trj  tncan^  tA. 
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carbon  deposited  on  them  by  a  process  similar  to 
the  flashing  process.  An  early  form  of  filament 
joint  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  metal,  C,  C,  Fig. 
151,  which  were  suitably  clamped  to  the  enlarged 
ends  of  the  filament  D. 

Where  the  leading-in  wires  pass  through  the 
Why piad-  gl^ss  walls  of  the  mount  or  support,  they  are  fused 
fwittiS^iii  the  same  by  melting  the  glass  around  them.  If 
^J^t  these  wires  were  made  from  such  metals  as  copper, 
lampboib.  y^^Qsc  rate  of  expansion  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  glass,  a  slight  increase  in  the  temperature 


Fig.  152. — Form  of  Lamp  Mount,  ready  for  sealing  to  lamp  btilb. 

of  the  wires  would  result  in  the  breaking  of  the 
glass,  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the 
vacuum.  This,  however,  is  readily  prevented  by 
making  the  parts  of  the  leading-in  wires  that  pass 
through  the  glass  of  a  metal  like  platinum,  that  ex- 
pands approximately  at  the  same  rate  that  glass 
does.  At  the  same  time,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  platinum  leading-in  wires  from 
becoming  unduly  heated. 

A  form  of  glass  mount  for  a  filament  is  shown  in 
FJg.  152.    Here  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing,  T,  has 
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a  shoulder  blown  (hi  it  st  S.  Two  platinum  wires 
p,  p,  placed  inside  the  tube,  are  then  fused  around  it 
by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  joint  is  then 
carefully  annealed. 

Since  platinum  is  a  costly  metal,  cmly  very  short 
pieces  are  employed  for  the  leading-in  wires,  the^lS^ 
greater  part  of  the  length  of  such  wires  being  formed  '"^^^ 
of  some  material  like  copper,  as  shown  in  the  above 
figure  at  w-i,  Wg.    Various  attempts  have  been  made 


Fic   1]].— CliH  Ifount  for  Sawyer-Mann  IncudeconU   Electric  Lwnp. 

to  employ  cheaper  metals  or  metallic  alloys  to  re- 
place the  platinum  for  this  purpose.  Platinum, 
however,  is  still  almost  universally  employed. 


Another  form  of  mount,  somewhat  simitar  to  the 
above,  is  shown  in  Fig.  153.     Here  the  two  short  qi„ 
pieces  of  platinum  wire  are  fused  on  to  the  ends  of  gJUJJ^"' 
the  longer  copper  wires.     The  platinum  tips  are"""'""* 
then  sealed  into  the  end  of  a  small  piece  of  glass 
tube,  with  a  short  flange  formed  at  otve  csiA,  w^ 
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shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure.  A  seal 
is  obtained  by  fusing  the  glass  around  the  platinum 
wires,  and  then  compressing  and  flattening  the  end 
of  the  tube,  as  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
figure.  A  short  piece  of  nickel  wire  is  fused  into 
one  end  of  the  mount,  but  does  not  pass  entirely 
through  the  glass  walls.  This  wire  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  anchor  to  prevent  excessive  vibration, 
and  consequent  breakage  of  the  glowing  filament, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  too  great  a  drooping  of  the  car- 
bon when  burned  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  fila- 
ment mounted  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 54. 
Here  the  nickel  anchor  wire  is  seen  with  its  upper 


Fig.  154. — Filament  Mounted,  and  ready  for  sealing  into  lamp 
bulb.  Note  the  fact  that  the  nickel  anchor  wire  is  fused  only  to  the 
top  of  the  glass  mount,  while  the  leading-in  wires  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  filament  are  attached  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
glass  mount. 

end  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  looped  fila- 
ment. The  joints  employed  in  this  mount  are  those 
of  the  deposited  carbon  type,  and  are  of  a  diameter 
only  comparatively  larger  than  that  of  either  the 
platinum  wires  or  of  the  filament  itself. 

Blown  and      ^hc  mouutcd  filament  is  now  ready  to  be  placed 

ump^iobes  *"  ^^^  '^'"P  g'obe  or  bulb.    Incandescent  lamp  bulbs 

were  formerly  blown  at  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  in 

the  air.     Now,  however,  in  order  always  to  obtain 

tinl^'    *he  same  size  of  bulb,  they  are  blown  in  suitably 

iMwpbujb.  shaped  molds.     The  bulb  is  made  in  a  variety  of 
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shapes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  lamp 
is  to  be  employed.  The  appearance  of  a  common 
form  of  bulb  as  it  comes  from  the  mold  is  shown  in 
^^S'  1 55*  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  bulb  is  closed  at 
the  top,  and  still  has  attached  to  it  the  long  glass 
neck  employed  in  blowing.  The  next  step  consists 
in  cutting  off  this  neck  by  a  short  file.  The  cut 
end  is  softened  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and 
rounded,  and  a  shoulder  formed  on  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  156.    A  short  glass  tube  is  then  sealed  to  the 


Fio.  iss* — Pint  Step  in  Manufacture  of  Lamp  BviHh,  The  figure 
represents  the  bulb  as  it  comes  from  the  mold.  Note  the  excessive 
length  of  the  neck. 

top  of  the  bulb,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  bulb, 
as  seen  in  the  same  figure.  This  tube  is  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  lamp  bulb  to  be 
exhausted  when  it  is  suitably  connected  with  the 
pump. 

The  mounted  filament  shown  in  Fig.  154,  is  now 
forced  up  into  the  lamp  bulb,  shown  in  Fig.  156,^^2^ 
the  elasticity  of  the  filament  permitting  it  to  be  suffi-  ^^^ 
ciently  brought  together  for  this  purpose.     The'*"**'*"*** 
flange  in  the  neck  of  the  mouut  \%  \h»CL  \^x^>59;g!^ 
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even  with  the  edge  of  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  and  the 
two  glass  surfaces  carefully  fused  together.  The 
bulb,  after  being  carefully  examined  for  leaks  or 
other  imperfections,  is  then  exhausted  of  its  con- 
tained air.  In  this  condition  the  lamp  bulb  and  its 
mount,  fused  together,  will  have  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  157. 

The  lamp  is  now  connected  with  the  air  pump, 
and,  after  the  necessary  high  vacuum  is  obtained. 


Lamp 


Fio.  156. — Next  Step  in  Manufacture  of  Lamp  Bulb.  Here  a  part 
of  the  neck  has  been  removed  and  a  suitably  shaped  shoulder  formed 
at  S.     A  short  tube,  T,  is  fused  into  an  opening  at  A. 

is  separated  from  the  pump  by  directing  the  flame 
of  a  blow-pipe  against  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
was  fused  into  the  top  of  the  bulb,  thus  completely 
soJcSofi    closing  the  lamp  bulb.     In  this  state,  the  lamp  has 
and  reaSly    the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  1 58,  and  is  now  ready 
iSn'S*'^    to  receive  the  lamp  base,  as  in  Fig.  159.     In  this 
^      '  figure  a  lamp  base  is  shown  as  connected  not  only 
to  the  lamp  containing  the  filament  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding figures,  but  also  to  lamps  containing  two 
other  forms  of  filaments.    The  lamps  referred  to 
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in  Figs.  152-157,  inclusive,  are  of  the  Sawyer-Mann 
type. 

The  lamp  base  is  so  arranged  that  one  of  the 
leading-in  wires  is  connected  to  the  threaded  metallic  S^S^ 
screw,  a,  a,  a,  shown  in  the  above  figures,  and  theS^ 
other  end  connected  to  the  central  cap,  b,  b,  b,  seen  *"^ 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp  base.    This  screw-cap 
is  carefully  insulated  from  the  outer  metallic  screw. 


Fto.  157. — Ltmp  UaoBt  Fuwd 
of  the  filunent  with  the  platinum 
nuiD  with  the  leadiiic-iD  win*. 


The  lamp  base  is  usually  connected  to  the  glass  part 
of  the  lamp  by  means  of  plaster  of  paris,  or  some 
other  suitable  cement. 


In  all  cases,  a  lamp  socket  is  provided ;  i.e,,  a  suit- 
able receptacle  so  connected  with  the  mains  or  con-J^ 
ductors  furnishing  current  to  the  lamp  that  the  mere 
introduction  of  the  lamp  base  into  the  lamp  socket 
will  connect  it  with  the  maim.    Laitt^  «ia^»»&  %««■ 
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made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  That  shown  in 
Fig.  i6o  is  commonly  called  the  key  socket,  because 
it  is  arranged  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  turned  on  or 
off  by  means  of  the  switch  or  key  k.    Contact  pieces 


Fia.  is8. — Completely  Extatutcd  mud  Sealed-ofF  Lamp,  nadj  for  it- 
ceptioB  of  laap  bu«.  Note  tbe  fact  Ifatt  the  tube  T.  of  Fig.  137.  tus 
been  fused  off  ■(  A,  leavins  the  Ump  bermetically  KBied  >t  thii  point. 

are  so  connected  with  the  supply  mains  that,  when 
the  lamp  base  is  screwed  into  position  in  the  lamp 
socket,  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  is  brought 
into  connection  with  one  of  the  supply  mains,  at  a, 


Plo.  tS9. — Completed  I^mpa  whh  Limp  Bme  Attmcbed,  re«dr  for 
being  inaerted  in  Ump  ■ockel  and  thua  connected  with  main.  Note  bet* 
three  form*  of  filamenti;  i.t,,   tbe  boneiboe,   tbe  lingle  loop,  and  the 


and  rtie  other  lamp  temunal  with  the  other  supply 
main,  by  means  of  the  metallic  spring  s.  The  metal 
piece,  6,  is  brought  into  contact  with  this  terminal 
whea  the  key,  k,  isintbit  poatioa  ^owa  in  the  fig- 
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ure.     The  current  is  turned  off  when  k  is  moved 
through  a  quarter  turn,  thus  breaking  the  connec- f^'j^^S^ 
tion  between  b  and  s.    In  some  cases,  the  lamp  socket 
is  not  provided  with  a  key  attached  to  the  lajnp,  the 
lamps  being  turned  on  or  off  by  means  of  a  key 
placed  in  some  position  on  the  wall  of  the  room. 
Such  sockets  are  called  keyless  sockets,  and  are  em-  J^**" 
ployed  for  lamps  in  chandeliers  and  other  similar  •»*«•• 
positions. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  lamp  bulbs  is  first  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  pump,  which  rapidly  car- 
ries out  the  greater  part  of'  the  contained  air.     The 


latter  part  of  the  exhaustion  is  then  carried  on  by  Ribiw 
some  form  of  mercury  pump.  The  first  part  of  the  iuiip°bu 
exhaustion  of  the  lamp  bulb  is  carried  on  in  the  cold, 
until  no  bubbles  of  air  can  be  seen  passing  through 
the  glass  pump.  This  shows  that  all  the  air  has 
been  removed.  An  electric  current,  of  somewhat 
greater  strength  than  is  intended  to  be  employed  on 
the  lamp,  is  then  sent  through  the  lamp,  thus  heat- 
ing it.  This  is  done,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  occluded  gases  in  the  fila- 
ment and  leading-in  wires,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
bttib  itself.     The  pump  is  kept  lunnm^  \kCO\  ^  S^v% 
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gas  has  been  removed,  and  no  bubbles  are  seen  pass- 
h^iSaci  in&  through  the  air  pump.  The  blow-pipe  flame  is 
umpbuib.  j^Q^  directed  against  the  small  glass  tube,  T,  ex- 
tending* from  the  top  of  the  bulb,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  pump,  and  the  bulb  is  thus  hermetically 
sealed  as  already  explained. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  higher  vacuum  than  is  con- 
veniently possible  by  the  aid  of  mercury  pumps,  a 


Fxo.  x6i.— Sprengcl  Mercury  Pump.  Here  G  is  being  emptied  or 
exhausted  of  ita  air.  In  practice,  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps  suit- 
ably connected  to  the  pump  replace  the  globe  G. 

process  of  chemical  exhaustion  is  generally  em- 
ployed ;  that  is,  some  substance  is  introduced  into  the 
SSSSio.  ^be  which  connects  the  lamp  to  the  blow-pipe,  which 
substance  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  the  small 
portions  of  residual  gas  in  the  tube.  Mechanical 
pumps  are  now  made  that  will  produce  such  high 
yacim  that  they  are  somjCtimea  eKv^loYed  in  conncc- 
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tion  with  chemical  means  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
bulb,  without  the  use  of  the  mercury  pump. 

A  form  of  mercury  pump,  very  generally  em- 
ployed for  exhausting  incandescent  lamps,  is  called 
the  Sprengel  pump,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  i6i.  Here 
a  stream  of  mercury,  falling  from  the  vessel.  A, 
through  the  vertical  tube,  exhausts  or  removes  the 
air  from  any  vessel  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube;  in  this  instance,  from  the  glass  globe S]^^^' 
shown  as  connected  with  the  vertical  tube  at  the^*iSJJ^ 
point  X.  The  falling  mercury  column,  entangling 
bubbles  of  air,  carries  them,  mechanically,  from  the 
globe  down  and  out  at  the  lower  orifice  at  B.  These 
bubbles  are  largest  at  the  beginning  of  the  exhaus- 
tion, and  become  smaller  and  smaller  toward  the  end 
of  the  operation.  When  the  bubbles  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  sharp  metallic  click  is  heard, 
characteristic  of  mercury  or  other  liquid  falling  in 
a  vacuum,  the  exhaustion  may  be  considered  as  com- 
plete. In  order  to  return  the  mercury  that  has  fallen 
through  the  vertical  tube  back  to  the  upper  reser- 
voir, it  is  raised  again  to  this  level  by  means  of 
some  form  of  mechanical  pump. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE    IXCANDESCING   ELECTRIC    LAMP 


"TTic  next  morning  the  African  magician  received  the  twelve 
lamps.  He  put  them  into  a  basket,  which  he  had  provided 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  went,  with  these  on  his  arm, 
toward  Aladdin's  palace.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  began 
to  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  *I  will  exchange  old  lamps  for  new.' " 

— Arabian  Nights 

WE  will  now  examine  carefully  the  incan- 
descing electric  lamp;  i.e.,  the  lamp  act- 
ually at  work  in   producing  light  and 
illumination. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  incandescing 
lamp  is  an  extremely  poor  device  for  converting 
n«fof V-  electric  energy  into  light  energy,  since  only  about 
ouideKing  ^  p^  ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  energy  supplied  to  the  lamp  is  con- 
verted into  light  energy,  the  remaining  96  per  cent 
being  converted  into  heat  energy. 

The  brightness  or  brilliancy  of  the  incandescing 
filament  depends  on  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
raised.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the 
o/lampf^  surface  activity,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the 
brilliancy.  The  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  glow- 
ing filament,  however,  depends  not  only  on  its  sur- 
face activity  or  brilliancy,  but  also  on  the  length  of 
the  filament,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  extent  of  the 
surface  that  is  emitting  light.  Since,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  extent  of  the  surface  activity  of  the  filament 
IS  limited  to  a  particular  brightness,  the  candle- 
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power  of  lamps,  working  under  ordinary  conditions, 
wiH  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  filament.  J^iity 
In  otfier  words,  the  total  amount  of  light  emitted  **^  ****^* 
will  depend  on  the  total  area  of  the  filament  that  is 
emitting  light.     For  example,  take  the  ordinary  i6- 
candle-power  incandescing  lamp,  which  requires,  ap- 
proximately, 48  watts  of  activity  for  its  operation. 
If  48  watts  will  produce  16  candle-power  of  light, 
we  would  say  that  such  a  lamp  is  operating  at  an 
expenditure  of  3  watts  per  candle.     A  32-candle- 
power  lamp,  of  the  same  character  of  filament  and 
the  same  surface  activity,  would  require  twice  as 
much  energy  to  operate  it,  or  would  take  96  watts, 
and,   under  these   circumstances,   must   necessarily 
have  twice  as  long  a  filament,  or  what  is  the  sameReution 
thing,  twice  the  surface  from  which  the  light  is^nd£?* 
radiated.     This  doubled  •  surface   for  emitting  thejjjj'^h^ 
Kght  can  generally  be   most   readily  obtained   byJJSL?^ 
increasing  both  the  length  and  area  of  cross-section  ftSImeLi. 
of  the  filament.     In  other  words,  when  a  greater 
candle-power  lamp  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
same  pressure,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
filaments  are  generally  larger,  that  is,  longer  and 
thicker. 

The  Edison  i6-candle-power  lamps  are  made  for 
operation  at  three  different  expenditures  of  energy: 
yiz.,  at  3.1  watts  per  candle,  where,  approximately, 
twelve  i6-candle^power  lamps  can  be  obtained  bySiS^*^ 
the  expenditure  of  one  mechanical  horse-power;  atlSiSTin- 
3.5  watts  per  candle,  where,  approximately,  ten  i6-2Sp!**^*^ 
candle-power  lamps  can  be  obtained  per  mechanical 
horse-power;  and  at  4  watts  per  candle,  where,  ap- 
proximately, eight   i6-candle-power  lamps  can  be 
obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  one  mechanical 
horse-power. 
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In  considering  the  value  of  an  incandescent  lamp, 
reference  must  be  had,  not  only  to  the  quantity  of 
light  the  lamp  is  capable  of  producing,  or  to  the 
of'SSfp?'*  number  of  lamps  that  can  be  operated  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  mechanical  horse-power,  but 
also  to  the  other  extremely  important  consideration ; 
viz.,  the  extent  of  useful  life  of  the  lamp.  We  say 
here  useful  life,  since  the  lamp  may  so  deteriorate 
that,  without  actually  breaking,  it  may  consume  so 
much  current,  and  yet  produce  so  little  light,  that  it 
may  be  far  cheaper  to  purposely  break  the  lamp 
and  replace  it  by  a  new  lamp  than  to  continue  it  in 
operation. 

As  regards  the  three  different  rates  of  operating 
the  lamps  above  referred  to,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  lamps  of  the  highest  economy;  i.e,, 
3,1  watts  per  candle,  or  twelve  i6-candle-power 
lamps  for  every  mechanical  horse-power,  can  only 
fo?S5to^  be  satisfactorily  employed  where  the  voltage  at  the 
^Munt  lamp  terminals  is  maintained  constant.  This,  as 
SnSSJT  a  rule,  can  only  be  done  where  the  current  is  sup- 
plied from  a  central  station,  where  both  the  appli- 
ances installed,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
plant,  ensure  the  keeping  up  of  a  constant  pressure 
on  the  feeding  mains.  Lamps  of  •  the  intermediate 
economy  of  3.5  watts  per  candle  should  only  be  used 
where  the  regulation  is  fairly  uniform,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  pressure  on  the  mains  does  not  exceed 
4  per  cent;  while  lamps  of  the  lowest  efficiency,  or 
eight  i6-candle-power  lamps  per  horse-power,  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  installed  on  small,  isolated 
plants,  where  the  pressure  is  apt  to  vary  considerably. 

Knowing  the  pressure  and  the  difference  of  po- 
tential of  the  constant-potential  mains,  from  which 
the  iiicandescing  lamps  are  to  be  supplied  with  cur- 


termioklt. 
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roit,  and  having  determined  the  number  of  watts 
per  candle  at  which  the  lamps  are  to  be  operated, 
it  only  remains  to  give  the  filaments,  when  glowing, 
the  resistance  necessary  to  restrict  the  electric  cur- 
rent to  that  necessary  to  produce  the  required  incan- 
descence.    This  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  di- 
mensions of  the  filament,  that  is,  on  its  length  and 
area  of  cross-section.     If,  for  example,  a  given  fila- i^d^Slii- 
ment  operates  satisfactorily  at  a  certain  number  of  255)2' 
watts  per  candle,  when  placed,  say  on  a  i  lo-volt  ^S/aSd 
main,  a  filament,  of  the  same  character,  to  be  suitable  ^ 
for  use,  under  the  same  conditions,  on  a  220-volt 


Anetmnd 
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Fig.  1 6a. — Some  Diflferent  Shapes  of  Incandescent  Lamp  Filaments. 
Note  the  different  expedients  adopted  to  increase  the  length  of  the  fila* 
mcDt.     Note  also  the  different  methods  of  anchoring  the  filament. 


main,  would  require  to  have  twice  the  length,  and 
would  then  emit  twice  the  candle-power  or  light, 
that  is,  it  would  produce  a  32-candle-power  lamp. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  220-volt  lamp  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  merely  placing  two  iio-volt  filaments  in 
series  in  the  same  lamp  bulb.  If,  however ,  it  be 
desired  to  produce  a  i6-candle-power  lamp,  capabte 
of  beingf  operated  on  a  220-volt  main,  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  decrease  the  diameter  of  the  filament 
Since  sudi  a  filament  is  thinner,  and  deteriorates 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  thicker  filament;  it  is 
necessary^  in  order  to  prolong  its  life,  to  operate  it 
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at  a  greater  number  of  watts  per  candle,  or  fewer 
candles  to  the  horse-power. 

Lamp  filaments  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 

Some  of  the  principal  of  these  shapes  are  shown  in 

Fig.  162,  taken  from  Crocker's  book  on  "Electric 

Lighting."     A  single  U-shaped  or  horseshoe-shaped 

filament,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  most  of 

the  early  forms  of  lamps,  is  objectionable,  owing  to 

toti^tet;  *h^  length  of  filament  sometimes  required,  together 

JJj^^     with  its  tendency  to  droop  when  glowing  at  the 

°*^*^       high  temperatures   necessary.      Another  objection 

arises  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  larger  lamp 

chamber,  and  also  possesses  a  poorer  distribution  of 

light  than  other  forms  of  filaments.     Consequently, 

except  in  low  voltage  lamps,  this  form  of  filament  is 

now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  is  replaced  by 

some  form  of  curl  filament. 

The  single  curl  filament,  both  anchored  and  un- 
somedif.    anchored,  and  the  double  filament,  are  very  fre- 
sS^^     quently    employed    for    use   on    constant-potential 
fiumcnta.   jnajug  varying  from  100  to  125  volts,  and  for  candle- 
powers  varying  from  8  to  50  candles.     When  the 
length  of  the  filament  is  considerably  increased,  the 
double  curl  form  is  employed. 

Lamp  filaments  are  anchored  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  broken  by  vibrations  to  which  the 
lamps  may  be  exposed,  as,  for  example,  on  street 
cars,  and  also  to  prevent  the  glowing  filament  from 
ADchored  Sagging  or  bending  when  hot  and  thus  coming  in 
fiiSSenu.  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  lamp  chamber,  which 
might  either  break  the  filament  itself,  or  crack  the 
lamp  chamber  and  ruin  the  vacuum.  The  anchors 
are  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  lamp  bulb.  In 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  tubular,  or,  as  they 
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are  sometimes  called,  bung-hole  lamps,  the  anchor  is 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  would  be 
objectionable  in  any  form  of  lamp  which  was  in- 
tended to  throw  its  light  mainly  downward,  since  the 
anchor  wires  would  produce  disagreeable  shadows, 
and  thus  injure  its  uniform  distribution.  There  is, 
however,  no  objection  to  this  in  the  tubular  lamp, 
when  employed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  shop  windows  or  show-cases,  and  where, 
therefore,  a  side  light  is  desired. 

Incandescing  lamps  are  made  to  operate  at  various 
voltages,   from  a   few   volts  to  220  and  upward.  J;J,'5Je,. 
When  placed  on  constant-potential  mains,  the  usual 
voltage  for  single  lamps  is  generally  either  50,  no, 
or  220  volts. 

For  low-voltage  lamps,  heavier  filaments  can  be 
employed.     This  permits  the  lamps  to  be  operated 
at  3.1  watts  per  candle.  In  such  lamps  the  U-shaped,  SS^'high- 
looped  filament  is  commonly  employed.    Where  high  ^^^ 
candle-power  is  required,  say  up  to  100  or  150  can-™'*' 
dies,   heavier  filaments   are  used.     These  require 
currents   of  from   6  to  9  amperes,   at   50   volts. 
In  such  lamps,  the  lamp  bases  must  be  used  in 
which  large  contacts  are  employed.     Keyless  sock- 
ets are  to  be  preferred  to  key  sockets,  so  that  the 
lamps  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  a  switch,  and 
not  at  a  socket. 

The  Edison  Company's  i6-candle-power,  50-volt  Bdi«>n 
lamp  is  generally  operated  at  3.1  watts  per  candle.  pSS*"*" 
An  Edison  G>mpany's  i6-c.  p.  lamp,  intended  for  *^SJ,{^ 
use  on  no-volt  mains,  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  ^^'Sg^ 
side  of  Fig.  163.     Here  the  filament  is  U-shaped 
and  is  sometimes  a  single  curl,  anchored  at  the  mid- 
dle, the  anchor  wire  being  secured  to  the  glass 
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mount  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  voltage  in 
the  finer  filament,  this  lamp  can  operate  at  3.1  watts 
per  candle-power,  provided  the  voltage  is  maintained 
cxxistant. 

An  Edison  Company's  l6-candle-power  lamp,  in- 
tended to  be  operated  on  from  210  to  2SO-volt  mains. 


is  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  above  figure. 

^[gj^      Here  the  filament  is  of  the  double-curl  type,  anchored 

gtgfc-     at  two  sqiarate  points,  as  shown.     The  increased 

iSf^     length  and  delicacy  of  the  filament  render  it  prefer- 

abte  to  operate  this  lamp  at  4  watts  per  candle.     The 

vacuum,  as  in  all  such  high^ressure  lamps,  must  be 

extremely  high.    Consequently,  the  final  exhaustion 
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of  the  lamp  bulb  is  always  obtained  t^  the  aid  of  the 
chemical  process. 

Tubular  lamps  are  sometimes  employed  for  deco- 
rating purposes,  in  chandeliers.    They  are  also  con-  Ji'S''^ 
venient  for  the  illumination  of  show-cases,  since  the  J^SSSIm!'' 
shape  of  the  lamp  bulb  permits  it  to  be  concealed 


inside  the  show-case  underneath  the  strips  of  mold- 
ing. A  form  of  tubular  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
of  the  "Colonial"  type. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  introduce  an  electric 
resistance  into  a  circuit.  For  this  purpose  banks  of 
lamps  are  frequently  employed.  In  such  cases  a 
lamp  of  a  special  form  of  ^lament  is  employed,  a 
number  of  separate  filaments,  connected  in  wxits. 
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bang  placed  in  the  same  lamp  bulb.  Such  a  lamp, 
with  three  series-connected  filaments,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  165.  Lamps  of  this  type  are  constructed  of  a  re- 
sistance as  high  as  1,000  ohms  when  cold,  and  capa- 
2^2^  Ue  of  carrying  a  current,  when  hot,  of  as  high  as  5 
amperes.  According  to  Weber,  the  temperature  of 
the  filament,  when  operated  at  3.1  watts  per  candle, 


tDCOIIOf 

form  of 


is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2900°  F. 
When  operated  at  4  watts  per  candle,  this  tempera- 
ture is  approximatdy  2840"  F.  These  values,  how- 
ever, are  only  to  be  regarded  as  approximate,  since 
the  temperatures  are  only  indirectly  determined. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  arc  lamp  emits  a 
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much  greater  amount  of  light  in  certain  directions 
than  in  others.     The  same  is  true  of  the  incandescing 
filament.     The  distribution  of  the  light  of  the  incan- 
descing lamp  varies  considerably  with  the  shape  of 
its  filament.     Generally  speaking,  the  lamp  is  placed  pinriim. 
with  the  tip  of  the  bulb  pointing  downward.     Con-u?gj*2f 
sequently,  in  all  such  cases,  lamps  are  to  be  preferred  SSjS***^ 
which  give  the  greater  proportion  of  their  light  in|J25J?**" 
this    direction.      A    i6-candle-power    incandescing 
lamp,  with  a  U-shaped  filament,  will  generally  give, 
approximately,  6  candles  in  the  direction  of  its  tip ; 
while  a  i6-candle-power  lamp,  with  the  long-curl, 
anchored  filament,  will  give  as  much  as  7  candles 
in  this  direction;  and  a  i6-candle-power,  double-curl 
filament  will  give  10  candles  in  this  direction.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  for  inside 
lighting,  for  which  incandescent  lamps  are  generally 
employed,  the  light  which  is  emitted  in  nearly  every 
direction  from  the  filament  is  thrown  from  the  walls, 
ceiling  and  articles  in  the  room,  on  to  the  different 
objects  to  be  illumined.     Moreover,  since,  for  the 
lighting  of  a  desk  or  a  book,  reflectors  or  ground- 5533m 
glass  bulbs  are  generally  employed,  a  fairly  uniform  fS^imo 
illumination  on  the  surface  of  a  printed  page,  or°SiSiS!i 
other  objects  requiring  good  illumination,  will  be 
obtained  from  nearly  any  form  of  filament.     It  is, 
however,  unquestionably  advantageous  to  employ 
filaments  of  such  shape  that  they  will  naturally  throw 
off  the  greater  proportion  of  their  light  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  such  light  is  to  be  utilized. 

Incandescing  lamps  of  various  manufacture  vary 
greatly  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are 
able  to  furnish  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  for 
which  they  were  made.  In  many  cases,  lamps  that 
will  give  either  16  or  32  candles  when  operated  at 
3.1    watts  per  candle,  or  twelve   l6-CMviifc-\Ks^^x 
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kutnp^  per  horse-power,  will  contmue  to  emit  this 
light  only  for  about  200  hours.  By  this  time  the 
filaments  will  have  become  so  deteriorated  that  the 
SihSi*'  lamps  only  give  off  8  or  16  candles  respectively. 
After  this  point  is  reached,  the  lamps  have  so  in- 


of  incan- 


fiSp?      creased  in  resistance  that,  while  continued  on  the 
mains  for  which  they  were  desired,  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  cur- 
rent to  raise  the  temperature  to  anything  near  the 
point  at  which  the  filament  could  possibly  break  from 
high  temperatures.  Such  lamps  will  continue  to  bum 
without  breaking  for  a  very  long  time  afterward,  and 
this  is  a  decided  disadvantage.  Such  lamps  should  be 
renewed.     It  is  far  cheaper  to  throw  away  or  pur- 
posely break  them  or  replace  them  by  new  lamps 
£Sd^w^  than  to  continue  their  use.     As  we  have  already 
awavTd©.  stated,  there  are  very  few  lamps  that  will  continue, 
fhSSgh      when  employed  12  to  the  horse-power,  for  a  longer 
2!mp°ttaui   time  than  1,000  hours;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
iii^SS^"*  much  preferable  to  place  this  limit  at  600  hours  than 
at  the  higher  limit  of  1,000  hours. 

A  plan  sometimes  adopted  to  obtain  a  greater 
amount  of  light  from  deteriorated  or  aged  lamps 
is  to  increase  the  voltage  on  the  mains  with  which 
they  are  connected.    This  is  a  mistaken  policy,  and  is 
especially  unfair  to  the  consumer.    There  is,  neces- 
poiicyto     sarily,  in  such  cases,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
voiuffeoo  energy  thus  furnished  to  the  lamps  for  which  the 
customer  must  pay;  but  with  this  mcrease  comes 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  light  received.     The 
following    excellent    advice    concerning    lamp    re- 
newals is  given  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Although  this  advice  is  given  by  a  company  whose 
business  it  is  to  sell  lamps,  yet  it  is  so  manifestly 
correct  that  we  will  quote  it,  as  it  furnishes  infonna- 
tion  the  general  public  should  possess: 
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"The  necessity   for   frequent   lamp  renewals  i^^ecewit 
urgent  on  all  systems,  regardless  of  the  cost  crfgjjf^^* 
power  and  whether  lamp  renewals  are  charged  ixx^""*^ 
or  furnished  free. 

"No  matter  how  well  constructed  or  operated  an 
electric  Ughting  plant  may  be,  it  can  not  furnish 
dear,  good  light  unless  the  circuits  be  periodically 
swept  clean  of  the  dim  lamps. 

"This  cleaning  out  of  dim  lamps  can  not  be  left 
to  the  customer.     To  be  thorough  and  effective,  ^a^p 
lamp  renewals  must  be  made  by  the  lighting  com-JgJJJ^j 
pany  and  without  charge.     Only  by  free  renewals  ^^^^'^ 
can  a  station  have  that  complete  control  of  its  lig^-  Jf^^ 
ing  service  which  is  requisite  to  perfect  results. 
The  present  price  of  lamps  is  so  low  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  stations  to  furnish  free  renewals 
at   but   slight   expense.      Free  renewals   could   be 
profitably  adopted  by  all  stations  instead  of  a  re- 
duction of  rates. 

"With  free  renewals,  one  of  the  following  meth- 
ods should  be  adopted: 

"i.  Periodically  remove  all  lamps  from  the  cir- 
cuits one  to  four  times  per  year,  according  to  condi-  SZSrSr 
tions,  and  replace  them  by  new  ones.     Photometer  *°*-'^ 


the  lamps  removed  and  save  those  measuring  above 
a  prescribed  limit  (say  13  candle-power)  for  use  at 
high  voltage  points,  or  locations  where  reduced 
candle-power  is  of  slight  importance.  Scrap  the 
remaining  lamps. 

"2.  Give  a  new  lamp  in  exchange  for  an  old  one 
for,  say,  every  $3  worth  of  current  supplied,  or  for  din  method 
any  fixed  amount  determined  by  the  meter  rates  and®'"*'*"'' 
conditions. 

"The  second  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  in  that  it 
offers  a  bonus  for  the  use  of  current  and  regulates 
renewals  on  the  correct  basis  of  number  of  hours  of 
lamp  service.    It  can  be  profitably  adopted  ^V«str 
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ever  meters  are  in  use.  A  station  attendant  should 
visit  customers  quarterly  and  instal  the  number  of 
new  lamps  due  each,  removing  and  returning  to  the 
station  an  equal  number  of  old  lamps.  .  .  . 

"In  cases  where  lamps  must  be  charged  for,  some 

PJ22^^^  measures  should  be  adopted  to  induce  customers 

SSJSSu**'  to  renew  their  dim  lamps :  as,  otherwise,  dim  lamps 

are  made,    will  be  continucd  in  service  as  long  as  they  will 

bum. 

"A  good  method  is  to  oflfer  new  lamps  in  ex- 
change for  dim  ones  (not  burned  out)  at  a  reduction 
in  price  of  one-quarter  or  one-half  cost.  A  cus- 
tomer,  for  example,  would  save  by  paying,  say,  half- 
price  for  the  renewal  of  a  dim  lamp,  instead  of  wait- 
ing and  paying  full  price  when  the  lamp  burns  out. 
"Another  method  is  to  offer  lamps  for  renewals 

Lamp  re-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^»  ^^V  ^5  ^euts  cach,  and  reserve  the 
SThan*    right  to  say  when  lamps  shall  be  renewed.     Such  a 
***^*         plan  works  well,  as  no  customer  can  justly  com- 
plain when  the  company  renews  lamps  at  less  than 
cost. 

"The  price  of  lamps  to  the  customer  in  any  case 
ouaiitrof  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible — cost  price  or 
&rvte?Mid  below  cost — for  the  reason  that  profit  on  the  sale 
w'lJmp"  o^  lamps  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  sale  of 
^2k^  im- current  and  improvement  in  quality  of  lighting  ser- 
vice. High  charges  and  illiberal  methods  in  sale  or 
supply  of  lamps  invariably  deteriorate  the  lighting 
service  for  the  following  reasons: 

"i.  Customers  are  induced  to  purchase  cheap 
lamps  from  outside  parties,  and  therefore  use  a 
low  grade  of  lamps. 

"2.  Customers  tend  to  retain  lamps  in  service  as 
long  as  they  will  last,  and  thus  load  up  the  cir- 
cuits with  numbers  of  old  and  dim  lamps. 

"Every  station  should  have  some  system  of  lamp 
renewals,  which  will  not  depend  upon  the  customer. 
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amd  which  will  limit  the  average  life  of  the  lamps 
to  within  600  hours." 

There  are  certain  defects  that  occur  during  the 
operation  of  an  incandescing  lamp  which  act  to  de- 
crease the  value  of  its  candle-power.  One  of  these 
defects  arises  from  the  blackening  of  the  l^in^P  ?/" "p? b 
globes,  due  to  the  deposit  of  carbon  on  the  inside  ^}*JJjJJJjJ|* 
surfaces.  This,  of  course,  decreases  the  amount  of 
light  that  can  pass  through  the  bulb.  Blackening 
generally  results  from  one  of  two  causes :  either  the 
lamp  has  been  subjected  to  too  high  a  pressure,  or 
it  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  too  long  a  time 
without  renewal. 

For  indoor  illumination,  where  i6-candle- power 
lamps  are  employed,  the  number  of  lamps  required 
for  every  100  square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  de- 
pend on  the  general  character  of  the  illumination  re- 
quired. This  will  necessarily  vary  under  different 
circumstances.  An  illumination  suitable  for  a 
church  or  a  library  would  be  insufficient  for  a  ball-  uSJ?J^°' 
room,  a  hotel  dining-room,  or  a  corridor.  Gener-2?ffi5entu. 
ally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  two  16-*"°""*^**^ 
candle-power  lamps  for  every  100  square  feet  of 
floor  surface  will  give  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  illumination;  three  i6-candle-powcr  lamps  per 
hundred  square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  give  a  very 
bright  illumination;  while  four  i6-candle^powcr 
lamps  per  hundred  square  feet  of  such  surface  will 
give  a  brilliant  illumination. 

The  above  figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  color 
and  general  character  of  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  Dark-ccdored  walls  and  ceilings  absorb  light, 
while  the  lighter  colors  throw  it  off,  and  ^id  vcv  ^jc^ 
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taining  a  general  uniform  iltumination  by  throwing 
ifbJirtt    it  to  different  parts  of  the  room.     It,  therefore, 
MdTOiT'  frequently  happens,  where  the  ceilings  are  high,  and 
mctS'"    the  general  character  of  the  decoration  and  color- 
SS^SS^  ing  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  unfavorable,  that  the 
reqaind.    number  of  lamps  above  given  for  every  hundred 
square  feet  of  floor  surface  will  require  to  be  multi- 
plied by  2j^  or  3,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper 
illumination. 

No  matter  what  the  character  of  the  illumination 
may  be,  care  should  be  taken,  whenever  the  occupa- 
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impor-  tion  carried  on  in  the  illumined  room  requires  the 
K'Deniiiiu- continued  use  of  the  eyes,  as  where  a  close  and  con- 
.rurkroou*  staiit  inspcction  of  tiie  work  is  necessary,  to  have 
not  only  the  work  itself  properly  illumined,  but  also 
to  ensure  a  general  illumination  over  all  parts  of 
the  room,  since  the  change  from  the  amount  of  light 
received  when  the  eyes  are  directed  steadily  at  the 
work,  to  that  received  when  they  are  momentarily 
directed  to  the  poorly  illumined  parts  of  the  room, 
results  in  a  strain  that  is  bad  either  for  good  work 
or  good  eyesight.  In  all  cases,  the  eyes  should  lie 
protected  from  light  directly  reaching  them  from  the 
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lamp.  As  a  rule,  the  general  use  of  clear  globes  or 
unshaded  lamps  is  objectionable.  It  is  better  to|^^^~f 
enploy  frosted  globes,  or  to  surround  the  globe  byS™*3( 
a  suitable  porcelain  shade,  especially  where  the  light  u^^ 
is  intended  for  use  in  reading.  The  eflfect  of  eoi-S",^ 
pitting  a  frosted  globe  of  ground  glass,  or  other'™"*''- 
similar  material,  is  to  obtain  a  much  more  uniform 


illumination  by  general  diffusion  than  by  the  di- 
rect falling  of  the  light  on  the  body  to  be  illumined. 

Various  plans  are  adopted  for  distributing  lamps 
for  inside  illumination.  Where  the  room  to  be  ilto- 
mined  is  large,  or  contains  a  number  of  high  col- 
rnnns  or  pillars,  a  very  pleasing  effect  consists  tk 
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placing  a  band  of  lamps  in   various  ornamental 

designs  around  the  column  pillar,  at  a  distance  of 

eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  such,  for  example, 

as  shown  in  Fig.  i66;  or,  the  lamps  may  be  placed 

in  various  forms  of  chandeliers,  or,  as  they  are 

called  when  furnished  with  electric  lamps,  electro- 

"JStitSSi  liers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167.     Beautiful  artistic  de- 

itoJ'iSd""  signs  of  various  types  are  possible  in  such  a  group- 

piiSd'*'^  ing  of  a  number  of  incandescent  lamps.    As  a  rule, 

**       when  placed  in  chandeliers,  the  grouping  of  the 


lamps  is  such  that,  at  times  when  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  illumination  is  not  desired,  only  some  of 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  yet,  the  general  distri- 
bution of  these  few  lamps  is  such  that  they  do  not 
fail  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. In  such  cases,  keyless  sockets  are  always 
employed,  the  different  circuits  of  lamps  being 
controlled  by  means  of  switches  placed  in  a  suitable 
position.  In  cases  where  chandeliers  are  employed, 
additional  lamps  are  generally  placed  on  the  walls 
of   the   room,    on    side   brackets    of    various    dc 
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signs.     Sometimes  these  two  systems  are  combined  hoc, 
with  lamps  placed  in  the  ceilings,  especially  wheng^^ji^ 
the  rooms  are  high.     An  example  of  this  combined  tS^, 
method  of  distribution  of  lamps  is  shown  in  Fig-cS".^"^ 


1 68.     This  character  of  illumination  is  suitable  for 
halls,  dining-rooms,  etc. 

Incandescent  lamps  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  for  decorative  effects  required  for  out- 
side lighting,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  169,  'w^«c% 
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the  Madison  Square  Tower,  in  New  York  City,  is 
illamined  by  incandescent  lamps.  Very  beautiful 
outside  effects  are  obtained  by  employing  lamps  of 
varying  candle-power  for  the  outside  illumination 


of  the  Grind  Court  of  Ibe  Omaha  Eipoaition. 


luumioa-    '^^  *'^^  grounds  and  buildings  in  exhibitions,  as.  for 
g^°^'£«.  example,  shown  in  Fig.  170,  which  gives  the  ap- 
pcxiiioD.     pearance  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  grounds  when 
lighted  at  night. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     INCANDESCENT     LAMPS 

"Every  room 
Hath  blazed  with  light." 

— Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.,  Scene  II 

INCANDESCENT  lamps,  like  arc  lamps,  are 
operated  both  in  series  and  parallel,  and,  like 
arc  lamps,  may  be  connected  to  the  terminals 
of  the  dynamos  or  generators  that  supply  them  with  Siriu^**!** 
current,  either  on  constant-current  circuits,  or  onf°^^"^^ 
constant-potential  circuits.  By  far  the  greater  num-  ^^^^^^ 
ber  of  incandescent  lamps,  however,  are  employed 
in  connection  with  dynamos  on  constant-potential 
circuits.  In  many  cases,  where  the  lamps  are  oper- 
ated in  series,  they  are  placed  in  groups  of  series- 
connected  lamps  across  constant-potential  mains. 
For  example,  the  three  series-connected  lamps 
shown  in  Fig.  171  are  placed  between  constant- 
potential  mains  -}-  and  — ,  so  that  the  current  from 
the  positive  main  +  enters  lamp  A,  then  enters 
B,  and  then  C,  finally  returning  to  the  dynamo  by 
the  negative  main  — .  In  Fig.  172,  however,  the 
same  -^-  and  —  mains  may  have  three  lamps  con-, 
nected  to  them  in  parallel.  Here  the  current 
branches  or  divides  into  three  separate  paths,  pass- 
ing through  the  lamps  A,  B,  and  C,  to  the  negative 
main,  by  which  it  returns  to  the  dynamo. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  sometimes  connected  di- 
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rectly  in  series  to  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo. 

J2St?2S!5»  Here  constant-current  dynamos  must  be  employed. 

?SSJit^**^  The  current  supplied  by  arc-light  dynamos  has  been 
employed  for  such  purposes.  In  such  cases,  the 
lamp  filaments  must  be  made  of  such  short  lengths 


i 


I 


1 


Fig.  171. — Series-connected  Incandescent  Lamps  on  Constant-potential 
Mains.  Note  here  the  three  series-connected  lamps  and  the  passage  of 
tfae  current  from  the  positive  main  successively  diroug^  A,  B,  and  C. 

and  comparatively  great  areas  of  cross-section  as 
will  enable  them  to  safely  take  the  9.5  amperes 
commonly  employed  on  arc-light  circuits.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  series  circuits,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  any  one  lamp  from  extinguishing  all  the 


B 


Pio.  17a.— Multiple-connected  Lamps  on  Constant-potential  Mains; 
Note  here  that  the  current  passes  simultaneously  through  the  three 
lamps.  A,  B,  and  C,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  main. 


remaining  lamps  on  the  circuit,  some  form  of  safety 
cut-out  must  be  employed.    One  of  the  devices  most 
JJ^SJ^   commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  the 
*"^*Ta2pa.  fi^*"  cut-out,  in  which  a  thin  strip  of  paper  is  placed 
at  f.  Fig.  173,  between  two  metallic  strips  that  are 


Film  cut 
out  for 


cent 
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a»iiiected  to  the  terminals  of  the  lamp.    Ordinarily, 
therefore,  with  a  pressure  o£  approximately  only  6 
volts  between  the  lamp  terminals  that  would  gen- 
erally be  employed  on  an  arc-light  circuit  of  theSS^^ 
type  above  referred  to,  this  would  prevent  any  ofcKSiJliS"" 
the  current  from  passing  at  this  point.     If,  how-^ip!"'''' 
ever,  the  filament  of  the  lamp  should  break,  the 
pressure  at  its  terminals  would  tend  to  rise  to  the 
full  pressure  of  the  machine  terminals,  which  might 
be  as  high  as  a  thousand  volts.     This  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  disruptive  spark  to  pass  through 


the  film  of  paper,  where,  forming  a  short  arc,  it 
fuses  together  tiie  two  metallic  strips  and  thus  com- 
pletes a  permanent  path  past  the  faulty  lamp. 

Various  other  methods  are  sometimes  employed 
for  obtaining  a  series  distribution  of  incandescent  um  of 
lamps  for  street  lighting  purposes.     Where  alter- S^"" 
nating  electric  currents  are  employed,  a  constant- S'HS^ 
current  transformer  is  used,  of  the  same  type  as  that  S^dTta. 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  series  alternating- SSJ?**^ 
current  arc  lamps. 
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The  method  is  sometimes  adopted  of  placing  a: 
number  of  series-connected  lamps  across  constant- 
potential  mains.  Here,  however,  instead  of  employ- 
ing only  a  few  lamps,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  171, 
the  mains  are  kept  at  a  constant  pressure  of  from 
500  to  1,000  volts,  by  being  connected  to  a  single 
compound-wound,  and,  consequently,  self-regulat- 
ing generator,  D,  Fig.  174,  A  number  of  series- 
connected  lamps  are  placed  in  multiple  or  parallel 
on  the  constant-potential  main,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  below,  where  five  separate  sets  of  series- 
connected  lamps  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  fed  from  D. 


Fig.  174. — Connection  of  Groups  of  Series-connected  Incandescent 
Lamps  Across  Constant- potential  Mains.  Note  that  the  current  indi- 
cator, A,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  series-connected  circuit  of  lamps 
nearer  the  dynamo  D. 


This  method  of  connection,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  called  the  parallel-series  connection.  Where- 
ever  it  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
constant  current  in .  the  separate  circuits.  When, 
therefore,  a  lamp  filament  in  any  one  of  the  circuits 
j^^g^,  breaks,  and  is  removed  from  the  circuit  by  the  oper- 
SJjJJf};^,^^  ation  of  the  film  cutK)ut,  the  current  strength  in  this 
Jj^^lg^  particular  circuit  increases.  In  order  to  prevent 
''"'■'{J^^  this  increase  of  current  from  flowing  through  the 
remaining  lamps  and  thus  injuring  them  by  pro- 
ducing too  high  a  temperature,  a  current  indicator, 
A,  is  placed  in  each  separate  circuit  at  the  central 
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Station.  Here  an  attendant,  by  looking  at  the  cur- 
rent indicator,  will  see  that  one  of  the  lamps  has 
been  removed  from  the  particular  circuit  in  which 
such  indicator  is  placed,  and  will  switch  in  an  ad- 
ditional or  "relief"  lamp,  L,  in  the  circuit,  thus  re- 
storing the  normal  current  strength. 

For  inside  lighting,  incandescent  lamps  are  prac- 
tically alwa3rs  placed  on  constant-potential  mains. 
Here,  as  in  Fig.  175,  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo 
D  are  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative 
mains  respectively,  and  a  number  of  lamps  connected 
to  the  mains  in  parallel.    Here  four  lamps  only  are 
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Fig.    175. — Parmllel  Connection  of   Incandescent   Lamps  on  Constant- 
potential    Mains. 


shown,  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity.     Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  generator  is  capable  of  supplying  a 
constant  pressure  of  112  vohs  at  its  terminals,  andNMMity 
that  in  the  mains  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  {^^^^^ 
or  the  leads  is  such  as  to  cause  a  loss  or  drop  of  po-  SmSe^ 
tential  in  the  pressure  amounting  to  say  two  volts.  Sc 
Lamps  connected  to  the  ends  of  such  a  circuit  might, 
therefore,  have  a  pressure  of  only  say  1 10  volts, 
while  the  lamps  nearer  to  the  generator  would  have 
a  pressure  more  nearly  equal  to  that  existing  be- 
tween its  terminals.    The  drop  of  pressure  on  the 
mains  causes  all  the  lamps  to  receive  a  pressure 
somewhat  lower  than  tiiat  supplied  by  the  dynamo. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  lamps  will  receive.  ^  ^\t!^ 

Vol.  11.—  15 
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sure  lower  than  that  received  by  the  others.     It  is 

necessary,  therefore,  that  means  be  taken  to  prevent 

too  great  a  drop  of  pressure  on  the  mains,  and  too 

S'SSdS?  great  a  difference  in  the  pressure  received  by  the 

oiuaed  by    different  lamps.    In  nearly  all  cases,  a  comparatively 

t<Sl'^*      small  difference  of  potential  supplied  to  the  lamps 

will  cause  a  marked  difference  in  the  intensity  of 

the  light  they  emit;  for  example,  in  most  lamps,  a 

difference  of  a  single  volt  may  cause  a  lamp  that 

would  give  i6  candle-power  at  a  pressure  of  no 

volts,  to  emit  only  15  candle-power  at  109  volts. 

One  method  of  preventing  too  great  a  drop  of 
pressure  on  the  mains  is  by  the  use  of  what  are 
called  feeders.  In  a  feeder  system,  wires  or  con- 
ductors, FF,  Fig.  176,  connect  the  generator  termi- 


c^    ^^'M^^'MJ 


systein 


Fio.  176.— System  of  Feeder  Distribution.  Here  feeders.  FF,  FF, 
extend  from  the  dynamo  terminals  to  the  central  points  of  the  mains 
A  A'  and  B  B'. 


nals  with  some  distant  point  of  the  mains,  in  this 
case  to  the  central  point  of  the  conductors  of  the 
fo,  mains  A  A'  and  B  B',  and  there  maintain  a  certain 
SJ^SviJ*  difference  of  potential.  No  lamps  are  connected 
JSLSJe  with  the  feeders.  Their  purpose  is  solely  to  main- 
on  mains.  ^^^^  ^  certain  pressure  at  a  distant  part  of  a  main. 
For  example,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  176,  the 
lamps,  at  the  ends  A  A'  and  B  B'  of  the  main  may 
have  a  pressure  of  say  114  volts,  while  those  near 
the  central  part  of  such  mains  may  have  a  somewhat 
higher  pressure,  while  the  pressure  at  the  dynamo 
may  be  as  great  as  145  volts.    Usually  a  number  of 


Greater 
current 
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sq>arate  feeders  arc  employed,  connected  with  va- 
rious parts  of  kmg  mains. 

Of  course,  these  differences  of  potential  or  drops 
could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  sufficiently  heavy  con- 
ductors. In  the  case  of  the  parallel  connection  of 
lamps  shown  in  Fig.  175,  it  is  evident  that  that 
portion  of  the  mains,  near  the  generatcM*  D,  mustSSS£S 
necessarily  have  a  current  passing  through  it  suffi-SKSS 
cient  to  supply  all  ibt  lamps  that  are  connected  in^^^ 
parallel  with  the  mains.  If  these  lamps  take  one^^I^iT 
ampere  of  current  each,  then  those  parts  of  tfae^^L 
mains  near  the  dynamo  must  convey  a  current  of 
one  an^)ere  to  eadi  of  the  four  lamps,  or  must  have 
a  current  strength  of  four  amperes  passing  through 
it;  the  next  portion  will  have  three  amperes;  the 
next  two,  and  the  next  one,  as  marked  on  the  fig- 
ure. In  order  to  save  copper,  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  have  the  conducting  mains  of  the  same 
diameter  throi:^;hout  all  parts  of  their  length. 
Therefore,  such  conductors  might  be  made  tapering 
in  form,  or  conical  in  shape,  thus  saving  consider- 
able in  the  weight  of  the  conductor  required  Since, 
however,  conical  conductors  are  difficult  to  produce, 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  in  practice  by  em-  c^icafS" 
plo)ring  conductors  of  smaller  and  smaDcr  areas  oi\n^ 
cross-section  in  parts  of  the  circuity  further  and 
further  from  the  generator,  through  which,  conse- 
quently, a  smaller  and  a  smaller  current  is  required 
to  be  passed. 

Differences  in  the  load,  or  the  number  of  lamps 
employed  in  paralld  S3rstems,  where  feeders  are 
used,  such  as  will  occur  during  different  times  of 
the  day  and  night,  will  necessarily  cause  a  greater 
drop  to  take  place  on  the  loaded  feeders  than  on  the 
feeders  that  are  comparatively  idlbt*    \^t^<(S&  ^5nft». 


namo. 
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differences  are  provided  for,  variations  will  occur 
in  the  pressure  at  the  lamp  terminals,  which  will 
result  in  annoying  irregularities  in  the  amount  of 
light  emitted,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  life 
of  the  lamp.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
difficulty  may  be  avoided ;  viz.,  the  value  of  the  load 
on  certain  comparatively  idle  feeders  may  be  in- 
creased by  cutting  out  some  of  the  feeders  from  their 
connection  with  the  bus-bars,  the  name  given  to  the 
main  terminals  that  are  connected  with  the  dynamos 
or  generators  in  the  central  station;  or  the  idle 
feeders  may  have  an  increased  resistance  introduced 
into  their  circuit  by  the  employment  of  a  form  of 
rheostat,  called  a  feeder  regulator;  or  the  central 
station  may  be  provided  with  generators  operat- 
ing at  different  pressures. 


Feeder 

equaliser. 


Bqualixar 
twitch. 


A  feeder  equalizer  consists,  as  seen  in  Fig.  177 
of  a  rheostat,  containing  artificial  resistances  of 
iron  wires,  that  are  so  connected  and  arranged  by 
the  movements  of  the  equalizer  switch,  shown  in 
Fig.  178,  that  they  may  be  connected  in  series  or  in 
parallel,  and  introduced  into  or  removed  from  the 
circuit 
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The  multiple  system  of  distribution  of  incandes- 
cent lamps,  or  distribution  by  means  of  constant- 
potential  mains,  requires  for  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  electric  energy  between  the  gen- 
erator or  dynamo  and  some  distant  point,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  arc  lamp,  a  considerably 
greater  weight  of  copper  than  its  distribution  by 
series-connection  to  a  constant-current  system.  It 
has  only  been  for  a  comparatively  few  years  that 
incandescent  lamps  could  be  successfully  operated 
at  greater  pressures  than  from  no  to  120  volts,  al- 
though, at  the  present  time,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
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they  can  be  sucxiessfuUy  operated  at  from  220  to  240 
roltfi.     Consequently,  early  in  the  history  of  eloc-SSjiE^fSJ 
trie  lighting,  plans  were  adofrted  for  decreasii^  tbe^'I^J^ 
amottnt  of  copper  required  to  transmit  the  dectricS^JSETio 
energy  over  circuits  of  comparatively  great  lengths.  ^J.*" 
These  efforts  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of 


Pt«.  in- — IbeottM  lOT  Feeder  Equaliicr.  The  lniM*  ttiiitentw 
of  the  Tcrtical  »fii'*)>  of  wire  tn  TarioiiilT  BToupad  or  eonaected  kjr 
the  movtment*  of  tbe  egualiur  twitcb  reprewnled  In  Fii.  17S. 

etnploying  pressures  higher  than  no  or  120  vohs, 
and  so  placing  lamps  in  connection  with  mains  sop- 
plied  with  such  pressures  that  no  more  than  half 
the  total  pressure  could  possibly  be  applied  at  the 
lamp  terminals. 

Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  generally  employed 
of  tbe  above  systems  was  itivcnted  bj  E^wsiv  >»^ 
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America,  and  Hopkins  in  England,  independently 
of  each  other.    In  this  system,  which  was  called  the 
three-wire  system,  instead  of  employing  a  single 
dynamo  capable  of  producing  a  pressure  of  240 
volts  at  its  terminals,  two  separate  dynamos  were 
employed,  each  capable  of  producing  120  volts  at 
^SuSof  its  terminal.     These  had  their  positive  and  ncga- 
mi°^Sp    tivc  terminals  connected  together,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
diMribukn  j^g^  where  the  positive  terminal  of  the  dynamo  D, 
was  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  dy- 
namo D^.     In  this  system,  as  its  name  indicates, 
there  are  three  mains  or  conductors,  AA,  BB,  and 


CC.     The  conductor  or  main  AA,  called  the  posi- 
tive main,  is  connected  to  the  positive  terminal  of 
podtiTB,     D, ;  the  conductor  or  main  CC,  called  the  negative 
SS3^^™i  conductor  or  main,  is  connected  with  the  negative 
thm^wtrc  terminal  of  the  dynamo  Dj ;  while  the  conductor  or 
S^boiioD  main  BB,  called  the  neutral  conductor,  is  connected, 
as  shown,  at  B,  the  common  junction  of  Di  and  D^. 
The  lamps  are  placed,  as  shown,  between  the  three 
muns. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  mains  AA  and  CC  of 
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240  volts,  while  between  AA  and  BB,  or  between  CC 
and  BB,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  potential  only 
one-half  as  great,  or  of  120  volts.     When  all  the 
lamps  shown  in  the  figure  are  in  operation,  no  cur-  JSSw^ 
rent  whatever  fiows  through  the  neutral  conductor  ^J^^JJg" 
BB.     If,  however,  a  greater  number  of  lamps  are^j*^, 
in  use  between  one  set  of  mains  than  between  thej^'g^- 
other,  then  the  difference  between  the  current  sup-  ""*■ 
plied  to  the  two  systems  of  mains  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  neutral  conductor.     When,  therefore, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  number  of  lamps  em- 
ployed on  the  different  mains  nearly  balance  one 
another,  the  neutral  conductor  can  be  made  of  much 
smaller  area  of  cross-section  than  either  the  positive 


or  the  negative  conductor.  Consequently,  by  the 
use  of  the  three-wire  system,  a  saving  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  total  weight  of  the  copper  required  to 
transmit  a  given  amount  of  electric  energy,  amount- 
ing, on  the  average,  to  about  67  per  cent  of  that 
required  under  similar  conditions  by  the  two-wire 
system. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  the  three-wire  system  of  distribution.     In  obiMtoni 
the  first  place,  it  requires  two  separate  dynamos;  itwiniyMca 
increases  the  number  of  circuits  that  have  to  beuibouoi. 
established  and  maintained ;  it  increases  the  number 
of  measuring  instruments,  switches,  and  cut-<Mts 
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that  are. required.  Consequently,  two- wire  circuits 
are  much  employed,  especially  now,  since  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  lamps  at  pressures  of  from  220  to 
240  volts. 

There  have  been  devised  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  three-wire  system.     Four,  five,  and  even 
Sd  iiSS.  seven-wire  systems  have  also  been  devised,  operating 
teiSoJdis.  practically  on  the  above  principle.     Of  course,  the 
tributkn.    greater  the  ntunber  of  wires  the  higher  the  difference 
of  potential  employed,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller 
the  weight  of  copper.     For  example,  calling  the 
weight  of  copper,  required  for  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  energy  over  a  given  distance  by 
means  of  the  two-wire  system,  1,000  lbs.,  then,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  areas  of  cross-section  of  all 
of  the  wires  are  equal,  the  three-wire  system,  under 
the  same  conditions,  would  take  375  lbs.  of  copper, 
Reutive     ^^c  fotw-wirc  systcm  222  lbs.  of  copper,  the  five- wire 
^uoon  system  156  lbs.,  and  the  seven-wire  system  97  lbs. 
dS^t'^^'The  above  advantage  gained  in  the  weight  of  the 
ESpdi^  copper  required  is  more  than  lost  by  the  inconven- 
triiratioa.    i^jjces,  especially  in  multi-wire  systems  above  three 
wires. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

SOME  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 
"Bright  as   young   diamonds." — Drydbn 

INCANDESCENT  lamps  are  made  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  types,  both  as  regards  the 
shape  and  character  of  their  filaments,  the  size, 
character  and  shape  of  the  lamp  bulbs,  the  manner 
in  which  the  lamps  are  connected  to  the  supply  wires  S?*of  ?i. 
or  conductors,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  lamps  SStST"** 
are  employed.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  forms. 

Lamps  employed  in  candelabra  and  electric  signs 
are  generally  connected  in  series,  in  order  to  simplify  seric».iii. 
the  wiring  employed.     In  other  words,  instead  of  uSpTS?* 
placing  such  lamps  on  the  constant-potential  mains  ^»tui 
that  are  employed  for  inside  wiring  in  multiple,  a"'*^**^ 
number  of  separate  groups  of  series-connected  lamps 
are  placed  across  such  constant-potential  mains. 

A  few  of  these  lamps  are  shown  in  Fig.  i8o.     The 
lamps  represented  at  A,  B,  D  and  F  are  suitable  for 
use  in  candelabra,  and  that  shown  at  E  for  use  insdiioo 
illumined  signs.     The  candelabra  lamps  shown  are  Sorted 
suitable  for  connection  in  series  of  2,  3  or  4  across  ^d^abm 
100  to  120-volt  mains,  or  2  in  series  or  in  multiple  umplif" 
across  50  to  60-volt  mains.     The  lamp  shown  at  A 
is  intended  to  be  employed  only  as  a  lo-candle-power 
lamp.     The  other  lamps  give  a  candle-power  accord- 
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ing  to  the  number  that  are  placed  in  series  in  each 
circuit.  For  example,  on  lOO  to  120-volt  circuits, 
with  2  lamps  in  series,  each  lamp  gives  8  candle- 
power;  with  3  in  series,  each  lamp  gives  5  candle- 
power;  and  with  4  in  series,  4  candle-power;  while, 
if  burned  in  multiple  (m  circuits  of  from  50  to  60 
volts,  each  lamp  will  give  about  8  candle-power.  The 
candelabra  shown  in  Fig.  181  has  its  lamps  series- 
OHinected  to  the  mains. 

Where  smaller  candle-power  lamps  are  desired, 
a  greater  number  of  tamps  can  be  placed  in  series 


Sign  Lamps. 


across  the  mains.  For  example,  the  3-candle-power 
lamp  shown  in  Fig.  182,  is  intended  to  be  employed 
with  8  lamps  in  series  across  no  to  120- volt  mains, 
or  with  4  in  series  across  50  to  6o-voIt  mains.  Such 
V  lamps  require  a  current  of  about  1  ampere  to  main- 
tain tfiem.  The  i -candle-power  lamp  shown  in  the 
above  %ure,  is  placed  8  in  series  across  no  to  120- 
volt  mains,  or  4  in  series  across  50  to  60-voIt  mains. 
Here  each  lamp  recfuires  a  current  of  about  .33  am- 
pins  to  maintain  it     The  3-candle-power  lamp  is 
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employed  for  decorative  purposes,  where  a  fairly 
large  quantity  of  light  is  desired  in  each  lamp,  and 
where  the  amount  of  current  that  can  be  obtained  is 
not  limited.  The  comparatively  large  current  trav- 
ersing the  filaments;  i.e.,  i  ampere,  renders  it  ob- 
jectionable to  employ  such  lamps  for  sign  work, 
where  the  separate  lamps  are  placed  near  together, 


Fio.  i8i. — Candelabrt  with  Seriet-coimected  Lampt  in  Hotel  Parlor. 


since  the  amount  of  heat  they  liberate  is  large.  For 
such  purposes,  the  single-candle-power  lamp  is  pref- 
erable. The  theatrical  lamp,  shown  in  the  above  25*iS5?* 
figure,  gives  i  candle-power  when  i6  separate  lamps 
are  placed  in  series  across  lOO  to  i2a-volt  mains,  or 
where  8  are  placed  in  series  across  50  to  60-volt 
mains.     Such  lamps  are  employed  for  dtscot^xxcvi^ 
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dancers,  or  for  scenic  effects.     Each  lamp  requires 
a  current  of  one-half  ampere  to  maintain  it 

In  the  employment  of   incandescing  lamps  for 

Colorless    ^ccoration  or  for  sign  work,  the  lamp  bulbs  may  be 

famp^blUbs?  made  of  colorless,  dear  glass ;  that  is^  either  tratis- 

parent  or  ground.     Generally,  however,  the  butbs 

are  colored,  either  by  dipping  them  in  some  suitable 

liquid,  or  by  making  the  bulbs  of  colored  glass. 

The  employment  of  a  number  of  series-connected 
incandescing  lamps  for  illuminated  signs  produces 
very  pleasing  and  striking  eflFects.     Here  each  letter 


Fio.  1B2. — Some  Special  Forma  of  Edison  Series  Lamps.  Tbe  3. 
candle-power  lamp  is  represented  at  A;  the  i •candle-power  lamp  at  B, 
and  the  theatrical  lamp  at  C. 

is  represented  by  a  number  of  separate  lamps  placed 
in  series,  so  as  to  produce  the  outline  of  the  separate 
letters.  Such  a  sign  is  employed  by  the  Delaware 
&  Lackawanna  Railroad  at  one  of  its  piers,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  183. 

Sometimes  series-connected  lamps  of  small  candle^ 
power  are  arranged  so  that  no  socket  is  necessary, 
the  lamps  being  simply  looped  in  series  by  hookiilg 
J2^^  ihtm  together.  A  lamp  of  this  type,  espedalty  in- 
candMcent  tended  to  be  connected  8  in  scries  on  loo  to  120-volt 

electric 

i^p^       mams,  and  4  m  series  on  50  to  6o-volt  mains,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  184,  wher^  as  is  also  shown  in  this 
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^ure,  a  number  of  such  lamps  are  directly  coanected 
blether  \jy  looping  them  in  series.  Sacb  lamps  caa 
be  employed  for  the  decoration  of  Christmas  trees, 
but  when  so  employed  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  formatton  of  minute  arcs  at  the  loc^  by  insuffi- 
cient connection. 

For  street-car  lighting,  the  lamp  filament  must 
necessarily  be  andiored,  so  as  to  prevent  breaking 
from  the  jolting  and  vibrations  to  whid)  the  lanqs 


are  subjected.     But  even  though  anchored,  the  fila- 
ments of  such  lamps  mast  be  made  comparatively 
.short  and  thick,  so  that  both  the  efficiency  and  thecomoMj-. 
brilliancy  of  the  ittumination  are  lessened.     A  bn^^^^^ 
suitable  for  such  uses  is  shown  in  Fig.  185,     HereSJSf^ 
the  filament  is  anchored  by  means  of  a  metallic  .an-  "•'  ■"•*■ 
chor  wire,  attached  to  Ae  middle  of  the  loop  and 
the  glass  mount.     This  arrat^^ement,  by  permitting 
the  entire  filament  to  vibrate  together,  lesvens  the 
danger  of  hrtakag*  from  exceuive  v&taKiDft.    ^jbujk. 
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railway  lamps  are  operated  on  circuits  whose  voltage 
varies  from  550  to  600  volts,  they  are  necessarily 
placed  in  such  circuit  in  series.  Consequently,  their 
filaments  must  be  so  selected  as  to  possess  the  same 
current  capacity.  Street-railway  lamps  are  gener- 
ally made  of  from  32  to  16  candle-power,  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  made  for  other  candle-powers. 

The  type  of  lamp  known  as  the  battery  lamp,  is 
designed  for  use  with  either  voltaic  or  storage  bat- 
teries.    Since  the  volti^  produced  by  such  sources 


is  generally  small,  battery  lamps  are  connected  to  the 
source  in  multiple.  Battery  lamps  are  employed  for 
the  lighting  of  steam  passenger  railway  coaches,  on 
which  storage  batteries  are  employed.  They  are 
made  to  operate  on  various  voltages  with  various 
candle-powers. 


The  Edison  battery  lamps,  shown  in  Fig.  186,  pro- 
duce the  candle-powers  that  are  marked,  respectively, 
under  each  lamp.  Here  the  one-half  candle-power 
lamp  reguires  an  E.M.F.  of  from  3  to  5  volts,  and 
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a  current  of,  approximately,  i  to  .6  an^res.  Thecumm. 
other  lamps  require  the  following  voltages  and  cur-S^^J^ 
rents:  viz.,  i -candle-power  lamp,  4  to  6  volts,  1.4  toSHillabit' 


.9  ampenes ;  2-candle-power  lamp,  4  to  7  volts,  2  to 
i.i  amperes;  3-candle-power  lamp,  5  to  7  volts,  2j4 
to  1.75  amperes;  4-candle-power  lamp,  7  to  9  volts. 


2%  to  1.75  amperes,  and  the  6-candle-power  lamp, 
9  to  12  volts,  2.75  to  2  amperes. 

Very  small  battery  lamps  are  employed  for  the 
illumination  of  the  mouth.    They  ai>e  nwdi^  <A  ^oa, 
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form  shown  in  Fig.  187,  where  the  leading-in  wires 
are  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  lamp  bulb,  as  shown, 


1 1  i 


i 


PiQ.  1S7. — EdboD  Dental  and  SuriictI  IneiudcMxtil  Electric  Lamp*. 
The  denial  aide  acal  tamp  ia  abown  at  A.  B  ia  ■  apeciil  denial  lide  aeal 
lamp.     C  19  a  dental  lamp  irilh  a  bottom  aeal.     D  ia  a  pea  lamp,  and  B 

Dauiaod  °^  sometimes  at  the  bottom.  In  addition  to  the 
^^^^  dental  lamps,  the  above  figure  shows  two  other  min- 
""p^       iature  lamps,  called  the  pea  and  the  surgical  lamp. 


S".Y, 


FiO.  18  7A. — Examini 


All  the  lamps  shown  in  the  above  figure  are  of  pi 
candle-power,  and  require  from  3  to  5  volts,  and 
take  a  current  of  from  i  to  .6  amperes. 
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Sometimes  small  lamps  of  fairly  high  candle- 
power  are  placed  in  front  of  a  lens  and  fastened 
on  the  forehead  of  the  physician  so  as  to  illumine 
the  throat  of  a  patient  that  is  being  examined,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  187 a. 

Sometimes,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  study  of  theTeicphoae 
telephone,  small  incandescent  lamps  are  placed  on^ST^-S: 
the  telephone  switchboard,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  ^^  ^"**' 


Fig.  188. — Incandescent  Lsmps  for  Telephone  Swkchbosrdt  for  Visible 

Signals. 

as  visible  signals.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  lamps 
are  made  so  that  the  base  occupies  a  small  space  on 
the  board.  Two  forms  of  telephone  lamps  are  shown 
in  Fig.  188.  These  are,  respectively,  %  and  yi  of 
a  candle-power,  and  operate,  respecttvdy,  at  pres- 
sures varying  from  10  to  12,  and  20  to  24,  volts. 
They  each  require  a  current  of  .  14  amperes. 

A  variety  of  telephone  switchboard  with  the  td^ 
phone  lamps  in  place  is  shown  in  Fig.  i88a.  Here 
the  passage  of  the  current  displays  the  signal  by 
lighting  the  lamp,  while  the  breaking  of  the  current 
removes  the  signal  by  extinguishing  the  lamp. 

Battery  lamps  for  bicycle  headlights  are  sometimeB 
employed,  fed  either  from  voltaic  or  storae^  bitr 
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teries.  Since,  in  such  cases,  the  battery  power  is 
^  generally  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  make  bicycle 
*  lamps  of  a  high  economy.  That  shown  in  Fig.  189 
is  capable  of  yielding  atwut  ^  of  a  candle-power  at 
4  volts  and  .5  amperes.  Sometimes,  however,  lamps 
are  employed  which  will  give  .3  of  a  candle-power 
at  4  volts  and  .25  amperes.     In  the  same  figure,  a 


^^^ 


I -candle-power  miner's  lamp  is  shown,  fed  from  a 
small  battery  carried  by  the  miner.  These  lamps 
require  from  about  3$^  to  5^  volts,  and  from  .9  to 
1.4  amperes. 

A  bicycle  lamp  fed  by  a  storage  battery  is  repre- 
sented, in  Fig.  i8gA,  at  work  on  a  bicycle.  Some- 
times small  primary  batteries  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  lamps. 
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Incandescent  lamps  for  lantern  or  stereopticon 
apparatus,  when  made  of  high  candle-power,  and 


Fio.  iS«. — Bicycle  and  Miiwr'i  Inaoduenit  Electric  Lamp*.  Tbe 
i-c*ndle  miner'*  lamp  >•  ibowD  MA.  At  B,  ■  I'l  candle-power  lamp 
with  a  Hat  bulb.     At  C  i>  a  biCTclc  lamp,  and  at  D  a  4-caiidle  Bat  lampL 

designed    to    be    supplied    from    constant-potential  die-pomr 
mains,  employ  heavy  filaments,  that  are  concentrated  ^l^can- 


Fio.   1S9A. — Bicjcle  Lamp,  led  iron 


■  atorace  battery. 


as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  small  space,  so  that  the  light 
emitted  may  come  from  nearly  a  single  i^nt.    Fot 


wLBonaoirr  in  bvbry-day  lifb 

this  purpose  a  conical,  spiratly-shaped  Blament,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  190,  is  g'enerally  employed. 
Where  a  voltaic  or  a  storage  battery  is  to  be  em- 


ikal  *pirtl  filunent  for 


ployed  for  such  laii^)s,  a  special  form  of  lamp  is 
required.  In  such  cases,  a  double  looped  filament  is 
generally  employed. 


Ibe  itidi'pin  *t  B.  ■ 


S2&j^[  Besides  battery  lamps  of  the  forms  above  referred 
!^^n^  to,  there  are  many  others,  sudi,  ioT  example,  as  the 
chuni.      sniall  microBccqHC  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  191,  and  de- 
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signed  for  illuminating  an  object  under  microscopic 
examination.  Small,  miniature  battery  lamps  are 
also  employed  for  stick-pins  and  watch-charms,  as 
shown  in  the  same  figure.  These  lamps  are  oper- 
ated by  the  current  from  a  small  storage  or  primary 
battery,  carried  on  the  body  of  the  person,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  simple  push-button,  or  other  switch,  con- 
cealed in  the  pocket.  The  manner  of  use  of  the 
microscope  lamp  will  be  readily  understood  by  an 


Fio.  igi*. — MicroKope  Lamp  illumining  ihc  Rcnector  of  Mkroicapc. 
Nole  (he  fact  tbtt  tbe  lamp  ii  placed  iniide  a  reAector  or  shade,  by 
mcaru  t>(  which  it  ia  pouihtc  to  throw  ill  light  on  the  reHccting  mirtot 


examination  of  Fig.  191A.  A  battery  lamp,  suitable 
for  an  automobile,  is  also  shown  to  the  right  o^SSS""*"* 
Fig.  igi  B.  It  is  designed  to  produce  6  candle- 
power,  at  from  22  to  14  volts.  The  attachment 
of  two  such  lamps  to  an  automobile  is  represented 
to  the  left  of  this  figure. 

Various  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  down  an  incandescent  etectxis.  Vkrc^, 
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that  is,  of  causing  it  to  emit  a  smaller  quantity  of 
SlrtSTibr  light  than  usual.      Where  alternating-current  in- 
dow^-     candescent  lamps  are  employed,  this  is  readily  ac- 
"mw?"'  complished  by  the  introduction  of  an  inductance  or 
"*"**       a  ch(^ng  coil  into  the  circuit,  since  this  can  be  done 
without  any  serious  loss  of  energy.     An  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  in  the  humming  sound  accom- 
panying its  use.     On  direct-current  circuits,  the 
sanne  thing  is  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
a  mere  ohmic  resistance  into  the  circuit.     This, 
however,  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 


Fig.    1911.— AutoniDbile   Lamp  and   attachment  of 


energy  so  occasioned.  On  direct-current  ctrcuitB, 
therefore,  other  plans  have  been  devised  for  turn- 
ing down  the  lamp.  One  of  these  plans  consists 
in  pladt^  two  filaments  in  tiie  same  lamp  bulb,  so 
arranged  that,  by  the  movements  of  the  lamp  key, 
these  two  filaments  can  be  employed  in  multiple  for 
full  candle-power,  or  one  can  be  cut  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit for  half  candle-power,  or  the  two  can  be  con- 
nected in  scries  for  reduced  candle-power.  In  the 
Edison  night  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  192,  the  light  is 
p,  turned  down  by  the  movements  of  a  small  screw, 
seen  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  lamp  base. 
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These  movements  reduce  the  light  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  resistances  in  the  circuit  of  the  filament. 


Pia.  igi. — Ediion  Night 


Whenever  the  extinguishment  of  a  lamp  might  Um^ 
produce  serious  results,  such  as  where  the  lamps  are  Ei^** 


Lamp!.     ViTiou*  N- 
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employed  as  side-lights  for  vessels  at  sea,  a  lamp 
called  the  twin  or  douUe-fUament  lamp  is  aometimes 
employed.  Here  two  filaments  are  placed  in  paral- 
Id  across  the  supply  conductor,  so  that  if  one  lamp 


Fio.  IM. — IneuukaoM  Efeetrie  Lamp  (or  Deik. 


is  accidentally  extinguished,  the  other  will  continue 
btiming.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
lamp  with  the  doubte-filament  lamp  employed,  as 


Lamp  Wire  Gntnl 


described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  turn  down  an  electric  lamp,  so 
as  to  vary  its  intensity. 

Where  lampt  are  employed  in  the  open  air,  and 
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tspedalfy  at  sea,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  thor*  wau 
oughly  protect  the  lamp  sockets  and  other  exposed  lu  for 
parts  against  the  entrance  of  water.    This  is  read-umpr* 


Fig.  196.— Flexible  Pendant  or  Cord  for  Readily  AJterinc  the  Height 
of  an  Incandescent  Lamp.  The  lamp  cord  it  shortened  or  lengthened 
1^  means  of  the  ball'Cord  adjustar  shown  at  J. 


ily   accomplished    by   the   employment   of    special 
water-tight  seals. 


Various  forms  of  shades  and  reflectors  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  incandescent  lamps  be- 
fore described,  when  employed  for  general  purposes 
of  indoor  illumination.  These  shades  or  reflectors  are 

placed  above  the  lamp3  in  the  usual  manner.    Several 

VoU  11.— U 
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lamps  may  be  placed  under  a  single  large  shade,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  193.  Sometimes  a  half  metal  shade  is 
employed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  194.  This  form  of  shade 
is  suitable  for  the  illumination  of  a  desk,  since  the 
half  reflector  throws  the  light  downward.  Where 
lamps  are  placed  in  positions  especially  exposed  to 
S^SJ*  danger  of  breakage,  they  are  s(Hnetimes  protected 
by  surrounding  the  lamp  bulb  by  a  wire  guard,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  195,  made  in  the  form  of  an  open 
wire  network.  For  inside  lighting,  of  course,  the 
use   of  such   shades   would   be  highly   objection- 


pio.  197. — Halt- 


able,  since  the  opacity  of  the  wire  would  prevent 
the  uniform  distribution  of  light  needed  for  illu- 
mination. 


One  advantage  which  incandescent  lighting  pos- 
sesses over  ordinary  illumination  is  that,  within  cer- 
"■  tain  limits,  the  fixture  can  be  made  movable  or 
portable,  since  the  lamp  can  either  be  suspended  di- 
rectly from  a  flexible  cord  or  pendant,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  196,  with  a  ball-cord  adjuster.  J,  by  means  of 
which  its  haght  can  be  readily  altered,  or  the  lamp 
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can  be  connected  with  such  pendant  and  attached 
to  a  fl^ble  support  for  the  purposes  of  desk  lamps,  u^Jf 
such  as  shown  in  Fig,  197.     In  the  lamp  shown  here 
the  surrounding  lamp  cylinder  is  half  ground  and 
half  clear,  and  can  be  turned  so  that  the  desk  can 


be  illumined  either  with  a  clear  or  a  subdued  light. 
Where  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  cdltng  of  a  room, 
a  number  of  separate  lamps  are  sometimes  put  in- 
side a  single  opalescent  bow!  or  half-globe  attached 
to  a  brass  fixture,  as  shown  in  Fig.  197A. 

Wliere  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  suspended 
from  flexible  lamp  cords  or  conducting-  wires,  va- 


198.— Lamp  Cord  Adjuaur.     The  lami 


■I  injr  deiired  height 


rious  plans  are  adopted  to  readily  vary  the  height 
of  the  tamp.     In  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  igS  tV« 
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lamp  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  device  similar  to 
the  spring  in  a  shade  or  curtain.  The  cylinder  on 
which  the  lamp  cord  is  placed  is  shown  in  the  en- 
larged drawing  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 


Fio.  199. — Combination  Electric  Light  and  Gas  Fixture. 

In  cases  where  rooms  are  supplied  with  both  gas- 
S?«S^    ^^S^^  2^d  incandescent  lamps,  fixtures  called  combi- 
gjl*!^^  nation  fixtures,  containing  both  gas  jet  and  incandes- 
cent lamps,  are  employed,  as  in  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  199. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOUSE-FIXTURES     AND     WIRING 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  matter  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  subject  of  interior  wif^ 
ing,  is  the  fire  risk.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  countiy, 
where  wood  enters  so  much  more  into  the  construction  of 
ordinary  buildings  tiian  it  does  in  European  oountries.*— 
H.  Wivap  LiONAiO) 

WHEN  incandescent  lamps  were  first  intro- 
duced, a  fear  existed  that  their  use  would 
be  dangerous  to  life  and  would  neces- 
sarily increase  the  fire  risks.     Actual  experience, 
however,  has  proved  that  the  incandescent  electric 
illiunination  is  far  safer  than  any  other  artificial 
illumination.    The  fact  that  the  source  of  light  is 
completely  covered  by  a  glass  globe  renders  an  in-^St^!^ 
candescent  lamp  far  safer  as  an  illtuninant  than  ai|^^^^ 
candle,  oil  lamp,  or  gas  light.    Then,  again,  the  uscufj^^t 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  does  away  with  the  use^^ 
of  the  dangerous  friction  match,  since  the  electric  ||1£^^ 
lamp  merely  requires  the  movement  of  a  key,  or  of 
a  switch  handle,  in  order  to  turn  on  the  light.     Still 
again,  the  use  of  the  incandescent  lamp  for  indoor 
lighting  is  more  conducive  to  health.    A  candle,  oil 
lamp,  or  gas  flame  vitiates  the  air,  and  raiders  it 
unfit  for  breathing,  since  these  lights  require  that 
their  combustible  materials  shall  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    Their  long  use  in 
a  room,  where  the  air  is  not  frequently  renewed, 
renders  it  unfit  for  breathing,  not  only  because  the 
life-giving  oxygen  is  removed,  but  also  because  such 
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lights,  during  their  maintenance,  throw  out  into  the 
room  a  large  quantity  of  useless  gas,  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Although   the  incandescent   lamp  bulb  becomes 

heated  during  use,  and  so  heats  the  air  that  comes 

JSSTulSJ    ^"  contact  with  it,  yet  this  increase  of  temperature 

cooierjhan  jg  ^^^  j^gg  ^^^  ^j^^^  produced  by  candles,  oil  lamps, 

S»S«^  ^^  Z^  j^^>  since  these  illuminants  throw  off  large 
volumes  of  heated  gases.  Consequently,  in  warm 
weather,  the  temperature  of  a  working  room  be- 
comes much  hotter  with  ordinary  illuminants  than 
with  incandescent  lighting.  This  fact  is  especially 
noticeable  in  large  manufactories,  where  much 
night  work  is  done,  the  operatives  being  much  less 
fatigued  where  electric  lighting  is  employed  than 
where  any  of  the  old  forms  of  illuminants  are  used. 

Accidents  arising  from  the  human  body  receiv- 

locaode*.    iug  dangerous  discharges  from  high-pressure  con- 

SSVSie    ductors  can  practically  be  entirely  averted.      In- 

SJ^Sl**'  deed,  at  the  present  time,  both  insurance  companies 

and  fire  departments  regard  incandescent  lighting 

as  possessing  far  less  risks  than  any  other  form 

of  illumination.     Actual   statistics  concerning  the 

causes  of  fires  or  dangerous  accidents  show  that  the 

number  caused  by  the  use  of  incandescent  lighting 

is  far  less  than  that  caused  by  any  other  system  of 

artificial  illumination. 

But  in  order  to  ensure  safety  from  fires  or  acci- 
dents, great  care  must  be  employed  in  properly  in- 
wiresor  stalling  the  wires  or  conductors  that  connect  the 
house  or  building  with  the  street  mains.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  in  de- 
tail the  distribution  of  the  conductors  that  are  em- 
ployed,  in  connection  with  the  illumination  of  a 
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building',  from  the  point  where  they  leave  the  street 
mains  and  enter  the  house,  to  the  various  points  at 
which  the  lamps  are  connected. 

Where  the  wires  enter  the  building,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  water,  during  rain  storms,  from  run- 
nit^  along  the  wires,  a  contrivance  called  a  drip 
loop  is  employed.  This  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
200,  of  a  drip  tube  made  of  porcelain,  or  other 
insulating  material,  through  which  the  conductor 
passes.  This  tube  slants  downward  from  the  open- 
ing, so  that  a  fairly  sharp  bend  is  given  to  the  wire 
before  it  enters  the  tube.    Care  must  also  be  taken 


that  the  space  between  the  two  wires  whidi  enter 
the  building  should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  pre-  DiM»c* 
vent  a  short  circuit  from  taking  place  between  themSS^hb^ 
during  wet  weather.    This  distance  should  never  bewCt*. 
less  than  twelve  inches,  and  may  be  preferably  even 
greater  than  this. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  current  of  excessive  strength 
from  entering  the  building,  some  suitable  form  of  Anuwtk 
automatic  cut-out  must  be  inserted  <hi  each  of  the  "■.,'™^** 
service  wires,  as  the  wires  that  enter  the  building 
are  generally  called.    This  cut-out  consists  of  either 
some  form  of  automatic  circuit-breaker,  ot  «.  Wk. 
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switch. 


wire,  and  is  so  arranged  that  whenever  the  current 
strength  exceeds  a  given  value  the  fuse  wire  melts 
and  the  service  wires  are  thus  automatically  cut  out, 
or  disconnected,  from  the  street  mains.  The  cut-out 
is  placed  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  building,  as  near 
as  possible  the  point  where  the  service  wires  enter. 
From  this  point  the  wires  extend  to  tiiie  service 
switch.  This  switch  should  contain  conductors  of 
such  a  size  that  it  can  safely  open  the  circuit  when 
the  maximum  current  is  passing  into  the  house. 
This  switch  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  knife 
switch.  Since  the  hsuidles  of  sudi  switches,  where 
iCSLtt  is  not  taken  m  their  construction,  will  some- 
times fall  by  the  action  of  gravity,  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  which  this  fall  will  disconnect 
the  house  from  the  mains,  rather  than  comiect  them 
with  the  same. 


Switch- 
boards. 


Distribut- 
ing or 
panel 
boards. 


Cnt-oot 
boxes. 


Beyond  the  service  switches,  the  conducting  wires 
extend  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  called  the  switch- 
board, on  which  are  placed  a  meter,  employed  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  current  that  passes  from 
the  street  into  the  building;  various  switches  for 
the  control  of  the  different  wires  or  conductors  that 
pass  from  the  switchboard  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  automatic  cut-outs  for  such  wires. 
In  small  buildings,  conductors  pass  directly  from 
tiie  switchboard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  various  lamps  are  installed.  In  lai^e 
buildings,  however,  wires  called  feeder  wires  may 
pass  to  smaller  switchboards,  called  distributing 
boards  or  panel  boards,  from  which  separate  con- 
ductors called  mains  pass  in  various  directions. 
These  mains  are  furnished  with  automatic  cut-outs, 
placed  in  boxes,  called  cut-out  boxes,  from  which 
various  branch  wires  pass,  to  which  the  lamps,  etc., 
are  connected.     Sometimes  still  smaller  conductors. 
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called  taps,  are  connected  to  the  branch  wires.  This  Branch 
general  character  of  distribution  is  shown  in  Fig.  tapt.  * 


Fio.  aoi. — Scheme  for  Interior  Wiring  of  House.  Note  the  conaee* 
tiont  of  the  different  conductors  from  the  service  line,  where  they  enter 
the  building,  to  the  switchbonrda,  feeders,  mains,  branches,  Ups,  etc 


20  r,  taken  from  Prof.  Crocker's  book  on  "Electric 
Lighting." 
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The  wires  that  extend  through  various  parts  of 
MethodBof^^  building  may  either  be  concealed,  that  is,  in- 
mpMrtm?  closed  in  a  wooden  molding,  or  they  may  be  left 
indSe  wires  Qp^ji^  by  being  placed  on  insulated  porcelain  cleats 
or  knobs;  or  they  may  be  placed  inside  various 
metallic  or  other  tubes,  from  which  they  are  care- 
fully insulated.    The  plan  formerly  adopted  of  bury- 
ing wires  in  the  plaster  work  is  objectionable,  and 
should  never  be  employed.    The  manner  of  support- 
ing wires  on  porcelain  knobs  and  cleats  is  shown  in 
Fig.  202. 


•®* 


^^Jllljl^j 


Fig.  20J. — Porcelain  Knobs  and  Cleats  ICmployed  for  Interior  Wiring. 
Note  here  the  different  ways  in  which  the  wires  are  clamped  or  sup- 
ported. 

A  safety  fuse  consists  of  a  strip,  plate,  or  bar  of 
lead,  or  some  readily  fusible  alloy,  which  safely  car- 
safety  fuse,  ries  the  current  up  to  a  certain  predetermined 
strength,  but  which  will  instantly  become  fused,  and 
thus  automatically  break  the  circuit,  as  soon  as  the 
current  strength  passes  this  limit.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  such  fuses  are  employed  only  in  con- 
nection with  parallel  or  multiple-connected  circuits. 
The  fuses  are  placed  inside  boxes  lined  with  some  in- 
combustible material,  so  as  to  prevent  danger  from 
fires  being  started  by  the  fused  metal  when  the  cur- 
rent melts  or  "blows"  on  the  passage  of  an  exces- 
sive airrent.  A  form  of  safety  fuse  for  a  large  cur- 
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rent  is  shown  in  Fig.  203,  where  a  strip  of  fusible 
metal,  F,  is  placed  on  a  porcelain  base  between  the 
leads  L,  L. 

In  some  buildings,  where  isolated  plants  are  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  electric  mains  or  conductors 
from  a  neighboring  central  station  pass  through  oc 
the  street  on  which  the  building  is  situated,  connec- 
tion is  sometimes  made  to  the  street  mains,  so  that, 
should  the  dynamo  or  generator  in  the  building  be 
injured,  the  electric  supply  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  its  lamps  can  be  immediately  obtained  from 
the  central  station.    This  is  accomplished  by  means 


Fio.  103. — S«fCl]r  FoM  (ot  Lvic  Cuncot. 


of  a  switch,  called  a  break-down  switch.  This 
switch  is  of  the  double-throw  type.  The  connec- 
tions are  such  that  a  movement  of  the  switch  handle 
in  one  direction  connects  the  conductors  of  the  build- 
ing with  its  own  dynamo  or  generator,  while  its 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction  connects  them 
with  the  street  mains.  Since,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  central  station  is  obliged  to  maintain 
such  a  possible  current  output  as  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  building  at  a  moment's  notice  with  a  large 
amount  of  current,  some  charge  is  generally  made 
for  this  connection,  in  addition  to  the  charge  that 
would  be  made  for  the  supply  of  current  that  might 
be  occasionally  required. 
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Electric 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SALE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer;  but  when  he  is 
gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth. — Froverbs  xx.  14 

LECTRICITY,  like  any  other  thing  of  value 
which  has  cost  money  to  produce,  must  be 
sold  at  a  profit  to  those  who  desire  to  buy 
it.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be  able  fairly  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes,  so  as 
eJSSdty.  to  know  what  charge  should  be  made.  This  is  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  means  of  instruments  called 
electric  meters,  which  are  not  only  able  to  measure 
the  amount  of  electricity  that  passes  through  a  given 
circuit,  but  are  also  able  to  leave  a  permanent  record 
or  registration  of  this  amount.  In  order  to  be  able 
correctly  to  measure  so  intangible  a  thing  as  elec- 
tricity, we  make  use  of  some  of  the  many  effects 
which  electricity  is  able  to  produce. 

Electric  meters  are  of  a  variety  of  forms,  and  can 
Meter*  that  bc  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  character 
tS!Sp6^of  the  effect  employed  in  their  operation.     For  our 
th«J?t1St    purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  meters 
wSuhour^  into  two  classes :  viz.,  those  which  measure  the  quan- 
tity of  current  that  passes  in  ampere-hours,  and  those 
which  measure  the  amount  of  energy  that  passes  in 
watt-hours.     An  ampere-hour  is,  in  reality,  a  unit 
of  electric  quantity.     It  is  equal  to  a  current  of  i 
ampere  flowing  for  one  hour,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
measure  of  quantity,  1  amp^e-hour  being  a  quan- 
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tity  of  electricity  equal  to  3,600  coulombs.  When 
multiplied  by  the  volts,  and  expressed  in  watt-hours, 
it  becomes  a  measure  of  energy. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem  to  produce 
an  electric  meter  which  shall  be  satisfactory  alike  to 
buyer  and  seller.     To  meet  this  difficult  require^ 
ment,  the  meter  must  be  absolutely  fair  to  both  par*  SSi?!J[^> 
ties,  and,  moreover,  should  so  record  or  register  its  e£t!tiS***^ 
results  that  sudi  records  or  registrations  can  be"**'*'' 
readily  read  by  either  party,  so  that  each  can  know 
whether  the  meters  are  properly  performifig  their 
work.     Of  course,  some  electric  energy  must  be 
expended  in  the  operation  of  a  meter,  and  this  should 
be  nrKide  as  low  as  possible.     Moreover,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  meter  into  the  consumption  circuit 
should  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  current,  or  with 
the  pressure  on  the  mains  or  conductors  connected 
therewith. 

After  the  central  station  has  ascertained,  by  means 
of  the  meters,  the  quantity  either  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent or  electric  energy  it  has  supplied  a  custcnner,  it 
remains  to  determine  upon  what  conditions  charges 
should  be  made  for  the  same.    It  would  not  be  faur 
to  the  central  station,  and  would,  therefore,  be  ua- 
businesslike,  to  charge,  at  a  r^fular  rate,  for  a  cer< 
tain  number  of  ampdre-hours,  or  watt*hours,  unless 
such  charge  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  costs  the  cen* 
tral  station  more  to  produce  a  watt-hour  or  an  amr  Biectrkuy 
pere-hour  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  or  year  than  ST^SST 
it  does  at  other  times.      Unless,  therefore,  these  {{JJ^^' 
charges  are  made  so  as  to  cover  the  average  cost  per  *^  '^•^' 
ampere-hour  or  per  watt-hour,  an  injustice  would  be 
done,  either  to  the  buyer  or  to  the  seller.     This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  energy  the  central 
station  supplies  at  different  hours  of  the  da:; ^  «a^  ^ 
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Maximum 
load  of 
central 
station. 


Different 
charge  at 
different 
bounof 
thedar 
or  nigbt. 


different  months  of  the  year,  varies  greatly.  In 
large  cities,  the  load  on  the  central  station,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  electric  energy  it  is  delivering,  is 
especially  great  generally  between  4:30  and  7:30 
P.M.,  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  unusually 
small  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  central 
station,  however,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  that 
may  be  made  on  it  for  electric  energy,  must  install 
sufficient  steam  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos  to 
supply  the  maximum  load  that  may  be  called  for. 
Consequently,  for  a  large  part  of  the  day,  much 
of  its  apparatus  is  necessarily  idle.  It  is  to  the 
advantage,  therefore,  of  the  central  station  to  so 
arrange  with  the  purchasers  of  electricity  that  the 
load  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  averaged  during 
the  twenty-four  hours;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 
inducement  in  the  way  of  a  smaller  charge  shall  be 
offered  to  customers  calling  for  a  supply  when  the 
load  is  ordinarily  light,  and  an  extra  charge  for  those 
requiring  service  when  the  load  is  near  its  maximum. 


Basiafor 


Sometimes  the  central  station  makes  a  charge  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  lamps  installed,  whether 
used  or  not ;  or  the  supply  is  metered,  and  a  charge 
made  at  an  average  rate;  or  the  supply  is  metered, 
SSliTor  and  the  charge  based  on  the  amount  of  current  or 
JiSufcHy.  energy  actually  called  for.  In  some  cases,  however, 
meters  are  employed  in  which  a  number  of  separate 
rates  arc  charged,  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 
In  such  cases,  separate  meters  are  employed,  which 
arc  automatically  inserted  into  or  removed  from  the 
line  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  by  means  of  a  clock. 
Sometimes  a  fixed  charge  is  made  for  all  hours,  and 
a  certain  rebate  is  allowed  for  a  consumption  of  en- 
ergy beyond  a  given  amount.  For  small  consumers 
a  meter  is  sometimes  employed,  which  is  operated  by 
dropping  a  coin  of  a  certain  value  in  a  slot,  by  means 


Slot- 
meters. 
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of  which  the  electric  current  or  energy  will  oontinae 
to  be  supplied  until  a  certain  quantity  has  passed. 

Meters  that  measure  the  amount  of  current  in 
ampere-hours  are  operated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
form  most  commonly  employed,  until  within  a  few 
years  past,  was  that  of  the  Edison  meter,  which  oper- 
ated by  means  of  the  power  which  an  dectric  current 
possesses  of  decomposing  a  chemical  substance.  Thecimiai 
Edisca  chemical  meter  consists,  essentially,  of  a"^^ 
platmg  bath,  or  a  glass  cell  containing  a  solution  of  bSu^ 


ini  electric  *appt|r  in  un- 


zinc  sulphate,  in  which  two  plates  of  chemically 
pure  nnc  are  dipped.  The  operation  of  this  meAer 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  an  electric  current 
passes  through  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  from 
one  plate  to  the  other,  the  plate  connected  with  the 
negative  terminal  increases  in  weight,  by  receiving  a 
deposit  of  metallic  zinc,  while  the  plate  connected 
with  the  positive  terminal  decreases  in  weight,  be- 
cause some  of  the  zinc  is  dissolved  from  its  surface. 
The  quantity  of  electric  cnrrent  that  has  passed  is 
determined  k/f  removing  the  plates  from  the  KlufciioiQ., 
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carefully  drying  and  weighing  them.  An  Edison 
chemical  meter  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  204. 
In  this  meter  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  line  wires  is  passed  through  the 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  meter  being  placed  in 
a  shunt  circuit  around  a  resistance,  R,  of  German- 
silver  wire,  and  another  smaller  resistance  connected 
in  series  with  the  plating  bath. 

Since  the  freezing  of  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
in  cold  weather,  would  interfere  with  the  operation 


of  the  meter,  Edison  adopted  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient of  introducing  an  electric  lamp  inside  the 
meter  box,  and  so  arranging  its  circuit  connections 
that,  when  the  temperature  fell  below  a  certain  point, 
the  lamp  was  automatically  switched  into  the  cir- 
cuit, the  heat  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  lamp 
being  employed  to  keep  the  air  in  the  meter  box 
warm.  This  automatic  introduction  of  the  lamp 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  device  called  a  thermo- 
stat. A  rod  is  formed  by  placing  two  strips  of  metal, 
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of  different  expansibility,  parallel  one  on  the  other, 
and  riveting  them  tc^ether.     Differences  of  tem- 


VlG.  ao<.— Thoouoii'i  Electric  Two-wire  Recordiot  Iteter. 


perature  cause  this  rod  to  curve  in  one  direction 
when  heated,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  whenib 
cooled.     When  the  air  inside  the  meter  box.  fa.Us 
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below  a  certain  temperature,  the  movement  of  the 
thermostat  completes  a  circuit  through  a  small  set- 
screw,  S,  shown  at  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  Fig. 
205,  while  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction, 
produced  by  too  high  a  temperature,  cuts  the  lamp 
out  of  the  circuit.  The  Edison  chemical  meter  is 
Why  use     Capable  of  erivincf  fair  measurements  of  the  amount 

of  Kdisfon  00 

meter  has   of  currcut  passiug.    By  reason,  however,  of  dissatis- 

continued.  factiou  caused  from  the  inability  of  customers  to 

read  the  indications  of  the  meter,  it  has,  in  later 

years,  to  a  great  extent,  been  replaced  by  registering 

meters  that  can  be  read  by  the  customer. 


Thornton 

watt-hour 

meter. 


A  form  of  meter  for  measuring  the  energy  sup- 
plied in  watt-hours,  very  generally  employed,  is  that 
invented  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  and  shown  in 
Fig.  206.  Here  the  quantity  of  energy  passing  is 
determined  by  recording  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  a  small  electric  motor.  This  record  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  employed 
on  gas  meters,  and,  therefore,  readily  understood 
by  the  consumer.  The  field-magnet  coils  C,  C,  of 
this  motor  are  connected  in  series  with  the  main 
supply  conductors,  so  that  the  entire  current  passes 
through  them.  The  armature  coils,  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and,  therefore,  of  high 
resistance,  are  placed  in  a  circuit  across  the  mains. 
The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  armature,  or  its 
speed,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  energy  passing. 
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The 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE     NERNST     LAMP 

"On  the  other  hand,  an  arc  between  tiny  pencils  of  the  ma- 
terial used  for  Nemst  glowers  is  reputed  to  give,  so  far  as 
watts  per  candle-power  go,  an  efficiency  nearly  as  good  as 
can  be  claimed  for  the  fire-fly.  The  experiments  in  this  case 
are,  perhaps,  not  beyond  cavil/' — The  Art  of  Illumination: 
Louis  Bell 

A  CURIOUS  type  of  incandescent  lamp,  which, 
in  some  of  its  earliest  forms,  required  to 
be  started  by  the  heat  of  a  match  or  the 
tlame  of  a  lamp,  but  which,  when  so  started,  wasNeM 
capable  of  having  its  light  maintained  by  the  pas-ump. 
sage  of  electric  current  through  it,  is  the  Nemst 
lamp,  named  after  its  inventor,  Prof.  Nemst,  of 
Gottingen. 

Unlike  the  carbon  incandescing  lamp,  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  not  injured  when  burned  in  air.  Conse- 
quently, it  does  not  require  to  be  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  air  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  its  proper  operation.  It  is,  however,  surrounded 
by  a  lamp  globe,  both  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
it  from  draughts,  and  preventing  too  rapid  a  loss 
of  heat  of  the  glowing  part  of  the  lamp  and  a  con-of  Nmtc 
sequent  decrease  of  its  light-giving  power.  In  the**"**' 
Nernst  lamp,  the  carbon  filament  of  the  ordinary 
incandescing  lamp  is  replaced  by  ''a  short  strip  of 
a  material  which  is  an  insulator  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  which  becomes  a  good  conductor  and 
illuminant  at  higher  temperatures."  This  part  of 
the  lamp  is  called  the  glower. 
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The  glower  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, but  consists  principally  either  of  magnesia 
or  mixtures  of  refractory  oxides,  such  as  those  of 
magnesium,  yttrium,  zirconium,  thorium,  and  ceri- 
um. It  is  characteristic  of  these  oxides  that  thev 
possess  a  high  point  of  fusion,  and  can  be  exposed, 
while  in  a  highly  heated  state,  to  air  without  any 
marked  deterioration.  The  glower  is  rendered  in- 
candescent by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it,  but  since  these  substances  are  non-con- 
dwctors  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  necessary 
to  previously  raise  their  temperature  before  the 
automatic  electric  Current  can  pass.  This  is  done,  in  the  non- 
£2^'  automatic  lamp,  by  the  heat  of  a  match,  or  an  al- 
cohol or  gas  ftame.  The  glower  is  about  1-32  of 
an  indi  in  diameter  and  about  i  inch  in  length. 

In  the  automatic  Nemst  lamp,  the  preparatory 
heating  of  the  filaments  is  done  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current  that  passes  through  coils  of  wire  called 
ol^utomat!  the  heater  coils,  composed  of  two  or  more  small, 
SmpT"*^  white,  porcelain  tubes,  of  about  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  having  platinum  wire 
wound  around  the  outside  of  the  tubes.  This  wire 
is  covered  with  an  insulating  refractory  paste,  which 
protects  the  heater  coils  against  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  glower.  These  heater  coils  are  sup- 
ported or  mounted  on  a  block  of  porcelain,  called 
the  heater  porcelain.  The  glower,  heater  coils  and 
tube,  and  the  heater  porcelain,  are  mounted  on  a 
support  called  the  holder.  The  heaters  and  glowers 
umi^boider are  conuected  to  the  supply  mains  in  parallel.  The 
holder  is  provided  with  contact  terminals  or  con- 
ducting prongs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected 
to  the  supply  mains. 

The  different  parts  of  the  holder  of  an  automatic 
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Nemst  lamp  are  shown  in  Fig.  207.     The  glower 
is  here  seen  as  placed  above  the  porcelain  heater,  ^11!^"/*' 
coils  and  tubes,  one  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  uS[^oidcr 
glower.     The  heater  tubes  are  supported  on  the 
heater  porcelain,  and  the  contact  prongs,  for  con- 
necting the  lamp  with  the  mains,  are  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure.    Since,  in  the  Nemst  lamp, 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  glower 
is  raised,  some  plan  is  necessary  for  steadying  the 
current  by  compensating  for  this  change  in  the  re- 
sistance.    This  is  efFecled  by  means  of  a  device 
called  the  ballast  or  steadying  or  compensating  re-or«eady- 
sistance.     It  consists  of  coils  of  iron  wire  placed  in  mT^^ 
series  with  the  glower.    Since,  like  most  metals,  the  umj^ 
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resistance  of  iron  wire  increases  with  an  increase 
in  temperature,  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is 
decreased  by  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
glower,  it  is  increased  by  the  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ballast  wires. 

In  the  automatic  Nemst  lamp,  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  heater  coils  has  raised  the^^tomi^ic 
temperature  of  the  glower  sufficiently  to  permit  the  SiS^cSui. 
airrent  to  pass  through  it,  an  electro-magnet,  whose 
coils  are  placed  in  series  with  the  glower,  attracts 
its  armature,  and  removes  the  heater  coils  from  the 
circuit.    The  armature,  however,  is  so  arranged  that 
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when  the  glower  is  taking  no  current,  as  at  starting, 
the  armature  rests  in  its  position  on  the  two  contact 
points,  and  is  so  ready  for  operating  when  the  lamp 
is  started. 


Glower 
and  heater 
coilt  con- 
nected in 
parallel. 


Nerust  lamps  are  intended  for  operation  on  con- 
stant-potential mains  at  a  pressure  of  from  200  to 
240  volts.  The  circuit  arrangements  of  the  various 
parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  208.  Here,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  glower  and  heater  coils  are  connected  in  paral- 
lel with  the  constant-potential  mains.  The  ballast 
coils  of  iron  wire  are  connected  in  series  with  the 


Fig.  aoS."— Circuit  arrangements  of  Nernst  Lamp. 

glower  and  tfie  electro-magnetic  coils,  whose  anna«- 
ture  operates  the  automatic  cut-out.  The  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  rests  in  place  on  two  contact 
points.  The  ballast  coils  of  iron  wire  are  placed 
below  the  holder. 


Proper 
manner  to 

frip  the 
older  in 
the  hand. 


The  Nernst  lamp  is  made  with  from  i  to  6  sepa- 
rate glowers.  A  6-glower  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  209 
which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  proper  manner 
in  which  to  grip  the  holder  of  the  lamp  in  the  hand. 
In  this  lamp  the  6  slender  glowers  are  seen  placed 
near  4  heater  tubes.  The  iron  wire  ballast  is  so 
shown  in  the  part  of  the  lamp  below  the  holder. 
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A  bundle  of  Nemst  heater  tubes  anl  glowers  is 
shown  in  Fig.  210,     The  heater  tubes  are  seen  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  glowers  at 
the  right-hand  side.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the^l 
glowers  are  of  much   smaller  diameter  than   the  ^ 
heater  tubes.     The  wires  connected  with  the  glowers  '"** 
are  intended  for  connection  with  the  circuit  wires. 
Small  aluminium  plugs  are  provided  at  the  ends  of 
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urbing  the  glowcn. 


the  wires  connected  with  the  glowers,  for  attach- 
ment to  the  circuit.  The  detachable  or  removable 
part  of  the  Nernst  lamp,  as  packed  for  transporta- 
tion, is  shown  in  Fig.  211.  Here  one  of  the  covers 
is  removed,  showing  a  6-glower  lamp.  The  ballast  ^ 
wires  are  placed  below  the  lamp  in  the  part  that  is 
still  in  the  box. 

As  to  the  amount  of  light  the  Nernst  lamp  is 
capable  of  emitting,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  lamps 
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are  designed  so  that  a  single  glower  will  produce 
an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  of  a  standard 
i6-candle-power  incandescent  lamp.  Each  glower 
requires  about  88  watts,  so  that  the  lamps  are  oper- 
ated at  an  economy  of  about  1.8  watts  per  candle. 
This  is  about  half  the  amount  of  energy  required 
for  the  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamp  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  light.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  life  of  the  glower  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  The  manufactur- 
ers claim  that  recent  improvements  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  Nernst  lamp  in  this  respect.     The  2,  3, 


6,  etc.,  glower  Nernst  lamps  require  a  number  of 
watts  which  are  practically  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  glowers,  the  2-glower  lamp  requiring  176 
watts,  the  3-glower  lamp  264  watts,  ai;id  the  6-glower 
lamp  528  watts. 

Nernst  lamps  operate  equally  well  on  alternatingr- 
current  circuits  at  the  following  voltages:  viz.,  the 
6-glower  lamp  requires  220  volts,  and  a  current  of 
2.4  amperes;  the  3-glower  lamp  220  volts,  and  1.2 
amperes;  the  2-glower  lamp  220  volts,  and  .8  am- 
peres; and  a  i-glower  lamp,  for  out-of-door  work, 
a  pressure  of  220  volts  and  .4  amperes,  or  a  pressure 
of  1 10  volts  and  .8  amperes. 
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Since  the  temperature  of  the  glower  caii  be  safely 
raised  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  incandes- 
cing carbon  filament,  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted 
has  a  daylight  value  somewhat  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary incandescent  lamp.  This  feature  of  the  Ncmst  ^23  ^ 
lamp  renders  it  very  £aivorable  for  use  in  stores  and  **'^ 
other  places,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  mills,  picture 
galleries,  etc,  where  a  tmiform  illumination,  ap- 
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proaching  that  of  daylight  in  its  diaracter,  is  re- 
quired. In  order  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ers, they  are  placed  inside  a  globe  of  clear  glass  or 
porcelain.  A  i -glower  lamp,  for  out-of-door  work, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  209.  A  6-glower  lamp  is  shown 
in  Fig.  212.  Here  the  globe  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  lamp  to  expose  the  glowers, 
heater  coils,  and  heater  porcelain.  As  many  as  30 
separate  glowers  have  been   employed  in   stn^e 
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globes.  A  Nemst  lamp  of  this  general  character, 
with  the  globe  in  position  for  use,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  213.  This  form  of  lamp  is  suitable  for  the  in- 
door lighting  of  large  halls.  Nernst  lamps  are  also 
■  employed  for  out-of-door  lighting.  In  this  case,  a 
suitable  cover  and  reflector  are  attached  to  the  lamp, 
the  former  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  the 
latter  to  throw  the  light  downward,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
214. 


— SiX'glower  OulHif'doQr  NemM  l*nit 


Mr.  Alexander  J.  Wurtz,  who  has  done  much  in 
America  to  improve  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Nemst  lamp,  thus  describes,  in  detail,  the  con- 
nection and  method  of  operation  of  a  six-glower 
lamp: 

"We  will  examine,  in  detail,  the  six-glower  lamp 
as  typical  of  all  the  others.  This  lamp  is  suspended 
from  an  eye-bolt,  which,  being  removed,  allows  of 
immediate  access  to  the  inner  parts.     On  removing 
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the  housing,  we  find  that  the  ballasts  are  placed  in 
a  semicircle  around  the  ait-out,  the  arrangements  JJjJJ^ 
of  the  parts  being  such  as  to  make  all  easy  of  access.  ^,e, 
llie  connections  are  made  with  small  almniniom^?^ 
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plugs  on  the  ends  of  the  interconnecting  wires, 
which  avoid  the  many  familiar  inconveniences  asso- 
ciated with  set-screws.  AH  the  parts  are  mounted 
on  porcelain;  in  fact,  there  is  no  combustible  mate- 
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rial  whates'cr  in  the  lamp.  The  heaters  and  glowers 
are  attached  to  a  removable  piece  or  'holder,'  the 
design  being  such  that  the  heaters,  backed  t^  a 
porcelain  disk,  are  immediately  above  the  glowers. 
resulting  in  the  foikiwing  advuitages :    Stagnation 
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of  heat  from  the  heater,  thereby  lighting  the  glow- 
ers in  minimum  time;  no  shadows,  nearly  all  the 
light  being  thrown  downward,  where  it  is  ordinarily 
most  desired ;  stagnation  of  heat  from  the  glowers, 
whereby  the  latter  are  run  in  their  own  heat,  and, 
therefore,  at  a  higher  efficiency  than  they  would 
otherwise.     The  glowers  and  heaters  are  attached  to 
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the  binding  posts  of  the  holder  by  means  of  small 
aluminium  plugs,  so  that  the  perishable  members  are 
always  easily  and  conveniently  interchangeable.  The 
holder  is  provided  with  nine  contact  prongs,  which, 
when  the  holder  is  pushed  up  into  the  lamp,  auto- 
matically make  the  desired  connections.     These  are 
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shown  in  Fig.  7  [our  Fig.  215] ;  i  and  2  represent 
the  line  terminals ;  3  the  actuating  coil ;  4  and  4  the 
double-pole  cut-out ;  5  the  heater ;  6  the  glowers ;  and 
7  the  ballasts,  there  being,  of  course,  one  ballast  for  2S!*'" 
each  glower.  A  small  glass  giobe,  called  the  'heater- 
case/  is  held  by  spring  clamps  around  the  glowers, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  retain  the  heat  and  there- 
by decrease  the  time  of  lighting  as  well  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  glowers.  In  service,  the  'heater  ^l^^in 
porcelain/  which  is  the  porcelain  disk  immediately 
above  the  heater,  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  platinum  black,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  it;  and  this  not  only  decreases  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  lamp,  but  if  not  removed,  will 
in  course  of  time  become  conducting  and  cause 
leakage  of  current.  No  simple  means  have  been 
discovered  for  removing  the  platinum  black  from  the 
porcelain  surface.  This  difficulty,  nevertheless,  has 
been  avoided  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  porcelain 
with  a  thin  layer  of  white  paste,  which  may  be  easily  puSiiSn 
removed  with  a  stiff  bnish  or  scraper.  The  plati-bei '"**^ 
num  black  now  deposits  on  this  coating,  both  of 
which  may  be  removed  together,  leaving  the  fresh, 
white  surface  of  the  original  porcelain  to  be  recoated 
for  further  service;  but  even  should  the  platinum 
black  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  all  danger  of  leak- 
age currents  is  avoided  by  surrounding  the  holes 
through  which  the  lead  wires  pass,  by  small,  annular 
rings  or  grooves,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the 
platinum  black  will  not  deposit  in  these  small  spaces ; 
the  continuity  of  the  platinum  black  surface  between 
the  lead  wires  is  thereby  interrupted.  For  higher 
candle-powers,  the  six-glower  holder  is  used  as  a 
unit,  and  this  may  be  multiplied  to  any  desired 
limit. 

"The  quality  of  the  light  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  close  approximation  to  daylight.     All 
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colors  are  seen  in  their  proper  shade,  making  the 
Quauty  light  especially  desirable  in  stores,  art  galleries, 
©flight,  drawing-rooms,  and  the  like.  The  absence  of 
shadow,  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  the  simplicity 
and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  lamp,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  operative  on  3,000 
alternations,  are  features  that  will  commend  them- 
selves strongly  to  the  lighting  world." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  COOPER   HEWITT   MERCURY  VAPOR   LAMP 

"When  Dr.  Cdopcr  Hewitt  undertook  to  develop  a  new 
source  of  illumination,  which  should  be  at  once  easily 
capable  of  practical  application,  and  more  economical  in 
operation  than  the  methods  then  in  use,  he  selected  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  prominent  physical  problems  which 
for  a  long  time  have  been  crying  for  solution." — Dr.  A.  P. 
WiLUS  in  The  Electrical  Age,  February,  1904, 

ATTENTION  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  1856  an  Englishman  named  Way 
produced  a  variety  of  arc  lamp  in  which  a^^^^^^^^ 
form  of  flowing  mercury  electrode  was  employed.  S^!!?.,^ 
Recently  a  variety  of  vacuum-tube  lamp  has  been 
invented  by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  of  New  York 
City,  in  which  the  vacuous  space  is  filled  with  vapor 
of  mercury.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  the  enclosed  mercury  vapor  raises  it  to  in- 
candescence with  the  emission  of  a  comparatively 
intense  light. 

A  high  efficiency  is  claimed  for  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp.  Like  all  other  vacuum- 
tube  lamps,  it  emits  a  light  that  is  uniformly  lotcmUaff 
diffused,  owing  to  the  extended  surface  from  which  SnSSS 
the  light  emanates.  In  experimenting  with  various 
gaseous  substances,  Hewitt  found  mercury  vapor  to 
give  out  the  greatest  amount  of  light  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  light  of  incandescent  mercury 
vapor  is  deficient  in  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  most  colored  objects,  viewed  by  it,  appear 
of  different  colors  than  when  illumined  by  ordi- 
nary daylight.  It  is  claimed  that  for  many  pur- 
poses this  is  not  an  unmixed  loss^  since  the  light, 
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although  weak  in  the  reds,  is  strong  in  the  actinic 
rays  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  is  on 
this  account  easy  on  the  eyes. 

Figure  216  represents  the  usual  commercial  types 
of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp.  The 
lamp  consists,  as  shown,  of  a  glass  tube  about  4  feet 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  exhausted  to  a 
high  vacuum  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  two 
ends  of  the  tube  are  provided  with  bulbs,  one  of 
SS*S^  which,  usually  at  the  cathode  end,  is  of  consider- 
H^^  2ible  area,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  condensing 
^•*^^*"p  chamber.  Platinum  leading-in  wires  are  sealed 
through  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  anode  consists 
cither  of  an  iron  grid  or  of  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  type  of  lamp.  The 
cathodes,  however,  are  always  formed  of  mercury. 
The  lamp  may  be  hung  in  any  position.  It  rs 
operated  by  a  direct  current,  usually  of  3  J/^  amperes, 
with  a  pressure  for  single  lamps  of  from  50  to  150 
volts.  A  number  of  lamps,  however,  may*  be  con- 
nected together  in  series  and  nin  on  a  higher 
voltage. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  lamp,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly high  resistance  offered  by  cold  mercury  vapor 
staftiDff  *^  ^^  passage  of  the  electric  current.  This  resist- 
theiMnp.  ance,  however,  rapidly  decreases  as  the  mercury 
vapor  becomes  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  In  the  present  forms  of  lamps,  this 
difficulty  has  been  greatly  decreased  by  two  meth- 
ods for  starting  the  lamp.  These  methods  are  called 
respectively  the  quick  break  method  and  the  tilting 
method. 

In  the  quick  break  method,  as  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  Fig.  217,  the  initial  high  resistance  is 
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br<^en  down  or  decreased  by  means  of  a  high- 
potential  discharge  from  an  inductance  coil  that  isTie^iek 
placed  in  series  with  the  lamp.    By  closing  a  quick  Sirtl«i, 
break  switch  placed  in  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  the 


c^ 


upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  circuit  is  completed 
through  the  inductances  and  resistances,  thus  diarg- 
ing  the  coil.  On  opening  this  circuit  the  discharge 
from  the  coil  sui^ies  through  the  lamp,  the  current 
from  the  low  voltage  mains  following  in  its  v/ake. 
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A  starting  band  of  metallic  paint  placed  around  the 
cathode  is  employed  with  this  method  and  con- 
nected with  the  anode,  and  assists  in  breakin.iqf  down 


S 


-vwv— 


•TMTMIt 


9. 


Fig.  ai7.— Methods  of  starting  the  lamp.  The  upper  liffvre  represents  dia- 
grammatical ly  the  high-tension  discharge  method,  while  the  lower  one  showt 
a  lamp  optrated  by  the  tiltiag  method,  or  **metbod  of  contact." 

the  high  initial  resistance,  apparently  by  a  sort  of 
condenser  action. 

The  tilting  method,  or  method  of  contact,  as 
Theuiting  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  217,  consti- 
metbod.      ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  device  lor  starting.    The  lamp  holder 
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is  hung  on  a  pivot  held  by  means  of  a  spring,  so 
that  one  electrode  is  higher  than  the  other.  In 
order  to  start  the  lamp,  the  higher  end  is  depressed 
by  a  chain  until  it  contains  an  excess  of  mercury. 
When  allowed  to  resume  its  former  position,  the 
mercury  flows  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  In 
this  manner  connection  is  made  momentarily  be- 
tween the  electrodes,  when,  the  mercury  column 
breaking  and  changing  into  spray,  the  current  jumps 
across  the  breaks  and  the  light  slowly  ascends  the 
tube. 

The  condensing  chamber,  before  referred  to, 
automatically  regulates  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  coodeMiiit 
vapor  within  the  tube,  a  certain  pressure  having  ****■'*«'• 
been  found  to  give  the  most  efficient  light.  As  this 
bulb  is  of  comparatively  large  area,  the  heat  is 
more  quickly  dissipated  in  it  than  in  the  main  body 
of  the  tube.  Hence,  it  is  cooler,  and  the  vapor 
entering  it  is  condensed,  thus  decreasing  the  pres- 
sure in  the  lamp. 

The  electric  current  usually  enters  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  cathode  at  a  single  point.  When  this  r.^y^^. 
current  dances  around  over  the  mercury  an  un-^2«inf. 
steadiness  of  the  light  is  caused.  Inmost  cases, 
however,  the  leading-in  wire  is  prolonged  inside 
the  cathode  bulb  so  as  to  extend  slightly  above  the 
mercury  surface.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
discharge  of  the  current  always  takes  place  to  the 
wire,  and  the  dancing  and  unsteadiness  disappear. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  has  found  extended  use 
for  lighting  workshops,  draughting  rooms,  etc.,  fori  ^^* 
advertising  purposes  and  lighting  showcases,  and 
especially  for  photc^aphic  work.  In  this  latter 
direction,  both  the  diffusion  of  the  light  and  the 
large  proportion  of  chemically  active  rays  render  it 
a  good  substitute  for  daylight. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 


VACUUM-TUBE   LIGHTING 


"Ideally,  a  gaseous  radiant,  with  nearly  its  whole  luminous 
energy  concentrated  in  the  visible  spectrum,  would  give  mag- 
nificent eflficiency,  but  ft  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would 
give  a  good  light." — The  Art  of  Illumination:  Louis  Bell 


A 


S  early  as  1 709,  Hawkesbee,  to  whom  wc  have 
already  referred,  produced  light  by  tfie  pas- 
sage of  electric   discharges  through  glass 
vessels  containing  rarefied  air.     This  light  was  suffi- 
Hawkcs.    ciently  bright  to  enable  large  print  to  be  easily  read. 
^▼^um-The  subsequent  development  of  the  Geissler  tubes 
tabeiamp.  ^^^  ^j^  induction  coil  made  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  tfie  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  vacuum 
tubes,  that  a  number  of  inventors,  since  the  time  of 
Hawkesbee,   endeavored  to  employ   such  vacuum 
tubes  as  sources  of  artificial  illumination.     We  have 
already  referred,  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
to  the  attempts  of  Greener  and  Staite  in  this  direc- 
tioa. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  a  vacuum-tube  lamp 
consist  in  the  great  length  that  can  be  readily  given 
to  the  luminous  tubes,  and,  consequently,  the  ex- 
tended surfaces  from  which  the  light  is  emitted, 
mu^'  This  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  luminous  surface 
permits  of  a  uniformity  of  illumination  that  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Moreover,  with 
vacuum-tube  lamps,  it  should  be  possible  to  ensure  a 
great  length  of  life  in  the  lamps.  It  is  claimed,  too, 
that  properly  constructed  vacuum  tubes  possess  a 
much  higher  efficiency  than  the  incandescing  lamp. 


of 
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The  high  efficiency  claimed  for  vacuum-tube 
lamps  is  the  natural  result  that  would  follow  from 
the  fact,  as  already  pointed  out,  that,  in  such  lamps, 
the  energy  is  almost  entirely  converted  into  light 
energy,  practically  little  or  no  heat  energy  being 
produced.  In  other  words,  the  light  of  the  vacuum- 
tube  lamp  is  what  may  be  called  cold  light.  The 
high  efficiency  of  the  conversion  of  electric  energy 
into  light  energy  in  the  vacuum-tube  lamp,  arises  vacuum- 
from  the  fact  that  the  electric  discharge  passes  Sim  com 
through  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  air,lSSS'**^ 
or  other  residual  gas  in  the  tube,  and  thus  raises 
it  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  the 
very  fact  of  this  high  temperature  that  permits  the 
tube  to  possess  the  characteristic  of  emitting  cold 
light.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  mass  of  a 
carbon  filament  of  a  given  area  of  cross-section  de- 
creases, that  is,  as  its  area  of  cross-section  decreases, 
the  temperature  to  which  a  given  quantity  of  dec- 
tridty  is  able  to  raise  it,  is  increased.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  residual  gas  in  the  vacuum-tube,  the 
mass  or  quantity  is  exceedingly  smalL  Moreover, 
the  possible  temperature  to  which  this  small  mass 
of  gas  can  be  raised  is  not  limited,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  filament.  Consequently,  a  given 
amount  of  electric  energy  is  capable  of  raising  the^^ 
temperature  to  a  much  higher  degree  tfian  would «««-»«««. 
be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  with,  however,  tiiis coitfught. 
difference,  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  eneigy 
would  appear  in  a  form  that  is  capable  of  affecting 
the  eye,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  in  the 
form  generally  known  as  heat.  Consequently,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised  higher  and 
higher,  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  increues^  aod 
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the  quantity  of  heat  decreases,  so  that,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  the  glowing  gas  may  emit  practically 
all  light  and  no  heat. 

A  practical  difficulty  that  exists  in  all  forms  of 

vacuum-tube  lighting,  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact 

to  vacuum-  that  although  the  surfaces  from  which  the  light  is 

tube  bunpSa  ■  •  »  «  > 

emitted  can  be  made  very  great,  yet  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  light  emitted  appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be 
comparatively  small. 

In  America,  both  D.  MacFarlane  Moore  and  Ni- 

Moore  __ 

•ndTctiA.  cola  Tesla  have,  independently  of  each  other,  been 
working  in  order  to  produce  practical  forms  of 
vacuum-tube  lamps. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  vacuum-tube 
lamps,  extend  over  seven  or  eight  years.  Mr.  Moore 
first  obtained  the  high  E.M.F.'s,  employed  in  light- 
ing his  vacuum-tubes,  from  the  extra  currents  pro- 
duced by  suddenly  breaking  the  circuit  of  electro- 
magnetic  coils  containing  iron  cores.  This  he  did 
ymuA.  by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  electro-magnet 
with  constant-potential  mains  of  no  volts,  and 
rapidly  breaking  the  circuit  of  such  coils  by  means 
of  an  automatic  electro-magnetic  break.  This  break 
he  called  a  vacuum  break  or  vibrator,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  placed  inside  a  vacuous  space,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  greater  length  of  life  and  better  opera- 
tion. Moore  employed,  for  his  first  form  of  vac- 
uum-tube lamp,  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  bulb, 
the  arrangements  of  his  circuits  being  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  218. 

In  1896,  Moore  substituted  long  glass  vacuum 
tubes  for  the  lamp  bulb.  He  used  these  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  vacuum  break,  the  connections 
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being  as  shown  in  Fig.  219.  Vacuum-tube  lamps  of 
this  construction  were  employed  in  April,  1896,  for 
the  illumination  of  the  meeting-room  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in  New  York, 
and  also  afterward,  during  the  same  year,  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  New  York  Electrical  Exposition. 

A  difficulty,  however,  existed  with  the  use  of  the 
vacuum-tube  break,   arising  from  the  mechanical 


Fig.  318. — Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp,  with  vacuum  break  and  lamp  bulb. 

limitations  of  size,  together  with  the  fact  that  large 
installations  required  too  many  breaks.  Believing 
that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  form  of  break 
were  to  be  found  in  the  particular  character  of  the 
wave  it  produced,  Moore  afterward  designed  a  form 
of  dynamo  capable  of  producing  high  E.M.F.'s,  pro- 
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Fio.  a  19. — Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp.     Vacuum  break  with  long  Yacatim 

tube. 

ducing  waves  having  an  especial  characteristic,  and 
took  out  a  patent  for  such  generator  in  1900.  This 
formof  Moore  generator,  which  he  called  his  vacuum 
rotator,  is  shown  in  Fig.  220,  where  it  is  seen  as 
connected  across  constant-potential  mains  of  no 
volts. 


At  a  still  later  date,  Mr.  Moore  invented  means 
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whereby  the  vacuum  rotator  could  be  dispensed  with, 
Moorc'i  2^d  the  tubes  rendered  luminous  from  electric  cur- 
2f'5?«lSt.  rents  taken  directly  from  the  alternating-current 
mgjcurrent  street  circuits.     This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig. 

221. 

In  describing  the  Moore  vacuum-tube  system,  the 
"Electrical  World,"  from  which  these  pictures  were 
taken,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Moore's  invention : 

"Briefly  stated,   the   invention  claimed   by   Mr. 


Fio.  aao. — Moore's  Vacuum-tube  Lamp,  with  vacuum  rotator. 

^^  Moore  consists  of  distributing  or  running  a  translu- 
tiononiie  cent  tube  or  receptacle  over  areas,  spaces  or  rooms 
uum-tube  to  be  lighted,  the  terminals  of  the  tube  being  brought 
«S5li-  ^^  ^  source  of  energy  outside  of  the  areas  or  spaces, 
or  in  a  location  where  the  terminals  may  be  suitably 
protected  against  danger  of  contact  or  accidental 
interference ;  the  tube  containing  a  gas  which  is  of 


lighting. 


Fio.  aai. — Moore  Vacuum-tube  Lamp,  operated  directly  from  alternating- 
current  mains. 

such  character  or  degree  of  rarefaction,  that,  by  the 
application  of  electrical  energy  or  current  to  the 
terminals  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  rendered  luminous 
by  the  transfer  of  the  energy  from  one  terminal 
or  electrode  to  the  other.  In  the  practical  installa- 
tion of  the  system,  the  translucent  tube  of  glass  may 
be  built  up  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  while  in 
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use,  or  otherwise  distributed  as  a  tube  of  glass  over 
the  spaces  to  be  iOuminated.  Its  tenntnals^  whidi 
are  pix>vided  with  suitable  energy  transferring  eke* 
trodes  or  caps,  are  brought  to  a  protecting  cabinet  or 
wall  pockety  in  which  they  may  be  connected  to  the 
two  poles  of  the  energy  supplying  devices,  the  latter 
being  mains  or  wires  leading  direct  from  tiie  primary 
generator  of  E.M.F.  These  might  be  the  terrainate 
of  suitable  transformers  adapted  to  give  the  re- 
quired secondary  voltage.  In  practice,  alternating 
currents  of  greater  or  less  voltage,  as  might  be  found 
desirable,  would  be  used. 

"For  illuminating  the  interior  of  a  dwelling  or 
structure,  the  portions  of  the  glass  tubing,  which 
contain  the  luminous  column  from  which  the  effec- 
tive illumination  is  obtained,  would  be  distributed 
in  any  desired  way  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  dwelling  or  structure  as  one  or  more  tubes, 
with  the  conducting  caps  or  terminals  thereof 
brought  from  within  the  illuminated  spaces  or  areas 
to  an  exterior  cabinet  or  receptacle  where  its  con- 
ducting caps  would  be  located  out  of  harm's  way,  ueon^ 
and  m  immediate  connection  with  the  source  of  en-  uimniiiat. 
ergy.  Or  if  desired,  the  energy  might  be  carried  " 
into  a  building,  and  suitable  transforming  devices 
located  in  sealed  wall  pockets  within  the  same,  the 
terminals  of  the  tube  being  located  in^  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  pockets,  while  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
tube  would  extend  over  or  through  the  areas  to 
be  lighted,  being  distributed  in  any  desired  form  or 
manner  therethrough/' 

Nikola  Tesla  employed  high-frequency  discharges, 
obtained   in  various  ways,  either   from  direct  or 
alternating  currents,  by  charging  and  discharging  hiSb^* 
condensers,  and  passing  these  discharges  through  dSSS^i^ 
the  primary  of  an  induction  coil.     High-frequency 
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discharges  so  obtained  were  caused  to  pass  through 
Light  with  vacuum  tubes  and  produce  light  in  the  same.    Tesla 
^ete?*    employed  tubes  both  with  and  without  electrodes, 
trodes.       ^j^g  mere  bringing  of  a  suitable  tube  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  discharges  lighting  it  up  with  the  char- 
acteristic vacuum-glow  discharge.     No  actual  instal- 
.    lation  of  such  lamps  has  ever  been  made  on  a  large 
scale. 


Ill 

ELECTRIC      POWER 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

"The  first  attempts  to  obtain  motive  power  from  electricity 
were  not  successful.  Many  inventors  spent  large  sums  of 
money  only  to  obtain  insignificant  results;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  reversibility  of  continuous  current  induction  ma- 
chines was  tried  that  an  advantageous  solution  of  the  problem 
could  be  looked  for.  Till  then  we  had  no  electric  currents 
sufficiently  powerful  to  obtain  any  appreciable  work." — EUC' 
tricity  as  a  Motive  Power'.    Du  Moncel 

THE  energy  required  for  driving  the  machinery 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  that  are  em- 
ployed in  converting  raw  material  into  the 
varied  finished  products  of  commerce,  was  originally 
obtained  from  animal  power;  then  wind  and  water 
power  were  added ;  and,  afterward,  the  great  inven- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  gave  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  world.  Where, 
however,  mechanical  power  was  taken  either  from  mSm  for 
a  water  wheel  or  a  steam  engine,  the  distances  to  *  *  *'*^ 
which  energy  could  be  transmitted  were  limited. 
At  the  outset,  where  the  transmission  was  limited 
to  ropes  and  belts,  the  maximum  distances  were 
exceedingly  small.  Although  afterward,  when  meth- 
ods of  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  transmission  were 
employed,  such  distances  were  considerably  in- 
creased, yet  it  was  not  until  the  system  of  electric 
transmission  was  so  perfected  as  to  be  properly  re* 

(8»7) 
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garded  as  an  art,  that  the  transmission  of  energy, 
over  distances  amounting  to  several  hundred  miles, 
became  commercially  possible. 

Where  a  waterfall  is  employed  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy, the  manufacturing  plant  is  practically  located 
at  the  waterfall.     With  electric  transmission,  how- 
ever, the  water  power  or  steam  engine  can  be  lo- 
cated practically  an3rwherc  within  reasonable  limits, 
since,  by  converting  the  mechanical  energy  into  elec- 
tric enei^  by  dynamos  or  generators,  it  can  be 
transmitted  through  line  wires  or  conductors  to  any 
Mem  of   point  where  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  utilize  it. 
^^SSs.    It  is  only  necessary,  at  this  distant  point,  to  locate 
mi^^can  Certain  electric  appliances  in  the  shape  of  motors, 
SSySom-  etc.,  and  to  convert  the  electric  into  mechanical  en- 
aB?<nhS    ergy.     The  remarkably  high  efficiency  and  low  cost 
tyitem.      ^£  y^^  elcctric  motor,  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
be  controlled  both  as  regards  speed  and  power,  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  automatically  made  to  take  from 
the  line  wires  or  conductors  only  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent required  for  its  work,  together  with  tiie  numer- 
ous medianical  advantages  it  possesses,  have  enabled 
dectric  transmissioa  successfully  to  compete  with 
other  methods  of  transmission,  not  only  at  long  dis- 
tances, but  have  even  enabled  it  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  transmission  by  bdt  shafting  and  pulleys 
in  manufactories  where  the  electric  generator  is  situ- 
ated in  the  same  buildingwith  the  driving  machinery. 

The  electric  transmission  of  energy  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  when  an  electric  current,  generated 
by  an  ordinary  dynamo-electric  machine,  is  passed 
through  the  circuit  of  a  similar  dynamo,  this  dynamo 
18  caused  to  rotate,  becoming  an  electric  motor.  In 
other  words,  the  electric  energy  of  the  first  dynamo 
is  converted  into  mechajiical  energy  by  the  second. 
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SO  that  the  second  dynamo  can  be  employed  to  drive 
the  machinery,  just  as  could  a  steam  engine,  water  S?SiSric 
wheel,  or  any  other  prime  mover.     In  the  case  of  the  5JS  m**" 
electric  transmission  of  energy,  the  distance  between  *'*^'^- 
the  generator  and  the  motor  may  vary  from  com- 
paratively short  distances  to  several  hundred  miles. 
Since  the  electric  transmission  of  power  is  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  existence  of  the  electric  motor, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  study  in  detail  this  important 
piece  of  electric  apparatus. 

The  electric  motor  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
great  discovery  of  Oersted,  in  1820,  of  the  connec- 
tion between  electricity  and  magnetism.     Long  be- 
fore this  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
continuous  motion  from  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  permanent  magnets  for  each  other,  or  for 
masses  of  iron.     But  all  these  attempts  failed  be- 
cause no  means  were  then  known  of  readily  revers-  Biectrk 
ing,  or  changing,  the  polarity  of  magnetism.     Con-  ^SStnA 
sequently,  as  soon  as  a  mass  of  iron,  or  other  mag-  KSSJ..^ 
net,  came  in  contact  with  the  attracting  magnetic  SSwy.*^ 
pole,  it  remained  there.     Oersted,  by  showing  how 
magnetic  polarity  could  readily  be  changed  or  re- 
versed, rendered  it  possible  to  cause  such  attractions 
or  repulsions  to  produce  continuous  motion,  and  in- 
ventors were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
discovery. 

The  first  electric  motor  was  invented  by  Faraday, 
in  1 82 1,  shortly  after  the  announcement  of  Oersted's  ^^^^^^^^ 
discovery.  Faraday's  early  form  of  electric  motor  ^;^ 
is  shown  in  Fig.  222.  It  consisted,  essentially,  of 
an  electric  conductor  so  suspended  as  to  be  movable 
around  the  pole  of  a  magnet.  The  magnet,  in  this 
case  a  permanent  steel  magnet,  NS,  was  inserted, 
as  shown,  in  a  ccMic,  which  closed  the  bottom  of  a 
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glass  tube.  A  mass  of  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  Q^ 
was  poured  into  tiiis  tube,  so  as  to  leave  the  magnet 
pole  N  projecting  above  ifs  upper  surface,  A  small 
conducting  wire  ab  was  so  suspended  at  a  as  to 
De  aMe  to  freely  revolve  around  the  pole  N,  witfi 
one  of  its  ends  dipping  in  the  quicksilver.  When  an 
electric  current  was  caused  to  flow  through  the  wire 
«6,  the  wire  revolved  around  the  magnet  pole  N,  this 
motion  being  caused  by  the  interaction  of  the  mag- 
netic flux  produced  by  the  magnet  and  that  prc>- 
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duced  by  the  electric  current  flowing  through  the 
conductor  ob.  The  direction  of  this  motion  is  de- 
pendent on  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  NS,  as  well 
as  on  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing 
through  ofr.  A  change,  either  in  the  polarity  of  the 
1  magnet,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
flows  through  the  movable  conductor,  will  cause  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  conductor. 
If,  for  example,  the  conductor  revolves  around  the 
magnet  pole  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of 
a  dock,  it  win  rew*ve  in  the  opposite  direction 
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when  either  the  magnet  pole  or  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent through  the  movable  conductor  is  changed. 
If  the  conducting  wire  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is 
movable,  the  interaction  of  the  magnetic  flux  will 
cause  the  magnet  to  revolve.  This  was  actually 
done  by  Faraday  in  some  of  his  early  experiments. 

Puny  and  insignificant  as  was  this  early  form  of 
electric  motor,  yet  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  great 
discovery,  embodying,  as  it  did,  practically  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  electric  motor  of  to-day. 
Like  the  growth  of  other  gjeat  discoveries,  the  first 
conception  of  the  electric  motor  was  claimed  for 
others.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  first  to  conceive 
the  general  idea  that  the  principles  of  electro-mag- 
netism, discovered  by  Oersted,  could  be  employed  cepiion  oi 
for  the  production  of  electro-magnetic  rotation,  wasmotor 
Wollaston.  Davy  also  appears  to  have  made  some  woiuatoo. 
experiments  in  this  direction.  Faraday  acknowl- 
edges Wollaston's  prior  claim  to  the  general  idea,  as 
will  be  shown  from  the  following  quotation  from 
volume  2,  page  159,  of  "Faraday's  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity" : 

"Dr.  Wollaston  was,  I  believe,  the  person  who 
first  entertained  the  possibility  of  electro-magnetic 
rotation;   and   if   I    now   understand   aright,   had 
that  opinion  very  early  after  repeating  Prof essor  ^^^^^  ^ 
Oersted's  experiments.     It  may  have  been  ^bout  ^jjJjjUrej 
August,   1820,  that  Dn  Wollaston  first  conceived  c>»j»to^^ 
the  possibility  of  making  a  wire  in  the  voltaic  circuit  jy^5^^ 
revolve  on  its  own  axis.     There  are  circumstances  ■»«>«»• 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  did  not  hear  of  this 
idea  till  November  following;  and  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  that  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton, provided  with  an  apparatus  he  had  made  for 
the  purpose,  came  to  the  Institution  with  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  kind.    I 
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was  not  present  at  the  experiment,  nor  did  I  see 
the  apparatus,  but  I  came  in  afterward,  and  assisted 
in  maldng  some  further  experiments  on  the  rolling 
522^     of  wires  on  edges.     I  heard  Dr.  Wollaston's  cwiver- 
woliaoM   nation  at  the  time,  and  his  expectation  of  making  a 
J2jJ;^  wire  revolve  on  its  own  axis ;  and  I  suggested  (has- 
routioa.     ^jiy  2^j^j  usclcssly),  as  a  delicate  method  of  suspen- 
sion, the  hanging  the  needle  from  a  magnet     I  am 
not  able  to  recollect,  nor  can  I  excite  the  memory  of 
others  to  tibe  recollection  of  the  time  when  this  took 
place.     I  believe  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  182 1/' 

In  the  case  of  the  electric  motor,  as  in  that  of  the 
dynamo,  there  are  always  two  distinct  parts  to  the 
T|bJ|2a  n^chine;  viz.,  the  armattire  and  the  field  magnets. 
p?rt"  oj  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  armature  that  revolves  and  the 
trkoracor.  field  magucts  that  remain  stationary.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  dynamos,  the  field  mag- 
nets revolve  and  the  armature  is  stationary.  In 
some  motors,  especially  in  those  of  the  alternating- 
current  type,  it  often  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 
distinguish  which  parts  should  receive  the  name  of 
the  armature  and  which  that  of  the  field  magnets. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  word  stator  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  part  that  remains  mechan- 
ically fixed,  and  the  word  rotor  to  the  part  that 
is  mechanically  rotated,  no  matter  what  the  magnetic 
relations  of  these  parts  may  be. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  preceding  case, 
we  find  that,  in  Fig.  222,  the  conducting  wire  ab  is 
the  armature,  and  the  permanent  magnet  NS  is  the 
field  magnet. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  continuous  motion  by 
the  mutual  interaction  of  two  separate  magnetic 
fluxes  having  been  thus  demonstrated,  many  forms 
of  electro-magnetic  motors  were  produced,  in  which 
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both  permaneot  and  electro-magnets  were  onptoyed. 
Faraday  himself  made  a  variety  of  dectric  motors, 
one  of  whidi,  a  modification  of  his  first  apparattis, 
is  shown  Jn  Fig.  223.  Here,  instead  of  having  a 
single  rotating  wire  or  con<hictor,  two  such  con-*^*" 
ductors  were  employed.  A  bar  magnet  AB,  om-Jj™^^ 
sisting  of  a  bundle  of  separately  magnetized  bars,'^"'^'''- 


FlQ.  Ji].— Anotbcr  Form  ol  Fvidi;'*  Earljr  Electric  Uotor,  NoM 
the  ■rriDStmcal  of  the  nvolvins  umuure.  the  rcctanpikr  cfacah  EF, 
*nd  the  field  nugael  AB.     Note  tlto  the  imngencM  of  the  monble 


is  placed  in  the  vertical  positicm  shown,  and  bas  a 
rectangular  conductor  EF,  rotatable  about  a  me- 
tallic support  D,  resting  on  the  magnet  pole  A.  The 
rectangular  circuit  makes  a  continuous  oonnectioo 
with  the  dectnc  source,  desi»te  its  rotation,  by  hav- 
ing its  ends  dipped  bdow  the  surface  of  menniry  in 
a  circular  vessel  tttpported  on  a  table  M,  as  shown. 
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When  an  electric  Sburce,  in  this  case  a  series-con- 
nected battery  of  four  or  five  Bunsen  cells,  is  con- 
nected with  the  binding  post  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  figure,  the  current  passing  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  flows  through  the  magnet  BA, 
through  the  metallic  support  D,  where  it  divides 
through  the  branches  F  and  E,  of  the  movable  rec- 
tangular circuit,  which  is  then  continuously  rotated. 

The  next  early  electric  motor  of  importance  was 
that  invented  by  Barlow,  in  1831.      Here  a  star- 


Fia.  314— Bvlcw'a  Star-vbeel  Motor,  h 
the  cumnt  from  b  voltaic  batttrr  puia  from  (be  centre  of  tbe  nar- 
wheel  throngb  tbe  radUI  amu  b;  meuu  of  their  contact  with  the  mer- 
Oazj  inrf  ace. 

shaped  wheel,  which  took  the  place  of  the  movable 
conductors  of  the  previous  motors,  was  arranged  so 
that  the  current  from  an  electric  source  was  con- 
ducted to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  passed  out  of 
the  wheel  where  its  points  dipped  below  a  mercury 
surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224.  The  trough  con- 
tainit^  this  mercury  is  placed  between  the  poles  of 
a  permanent  magnet  NS.  As  will  be  seen,  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  unlike  those  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing* figures,  the  movable  conductor  being  here  re- 
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placed  by  portions  of  the  wheel  lying  between  its 
axis  and  the  point  which  dips  into  the  mercury  sur- 
face. As  one  point  is  thrown  out  of  the  mercury  by 
the  action  of  the  electric  motor,  the  momentum  of 
tiie  disk  brings  the  next  point  into  contact  with  the 
mercury  surface,  and  so  a  continuous  rotation  is 
obtained. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if,  in  place  of  passing  the 
electric  current  through  a  star-shaped  wheel,  it  be^bSSTSi'' 
sent  through  a  continuous  metallic  disk  from  the^^^^^ 
axis  to  the  circimiference,  the  circumference  of  which  ■*****• 
dips  into  the  mercury  surface,  a  continuous  rotation 


FiQ.  22$, — Sturgeon't  WlMd»  an  ctriy  Cwm  of  eleetrk  motor.  Note 
the  resembUnoes  brtwcf  tirii  amlor  and  that  abowii  in  the  preoedins 
figures.  Much  troolile  wm  mmtd  tqr  tfat  oncerttte  contact  of  the  wire 
with  the  edge  of  te  dtak. 

will  be  produced.     This  was  practically  done  by 
Sturgeon,  who  modified  Barlow's  apparatus  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  225,  where  a  disk  placed 
between  the  poles  N  and  S  of  a  permanent  magnet 
was  caused  to  rotate  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  it,  by  means  of  conducting  wires  +  and  — , 
brought  into  frictional  contact  with  the  axis  and 
circumference  respectively.     Sturgeon's  wheel  wasstwMoo't 
produced  in  1823.     It  is  practically  the  same  aspamday't 
Faraday's  early  form  of  dynamo,  and  would  havCiuuBo.^ 
generated  differences  of  potential,  like  an  ordinary 
dynamo,  had  it  been  rotated  on  its  axis  by  mechan- 
ical force.    Had  a  current  of  electricity  been  sent 
through  Faraday's  disk  dynamo,  it  woold^  Uk^  ^^o^^ 
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other  dynamo-electric  machine,  have  been  caused 
to  rotate  by  the  current,  or  would  have  produced 
an  electric  motor. 

In  1832,  Salvator  dal  Negro,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Riilosophy  in  the  University  of  Padua,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  means  employed  by  him  to 
produce  continuous  motion  by  electro-magnetism. 
iwKefixrtl"  Dal  N^:ro's  motor,  a  permanent  magnet  took 
2;^  the  place  of  the  armature,  being  made  to  oscillate 
between  the  poles  of  electro-magnets  employed  as 


the  field  magnets.  The  poles  of  these  electro-mag- 
nets were  automatically  dianged  at  each  movement, 
t^  the  operation  of  a  suitable  commutator.  By 
means  of  gearing  and  a  crank  these  oscillatory  mo- 
tions were  changed  into  a  continuous  motion. 

In  1834,  Jacobi  invented  the  electric  motor  shown 
in  Fig.  226.  Here  the  field  magnets  consisted  of 
two  circular  rows,  containing  12  separate  horseshoe 
magnets,  suitably  supported,  so  as  to  face  one  an- 
other, and  the  current  of  an  electric  source  was  made 
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to  constantly  pass  through  them,  thus  rendering 
them  powerfully  magnetic  Between  these  fixed 
magnets  were  supported  a  series  of  straight  horw- 
shoe  magnets,  attached  to  a  star-shaped  form  of 
wheel,  mounted  on  an  axis,  and  capable  of  rapid  ro- 
tation. These  latter  magnets  constituted  the  arma- 
ture. The  circuit  connections  were  such  that  metallic 
brushes,  resting  on  the  four  commutator  whedt, 
shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  sent  die 
electric  current  through  the  magnets  of  the  armature,  SjSSm^s 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  fixed  mag-  ^SS^ 
nets,  thus  giving  motion  to  the  star-shaped  support. 
When,  however,  the  armature  magnets  came  oppo- 
site the  field  magnets,  the  commutator  changed  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  armature  magnets, 
thus  permitting  the  stationary  magnets  to  repel  them. 
In  this  way  a  continuous  rotation  of  the  wheel  was 
produced. 

Jacobi's  electric  motor  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement in  Russia  at  tSie  time  it  was  first  publicly 
tried.      In  1834,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  provided 
Jacobi  with  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  larger  j^^^ 
machine.  It  was  with  this  latter  machine  that  Jacobi  ^****^^** 
succeeded  in  driving  a  lai^  rowing-boat,  by  means  ^  *S£. 
of  paddle-wheels,  rotated  by  his  motor.     The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  motor  is  given  by  Du 
Moncel,  in  his  "Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power" : 

'The  boat  employed  by  him  was  a  ten-oared  row- 
ing-boat, fitted  with  paddle-wheels  rotated  by  his 
electro-magnetic  madiine.  The  boat  carried  ten  or 
twelve  people,  and  the  runs  sometimes  lasted  the 
whole  day.  .  .  The  difficulties  that  he  met  with  in 
the  electric  generator,  and  the  imperfections  in  the 
construction  of  the  motor,  often  caused  breakdowns 
which  it  was  difficult  to  remedy  on  the  spot.  How- 
ever, when  they  were  overcome,  JaootiL  nra^  ^&c&9b\s:^ 
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estimate  the  work  produced,  and  he  showed  that  a 
battery  of  platinum  plates  of  20  square  fe^  surface 
could,  by  this  means,  be  made  to  develop  one  horse- 
power; but  he  alwajrs  hoped  to  obtain  the  same  result 
with  half  this  battery  surface.  The  boat,  according 
to  report,  went  about  four  miles  an  hour,  bang  a  bet- 
ter result  than  that  obtained  at  the  first  trials  of  small 
steamboats.  According  to  Jacobi,  the  boat  was  28 
feet  in  length,  7  feet  6  inches  in  beam,  with  a  drai^ht 
of  water  of  2  feet  9  inches.     At  the  experiments  in 


tui,    U7.— Ritcbic'f 


1859,  the  machine,  which  occupied  a  small  space, 
was  worked  by  a  battery  of  64  platinum  cells,  each 
having  36  square  inches  of  surface,  and  charged,  on 
the  Grove  system,  with  nitric  acid  and  acidulated 
water.  When  the  boat,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
people  on  board,  went  against  stream,  she  could 
make  three  miles  an  hour." 


In  1834,  Ritchie,  in  America,  invented  the  form 
of  electro-magnetic  motor  shown  in  Fig.  227.  Here 
the  Reid  magnet  consists  of  a  ^ennanent  magnet 
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NS»  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  armature  is 
formed  by  an  electro-magnet,  AB,  wrapped  withSJ^'* 
coils  of  insulated  wire,  and  so  motmted  as  to  be^^gf^ 
capable  of  rotation  on  a  vertical  axis  above  the  poles 
N  and  S  of  the  field  magnet.  A  commutator  at  C 
changes  the  direction  of  the  current  twice  during 
each  complete  rotation.  If  the  circuit  connections 
are  such  that,  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  pole  A  of  the  armature  is  made  to  acquire 
south  magnetic  polarity,  and  B  north  magnetic 
polarity,  then  the  mutual  attraction  between  the 
poles  of  the  armature  and  the  field  will  cause  the 
armature  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  But  at  this  moment  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  coils  on  the  armature  is  re- 
versed, so  that  the  poles  of  the  armature  now  be-  wtA^£ 
come  of  the  same  polarity.  Since  the  momentum,  mot?r* 
or  tendency  of  the  armature  to  keep  on  moving,®'*'**^ 
carries  it  a  short  distance  past  the  poles  of  the  field 
magnet,  the  motion  is  continued  by  the  repulsion 
between  these  poles,  which  causes  it  to  rotate  until 
the  pole  A  is  brought  within  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  S,  and  B  within  the  influence  of  N.  In  this 
manner  a  continuous  rotation  is  effected.  The  com- 
mutator C  is  employed  for  changing  the  direction 
of  the  current 

In  1837,  Thomas  Davenport,  a  Vermont  black- 
smith, produced  an  electric  motor  which  he  success- 
fully employed  for  driving  a  printing  press,  as  well 
as  for  operating  a  circular  electric  railway  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Davenport  constructed  several  forms 
of  electro-magnetic  motors,  one  of  which  consisted  oaven. 
of  a  series  of  fixed  electro-magnets  for  the  field  ui?i^w.' 
magnets,  and  movable  electro-magnets  for  the  arma- 
ture. This  motor,  when  running  light,  was  capable 
of  producing  600  revolutions  per  minute. 
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In  1839,  Robert  Davidson,  a  Scotchman,  cf>er- 
ated  both  a  lathe  and  a  snail  locomotive,  by  means 
of  an  dectric  motor  of  his  invention.  With  this 
SStri"'  motoi"  he  was  able  to  run  a  locomotive,  carrying  two 
"""■  people,  over  a  rough  plank  road,  at  a  speed  of  four 
miles  per  hour,  when  his  motor  was  traversed  by  a 
corrent  from  a  battery  of  40  separate  voltaic  cdU. 


In  1842,  Elias,  of  Haarlem,  invented  a  form  of 
electric  motor  which  showed  various  marked  im- 
provements over  pre-existing  forms.  The  Elias 
motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  228.  Here  the  field 
magnets  consist  of  a  circular  ring  of  soft  iron. 
This  ring  was  wrapped  with  coils  of  insulated 
wire,  so  that,  when  traversed  by  a  current,  it  pro- 
duced six  poles  of  alternately  opposite  polarity,  at 
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N,  S,  N,  S,  N,  S.  The  armature  consisted  of  a 
similar  iron  ring  wound  with  coils  of  insulated 
wire,  so  as  to  produce  six  magnet  poles  of  alter- 
nately opposite  polarity,  at  n,  s,  n,  s,  n,  s.  The  ar- 
mature was  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  rotation  within  the  field  mag- 
nets. The  Elias  motor,  like  that  of  Jacobi,  em- 
ployed electro-magnets  both  for  the  field  and  theSSSS?* 
armature.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  a  sexti-polar  JSJ^U* 
machine;  that  is,  one  whose  field  magnets  consist ^tu^. 
of  six  separate  magnet  poles.  The  commutator  C 
was  employed  for  changing  the  polarity  of  the  arma- 
ture coils  at  the  proper  moment,  in  order  to  permit 
continuous  rotation.  It  differed  also  in  that  it 
formed  a  motor  in  which  the  field  magnets  were 
separately  excited,  a  separate  and  distinct  battery 
being  employed  for  maintaining  the  magnetism  of 
the  field  magnet. 

In  1845,  Froment,  of  France,  constructed  the  elec- 
tric motor  shown  in  Fig.  229.  Here  the  field  mag- 
nets  consisted  of  four  electro-magnets  of  the  horse- Fromcmi 

,  «       «  .     .  -  electric 

shoe  type,  each  electro-magnet  consisting  of  two  sep-  "MHon. 
arate  coils.  The  armature  consisted  of  a  wheel  of 
brass,  or  other  non-magnetic  material,  supported 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation 
before  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnets.  To  the 
circumference  of  this  non-magnetic  wheel  were  at- 
tached a  number  of  bars  of  soft  iron,  which  acted  as 
the  armatures  of  the  different  electro-magnets  as  the 
wheel  successively  passed  them  in  its  rotation.  A 
commutator  was  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  armature, 
which  caused  them  to  acquire  and  lose  their  mag- 
netism at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  produced  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  the  armature. 

Froment  produced  several  other  forms  of  etoctdc 
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motors,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  230.  Her^ 
in  reality,  the  motor  bdongs  to  the  type  of  machine 
in  whidi  the  fidd  magnets  are  revolved  and  the 
armature  remains  stationary.  In  other  words,  the 
rotor  consists  of  ten  horseshoe  electro-magnets, 
I  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  so  as  to  rotate  read- 
ily within  a  ri^d  ring  of  gtm  metal,  which  bears 
on  its  inner  face  12  bars  of  soft  iron,  which  act  as 
the  armatures  of  the  rotating  electro-magnets.     It 


f  FraoKiit'i  Electric  Holon.  Note  the  eonitmctioii 
of  Ibe  (rmature,  which  conaiMi  of  ban  et  tett  iron,  rendered  nusactic 
bj  iDduclioD  from  the  e]ectro-Bia(Betic  field  pole*. 

will  be  observed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  con- 
centric with  the  axis  of  the  non-magnetic  ring  bear- 
ing the  soft  iron  armatures.  A  commutator  is  pro- 
vided to  introduce  or  remove  the  magnets  from  the 
circuit  at  the  proper  time,  so  that,  in  this  way,  a 
continuous  motion  is  obtained. 

In  1850,  Prof.  C.  G.  Page,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  invented  a  form 
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of  electric  motor,  the  field  magnets  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  solenoidal  coils,  and  the  armature 
was  formed  by  cores  of  soft  iron  th^t  were  attracted 
or  drawn  into  the  solenotdal  coils  when  the  current  Sm& 
was  sent  through  them.  As  soon  as  the  core  passed  ■°^- 
half-way  through  the  coil,  a  commutator  cut  it  off 
from  this  coil  and  sent  it  through  the  other  coil,  so 
that  the  other  core  was  then  drawn  into  this  coiL 


Fto.  3)0.— Anolber  of  Fi 
the  axil  about  which 
tbe  fixed  rinc-ahapcd  aniutDre. 

A  form  of  Page's  electric  motor  is  shown  in  Fig. 
231,  where  A  and  B  are  the  two  solenoidal  coils, 
and  C  and  D  the  two  soft  iron  cores.  These  cores 
are  counterbalanced  on  the  end  of  a  beam  GFI,  and 
connected  with  GH,  the  connecting  rod  HK,  and 
the  crank  K,  like  the  working  beam  of  a  steam  en- 
gine. The  cut-off,  arranged  to  send  the  current  al- 
ternately throi^h  the  different  solenoids,  is  oper- 
ated by  the  eccentric  L,  like  the  eccentric  of  a  ateaio. 
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engine.  A  locomotive  engine  was  successfully  driven 
on  a  track  by  Page  in  1851.  It  did  not,  however, 
prove  a  success. 

Page  constructed  a  large  motor,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  drive  a  locomotive  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  tracks,  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
39th  of  April,  1851.  This  locomotive  made  a  trip 
between  Washington  and  Bladensburg,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  Page  employed  for  the  battery, 
to  drive  this  motor,  100  cells  of  Grove's  nitric  acid 
battery.     On  tius  trial  trip  a  speed  of  19  miles  an 


hour  was  maintained  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
mile,  on  a  part  of  the  road  that  was  fairly  level. 
Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  Jolting  of  the  car, 
^«t'l£^  one  of  his  battery  cells  cracked,  thus  piermitting  the 
loeoBioiive  acids  to  mingle  and  materially  lessening  the  speed. 
}J' B,  4     Although  on  this  trip  there  were  some  seven  halts 
»«t«M      made,  consuming  about  40  minutes  of  time,  yet  the 
to^D^-.  entire  distance  to  and  from  Washington  and  Blad- 
cnsburt.     ensburg  was  made  in  wie  minute  less  than  two  hours. 
Difficulties,  however,  arose  in  practice  from  slight 
irregularities  in  the  roadbed  producing  either  a  spill- 
ing of  the  acids  in  the  battery,  or  a  breaking  of  the 
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cells,  SO  that  Page's  effort  to  produce  practical  elec- 
tric traction  was  a  failure. 

The  lack  of  success  that  attended  Page's  effort  to 
apply  electric  motors  to  the  driving  of  surface  rail- 
road cars  does  not  seem  to  have  deterred  other  in- 
ventors from  endeavoring  to  improve  on  pre-exist- 
ing motors,  and  numerous  inventions  were  made  in 
this  direction  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  describe  but  one  of  these;  viz.,  that  made  in 


1861,  by  an  Italian  named  Pacinotti.  Pacmotti's 
motor  was  a  mariced  advance  on  anything  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  332.  The  arma- 
ture consisted  of  an  iron  ring,  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  equidistant  teeth,  which  had  coils  of  insulated 
wire  wound  in  tfae  spaces  between  contiguous  teeth. 
This  armatare  was  suspended  by  four  brass  anm 
B,  B,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation  between  the  pole 
pieces  A,  A,  of  two  electro-magnets  L,  L'.  The 
ends  of  the  coils  were  connected  to  a  comnratatcn' 
not  unlike  tiiat  of  tbe  Gnunme  dymunoimchhiit. 
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By  means  of  this  commutator,  a  continuous  rotation 
of  the  armature  was  obtained. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  nothing  came  from  any 
of  these  early  forms  of  electric  motors,  since  there 
was  not  yet  any  successful  method  devised,  other 
than  voltaic  batteries,  for  commercially  producing 
RoMonfor  the  currents  required  to  drive  the  motors.  Although 
f^S^^  the  dynamo-electric  machine  had  been  invented  by 
Stemotofi.  Faraday,  yet  it  had  not.  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  inventors  to  employ  it  for  a  producer  of 
current.  When,  however,  about  1871,  the  Gramme 
dynamo-electric  machine  was  commercially  intro- 
duced, and  it  began  to  be  generally  known  that  such 
a  machine,  as  indeed  any  other  dynamo,  was  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  a  motor  as  well  as  a  generator,  the 
advantages  of  electric  motors  began  again  to  attract 
the  attention  of  inventors  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  this  time  on  the  production  of  new 
and  efficient  forms  of  electric  motors  was  markedly 
increased. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  early 
oi^mSl  history  of  the  electric  motor  was  the  discovery,  be- 
diwDo     fore  alluded  to,  that  the  same  machine  is  capable  of 
"^^'  acting  either  as  a  generator  or  as  a  motor.     It  is  not 
exactly  known  to  whom  should  be  given  the  credit 
for  this  valuable  discovery.     It  was  certainly  known 
by  Lenz,  in  1838,  when  he  announced  his  law,  al- 
ready referred  to.     Jacobi  knew  it  in  1848.     Paci- 
notti  called  especial  attention  to  it  in  connection  with 
Barly        the  elcctrfc  motor  shown  in  Fig.  232.     Siemens  ap- 
of  revSl  pears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  in  1867, 
dynamo,     and,  bcsidcs  this,  various  other  writers  have  referred 
to  the  matter.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time 
of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exposition,  in  1873,  that 
this  fact  became  generally  known.     During  this  ex- 
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position  a  Gramme  dynamo-electric  machine  was 
driven  as  a  motor  by  means  of  the  current  produced  Fonutnet 
by    a    second    Gramme   dynamo-electric    machine.  iiJiVttUon 
Fontaine,  in  a  communication  to  a  French  society,  biiu/^' 
appears  to  claim  this  discovery  for  himself,  although,  ^y***"**- 
from  what  has  been  said  before,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fact  was  known  long  before  this  time : 

"On  the  1st  of  May,  1873 — ^that  is,  on  the  date 
fixed  four  years  previously  by  imperial  decree — ^the 
Exhibition  in  Vienna  was  formally  opened.  At  that 
time  the  madiinery  hall  was  yet  incomplete,  and  re- 
mained closed  to  the  public  until  the  3d  of  June, 
when  it  was  also  thrown  open.  I  was  then  engaged 
with  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  exhibits,  shown 
for  the  first  time  in  public,  which  were  intended  to* 
work  together,  or  separately,  as  desired.  There 
was  a  dynamo  machine,  by  Gramme,  for  electro- 
plating, giving  a  current  of  400  amperes  at  25  volts, 
and  a  magneto  machine,  which  I  intended  to  work 
as  a  motor  from  a  primary  battery,  or  from  a  Plante 
accumulator,  to  demonstrate  the  reversibility  of  the 
Gramme  dynamo.  There  were  also  a  steam  engine, 
of  my  invention,  heated  by  coke,  a  domestic  motor  some 
of  the  same  type  heated  by  gas,  a  centrifugal  pump  Poocaine't 
placed  on  a  large  reservoir,  and  arranged  to  feed  an 
artificial  cascade,  and  numerous  other  exhibits.  To 
vary  the  experiments  I  proposed  to  show,  I  had  ar- 
ranged the  pump  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
worked  either  by  the  Gramme  magneto  machine  or 
by  the  steam  engines  (Fontaine). 

"On  the  1st  of  June  it  was  announced  that  the 
machinery  hall  would  be  formally  opened  by  the 
Emperor  at  10  a.m.  on  June  3d.  Nothing  was 
then  in  readiness,  but  those  who  have  been  in  similar  BjEhibiUfMi 

to  open  in 

situations  know  how  much  can  be  got  into  order  in4<i^oun 

^  and  very 

the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  just  before  the  opcn-»*i^«'«~*y- 
ing  of  a  great  exhibition.     In  every  department 
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members  of  the  staff  with  an  army  of  workmen 
under  their  orders  were  busy  clearing  away  pack- 
ing cases  and  decorating  the  spaces  allotted  to  the 
different  nations.  These  gentlemen  visited  all  the 
exhibits  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
be  selected  for  special  notice  of  the  Emperor,  so  as 
to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible  among  the  ex- 
hibitors of  their  respective  countries. 

"M.  Roullex-Duggage,  who  superintended  the 
work  in  the  French  section,  asked  me  to  set  in  mo- 
tion all  the  machinery  on  my  stand,  and  especially 
the  two  Gramme  machines.  I  set  about  at  once, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
ting the  large  Gramme  dynamo,  the  two  engines 
(Fontaine),  and  the  centrifugal  pump  to  work;  but 
I  failed  to  get  the  motor  into  action  from  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  battery.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment, especially  as  it  prevented  my  show- 
ing the  reversibility  of  the  Gramme  machine.  I 
was  puzzled  the  whole  of  the  evening  and  the  whole 
of  the  night  to  find  a  means  to  accomplish  my  ob- 
ject, and  it  was.  only  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
June,  a  few  hours  before  the  visit  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  idea  struck  me  to  work  the  small  machine 
liiSnS^"  by  means  of  a  derived  circuit  from  the  large  ma- 
***"**°^*  chine.  Since  I  had  no  leads  for  that  purpose,  I 
applied  to  the  representative  of  Messrs.  Manhis,  of 
Lyons,  who  was  kind  enough  to  lend  250  metres  of 
cable,  and  when  I  saw  that  the  magneto  machine 
was  not  only  set  in  motion,  but  developed  so  much 
power  as  to  throw  the  water  from  the  pump  beyond 
the  reservoir,  I  added  more  cable  until  the  flow  of 
water  became  normal.  The  total  length  of  cable  in 
circuit  was  then  over  two  kilometres.  This  great 
length  gave  me  the  idea  that  by  the  employment  of 
two  Gramme  machines  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
mit mechanical  energy  to  great  distances.     I  spoke 
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of  this  idea  to  various  people,  and  I  published  it  in 
the  'Revue  Industrielle'  in  1873,  and  subsequently 
in  my  book  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  pub- 
licity thus  given  to  it  was  so  great  that  I  had  neither 
time  nor  desire  to  protect  my  invention  by  a  patent.  No  patent. 
I  must  also  mention  that  M.  Gramme  has  told  me 
that  he  (iad  already  worked  one  dynamo  by  the 
other,  and  I  have  always  held  that  the  honor  of  my 
experiment  belongs  to  the  Gramme  Company." 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

ELEMENTARY     PRINCIPLES     OF     THE     ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC    MOTOR 

"The  'why*  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church." 

—As  You  Like  It,  Act  II ,  Scene  VII 

THE  motions  of  electro-magnetic  motors  are 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  force  called  the 
.w electro-dynamic  force,  produced  by  the  in- 

teraction of  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  field  magnets 
and  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  active  wires  or  con- 
ductors on  the  armatures.  In  other  words,  the 
operation  of  such  motors  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  electro-dynamics,  investigated  by  Ampere  shortly 
after  Oersted's  announcement  of  his  discovery  of 
the  relations  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
These  laws,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
General  made,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Two  neigh- 
eiectro-      boringf,   movable   electric   conductors    attract    each 

dynamics. 

other  when  the  electric  currents  passing  through 
them  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  each  other 
when  such  currents  flow  in  opposite  directions. 
These  directions  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  due 
to  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  their  magnetic 
fluxes,  which  will  be  oppositely  directed  between 
neighboring  conductors  through  which  currents  are 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  similarly  directed 
between  such  conductors  when  their  currents  are 
flowing  in  opposite  directions.  The  law,  therefore, 
for  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  movable,  active 
conductors  can  be  generally  stated  as  follows :  Cur- 
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nonMc 


rents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  through  two 
neighboring,  movable  electric  conductors  attract  each  ^ 
other  because  the  magnetic  fluxes  between  them  are '" 
oppositely    directed ;    while    two    movable,    active, 
neighboring  conductors  repel  each  other  when  theirSettric 
currents  flow   in  opposite  directions,  because  the'***'"'^ 
magnetic  fluxes  between  them  are  then  similarly  di- 
rected. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  electric  current 
flowing  through  the  conductor  AB,  shown  at  the  bot- 


c-^t-?^'-^^^ 


Pia.  113. — DkcctioB  fai  which  the  Etcdra-driunic  Focm  KM. 


torn  of  Fig.  233,  frwn  A  to  B,  produces  circular  mag- 
netic flux  around  it  in  a  clock-wise  direction,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  circular  arrows,  it  will  be  seen,  if  such 
conductor  be  placed  in  the  uniform  magnetic  flu*^?*l"?f 
represented  by  the  small  arrows,  so  that  the  flux  in  T!^^ 
which  the  conductor  is  placed  will  have  the  samem^^a- 
direction  as  that  produced  by  the  conductor  in  the 
space  above  such  conductor,  and  will  have  the  oppo- 
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site  direction  to  such  flux  in  the  space  below  the  con- 
ductor, this  difference  in  the  amount  of  flux  on  dif- 
ferent  sides   of   the  conductor   will    result    in    the 
production  of  a  mechanical  force,  called  the  electro- 
dynamic  force,  which  tends  to  move  the  wire  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  large  arrow.     If  the 
direction   of   the   current   through   the   conductor 
How  re-     ^.B  be  reversed,  so  that  the  current  passes  as  indi- 
thl^irSj-    cated  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  from  B  to  A,  then 
ofth^fl^Mthe  direction  of  the  circular  magnetic  flux  will  be 
5e*<SSS?*  counter-plockwise,  so  that  the  flux  is  denser  below 
electro-^*  the  couductor  than  it  is  above  it,  and  the  electro- 
dyMmic     dynamic  force  will  tend  to  move  the  conductor  up- 
ward in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  large  arrow. 
Bearing  this  explanation  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  changing  the  direction  of  either  of  the  mag- 
netic fluxes  will  change  the  direction  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  force,  while  changing  the  direction  of  both 
of  these  fluxes  will  have  no  effect  in  the  direction  of 
the  electro-dynamic  force. 

Since  the  conducting  wires  through  which  electric 

currents  are  passing  are  necessarily  in  the  form  of 

a  complete  circuit  or  loop,  ABCD,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

234,  the  motions  before  referred  to  may  be  generally 

stated  as  always  taking  place  in  such   directions, 

under  the  action  of  the  electro-dynamic  force,  as  to 

cause  the  conducting  loop  to  move  into  a  place  in 

which  it  embraces  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 

Tendency   flux ;  i.e.,  Until  it  takes  the  position  shown  by  the 

meStTo"     dotted  lines  abed,  in  the  aforesaid  figure.  As  soon  as 

ten^tlng    this  is  done  the  motion  of  the  loop  ceases,  so  that, 

fluxes  DAT-      •  *  ««  • 

aiieitoeachm  Order  to  make  the  motion  continuous,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  flux,  which  is 
done  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
coils.  In  every  case,  however,  the  loop  will  move 
in  sudi  a  direction  as  will  tend  to  bring  its  own  flux 
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parallel  to  the  flux  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which 
it  has  been  placed. 

A  modem  form  of  a  continuous-current  electro- 
magnetic motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  235.     This  is  a 
bipolar  motor,  the  field  magnets  consisting  of  two 
magnetizing  coils  M,M,  that  produce  two  fidd  poles 
N,  S.      The  armature  A  consists  of  a  laminated 
iron  core,  wound  with  coils  of  insulated  wire,  prac- 
tically in  the  shape  of  the  conducting  loop  shown  in 
Fig.  234.    The  armature  loops  are,  therefore,  placed  Bipoiw 
in  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  magnet  poles  °^^ 
N,  S,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  will  pass  out  11^^ 
of  the  north  pole  and  enter  the  south  pole.     Brushes  '""*"^ 


B,  B  rest  on  the  commutator  C,  in  the  position 
shown.  These  brushes  supply  the  current  to  the 
armature  from  the  main  terminals  T,  T,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce north  and  south  poles  of  n,  s,  approximately 
midway  between  the  field  poles  N,  S.  The  arma- 
ture is  pulled  around  by  the  electro-dynamic  force 
produced  in  the  conducting  loops,  and  the  commuta- 
tor changes  the  direction  of  the  current  in  these  loops 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  production  of 
a  continuous  rotation. 

The  value  or  strength   of  the  electro-dynamic 
force  produced  depends  on  the  foUowing  drcutn- 
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Stances:  viz.,  on  ttie  strength  of  the  current  passmg 

through  the  conducting  loops, that  is,on  the  strength 

of  the  current  driving  the  motor;  on  the  size  and 

number  of  such  conducting  loops,  or  on  the  amount 

circuB-     of  the  magnetic  flux  which  the  loops  embrace;  and 

t^^i^  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  flux  in  whidi  the 

i5' he  dS^  conducting  loops  are  placed.     In  other  words,  the 

k(o^^  amount  of  the  pull  produced  on  the  armature  of  an 

electric  motor,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  its  torque, 

will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  current  \ 


Fio.  ajj.— Bipolar  Electric  Motor  for  Continuoua  CurrtnU.  Note  the 

powerful   field  niacnets  vhli  their  miEnetiiing  ooilt   ind  tbe  amutare 

which  is  routed  between  their  powerful  pole  pieces  under  the  influeiict 
of  the  elcctro-dTnnnic  forcc- 

through  the  armature,  on  the  amount  of  magnetic 
flux  passing  through  the  conducting  loops  cm  the 
armature,  and  on  the  number  of  such  conducting 
loops. 

The  power  which  an  electric  motor  is  able  to  exert 

depends  on  the  torque  which  its  armature  produces, 

^di    and  on  the  speed  with  which  it  runs.     It  will  be 

a™aa?  necessary,   therefore,  to   inquire  into  the  circum- 

**■        stances  that  determine  the  speed  at  which  a  motor 

nins. 
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Since  all  electric  motors  are  reversible,  that  is, 
are   able   to   produce   differences   of   potential    or 
E.M.F.'s  when  rotated,  it  is  clear  that  while  the 
armature  is  being  driven  by  the  passage  of  the  elec-  Sml^' 
trie  current,  it  must  act  as  a  dynamo  armature  pro-  f^lt 
ducing  an  E.M.F.  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the"**^"**^- 
E.M.F.  that  sets  up  the  driving  current.  The  E.M.F. 
thus  produced  by  the  motor  armature  is  called  the 
counter  electro-motive  force,  or  the  C.E.M.F.     This 
C.E.M.F.  tends  to  oppose  the  current  strength  which 
the  motor  receives  from  the  mains  that  supply  it  with 
the  driving  current.     The  higher  the  speed  at  which 
the  armature  runs,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  the  greater  is  the  value  of  this  C.E.M.F.,  con- 
sequently the  smaller  is  the  current  strength  the  Great 
motor  receives  from  the  mains.     In  all  cases,  thecE.M*F?** 
armature  attains  such  a  speed,  while  in  operation,  Sfoto^^ 
as  will  limit  the  current  received  to  the  exact  value 
required  to  produce  the  torque  necessary  to  enable 
the  motor  to  do  the  work  given  to  it.    If  this  amount 
of  work  be  increased;  Le.,  if  an  additional  load  be 
placed  on  the  motor,  its  speed  will  decrease,  the  value 
of  the  C.E.M.F.  will  correspondingly  decrease,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  driving  current  will  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  armature  coils.  Hence  the  torque 
will  increase  until  the  motor  is  enabled  to  do  the 
work  placed  on  it. 

If  the  number  of  conducting  loops  on  the  arma- 
ture of  a  separately  excited  motor  be  large,  and  these 
loops  be  of  small  diameter,  then,  if  such  motor  be 
connected  with  a  pair  of  constant-potential  mains, 
its  speed  will  be  comparatively  slow,  since  the 
C.E.M.F.  it  can  produce  at  a  given  speed  will  beArajtwe 
comparatively  great;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  thej«dmotor 
number  of  conducting  loops  on  the  armature  be 
small,  especially  if  they  be  of  great  diameter  and 
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small  resistance,  then  the  speed  of  the  motor,  when 
connected  with  constant-potential  mains,  will  be 
great,  since  it  must  attain  comparatively  a  high 
speed  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  C.E.M.F. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  armature  be  high,  then,  when 
an  increased  load  is  placed  on  the  motor,  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  speed  of  the  motor,  necessary  to 
permit  the  increased  amount  of  current  to  pass 
through  it,  will  be  great,  so  that  the  speed  must  de- 
crease considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  re- 
sistance of  the  motor  be  low,  only  a  small  decrease 
in  speed  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  cor- 
respondingly large  increase  in  driving  current  to 
pass.  If  the  pressure  on  the  driving  mains  is  in- 
creased, the  speed  of  the  motor  will  also  increase, 
in  order  to  develop  the  necessary  C.E.M.F. 

If  the  amount  of  magnetic  flux  passing  through 
the  armature  of  the  motor  be  varied,  and  not  main- 
tained constant,  as  has  been  supposed  in  the  above 
cases,  then  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  vary  with 
variations  in  the  amount  of  flux  passing.     Since 
Eflfect  of     the  armature  will  increase  in  speed  until  the  neces- 
rnthefiSd  sary  C.KM.F.  is  produced,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
speed  of  *  weakening    the    field    by    decreasing    the    current 
the^motor.  strcngfth  passiug  through  the  field  magnets,  we  must 
increase  the  speed  of  rotation.     On  the  contrary,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  flux  passing  through  the 
field   by   increasing  the   current   strength   passing 
through  the  field  magnets,  we  will  correspondingly 
decrease  the  speed  of  the  motor. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

SOME  FORMS  OF  CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  MOTORS 

"Almost  any  good  modem  dynamo  (independently  excited, 
shtint  wound,  or  compound  wound)  will  serve  as  a  motor  on 
mains  supplied  at  the  proper  pressure ;  but  attention  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  setting  of  the  brushes  that  it  may  run  rightly, 
and  the  machine  so  used  must  be  one  that  will  give  the 
proper  voltage  at  the  proper  speed.  In  designing  motors  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  hold  good  as  obtain  for  designing 
generators;  for  the  same  features,  namely,  low  internal  re- 
sistance, powerful  field-magnets,  and  proper  elimination  of 
eddy-currents,  which  go  tp  make  a  good  generator,  also  apply 
to  the  making  of  a  good  motor." — Dynamo-Electric  Ma- 
chinery:   S.  P.  Thompson 

IN  order  to  maintain  a  constant  amount  of  mag- 
netic flux  in  the  field  magnets  of  the  electric 
motor,  the  plan  is  sometimes  adopted  of  fur- 
nishing a  separate  source  of  current  for  their  field 
magnet  coils;  that  is,  to  employ  separately  excited SSfS^'^ 
motors.  Generally,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  "**°^ 
to  place  the  motors  across  constant-potential  mains, 
in  which  case,  since  the  resistance  of  the  armature 
coils  remains  constant,  the  current  strengfth  in  the 
field  magnet  coils,  and,  consequently,  the  magnetic 
flux  which  the  field  magnets  produce,  will  also  re- 
main constant. 

Continuous-current  motors  can  be  divided  into 
three  different  classes,  according  to  the  connections 
between  the  field  magnet  and  the  armature  circuits,  w<J^ 
or  according  to  the  number  of  coils  of  wire  on  thejjjj^^ 
field  magnet  cores.     These  three  classes  are  shunt- JSJnT"* 
wound  motors,  series-wound  mdtors,  and  compound-  l^S^, 
wound  motors.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cfifttx- 
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ent  classes  of  motors  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  classes  of  shunt-wound,  series-wound, 
and  compound-wound  dynamos  or  generators. 

A  shunt-wound  continuous-current  motor  is 
shown  in  Fig.  236.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shunt- wound  dynamo,  the  field  magnet  coils  M 
are  connected  in  shunt  through  d  and  e^  with  the 
armature  coils  A,  The  current  strength  which  the 
mains  will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  armature  will 
depend  on  whether  the  armature  is  in  motion  or  at 
rest,  while  the  amount  of  current  that  the  armature 
can  continuously  take  at  full  load  will  depend  on 
its  size,  on  the  character  of  its  winding,  and  on  its 


Pig.  336. — Diagram  showing  Connections  of  Shunt-wound  Motor. 
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general  construction.  A  shunt-wound  motor  pos- 
sesses a  self-governing  power,  which  corresponds  to 
the  self-regulating  power  of  the  shunt-wound  dy- 
namo. A  shunt  dynamo,  when  driven  at  a  constant 
speed,  produces  a  nearly  constant  potential  at  its 
terminals,  while  a  shunt-wound  motor,  if  supplied 
with  a  nearly  constant  potential,  will  furnish  me- 
chanical power  at  a  nearly  constant  speed,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  constancy,  in  both  cases,  depending  on 
the  resistance  of  the  armature,  together,  in  the  case 
of  the  motor,  with  the  amount  of  mechanical  power 
generated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  dynamo,  with  the 
amount  of  electric  energy  produced  at  any  particu- 
lar time. 
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The  shunt-wound  motor  is  the  commonest  form 
of  stationary  electric  motor.  It  has,  in  general,  a 
speed  that  is  constant  under  different  loads,  but  the 
speed  can  readily  be  changed  when  so  desired,  either 
by  varying  the  number  of  turns  in  series  on  the 
armature,  the  strength  of  the  field  magnets,  or  the 
value  of  the  E.M.F.  applied  to  the  armature. 

A  series-woimd  continuous-current  motor  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  237.     Here  the  magnet  coils  M 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  A,  be-seHet- 
tween  the  constant-potential  mains  a  and  /,  by  means  SSSic 
of  the  conducting  wires  shown.     In  this  case  the  "*****'' 
amount  of  current  flowing  through  the  field  coils 


Fig.  J37. — Diagram  showing  Connections  of  Series- wound  Motor. 

will  vary  with  the  value  of  the  C.E.M.F.  produced 
by  the  armature,  so  that,  when  the  load  on  the  ma- 
chine is  small,  the  current  strength  will  also  be 
small,  and  the  amount  of  flux  passing  through  the 
armature  will  be  correspondingly  small,  so  that  the 
motor  will  run  at  a  comparatively  high  speed.  As, 
however,  the  load  increases,  the  current  passing 
through  the  motor  will  increase,  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  magnetic  flux  so  produced,  the  motor 
will  nm  at  a  slower  speed.  A  series-wound  motor 
is,  therefore,  far  more  variable  in  its  speed  than  a 
shunt-wound  motor.  Its  advantage,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  small  sizes,  it  is  much 
simpler  to  construct,  and  is,  therefore,  chts&.^tt« 
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A  compound-wound  continuous-current  motor  is 

shown  in  Fig,  238,  where  the  armature  is  connected 

in  series  with  the  coarse  wire  coil  m,  while  the  arma- 

SjJJJS^ture  and  this  coil  are  connected  in  shunt  with  the  fine 

trie  motor,  ^jj.^  ^qJ|  ^    'p^e  windings  of  m  and  M  oppose  each 

other;  i.e.,  the  shunt  coil  M  tends  to  magnetize  the 
field,  while  the  series  coil  m  tends  to  demagnetize  it. 
Where  a  shunt  motor,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
described  in  connection  with  Fig.  236,  supplied  by 
constant-potential  mains,  and  having  a  certain  speed 
at  a  given  load,  has  its  load  suddenly  removed,  it 
will  b^n  to  run  at  a  high  speed,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  the  C.E.M.F.,  developed  by  the  rotation, 
cuts  down  the  armature  current.     By  reason,  how- 
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Fio.  238. — Diagram  showing  Connections  of  Compound-wound  Motor. 

ever,  of  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  this  cutting 
down  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  motor  to  regain 
its  proper  speed.  With  the  use  of  the  demagnetiz- 
ing series  coil  m  wound  on  the  field  magnets,  the 
magnetic  flux  passing  through  the  armature  be- 
comes slightly  weakened  at  full  load.  The  slight 
acceleration  in  the  speed  of  the  armature  necessary 
to  develop  the  required  C.E.M.F.  may  be  so  ad- 
justed as  almost  to  completely  make  up  for  the  de- 
crease in  speed  that  would  otherwise  take  place  by 
reason  of  the  drop  of  pressure  in  the  armature  acting 
as  a  separately-excited  machine.  By  these  means  a 
compound- wound  motor  may  become  self-govern- 
ing, and  may,  therefore,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  run  at 
a  practically  constant  speed  under  all  loads. 
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A  continuous-current  motor  can  be  made  to  have 
a  very  high  efficiency ;  for,  while  a  very  small  motor, 
of  say  but  the  fraction  of  a  horse-power,  may  not 
have  an  efficiency  of  more  than  about  30  per  cent,  S*?S3S- 
yet  a  i-horse-power  motor  may  have  an  efficiency  of  ^tSiI!'*"^ 
60  per  cent,  a  2  J4 -horse-power  motor  an  efficiency 
of  81  per  cent,  and  a  loo-horse-^wer  motor  an  effi- 
ciency of  90  per  cent,  or  even  greater. 

Electric  motors  possess  many  advantages  over 
steam  engines  for  the  purposes  of  driving  machin- 
ery. In  addition  to  the  high  efficiency  above  men- Some  of 
tioned,  the  electric  motor  is  much  more  compact,  uje«  ™* 
and  is  of  simpler  construction  than  the  steam  en- motors 
gine.  It,  consequently,  requires  less  attention  and 
fewer  repairs.  But  what  renders  the  electric  motor 
so  extremely  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made 
automatically  self-governing,  as  already  explained; 
that  it  employs  a  rotary  motion,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  ordinary  steam 
engine.  Then  ag^in,  the  ease  with  which  the  elec- 
tric motor  can  be  installed  or  placed  in  position  to 
do  its  work,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
steam  engine;  for,  instead  of  requiring  a  system  of 
steam  pipes,  the  length  of  which  is  necessarily 
limited,  it  only  requires  connection  with  the  supply 
mains  by  means  of  insulated  conductors.  More- extendoo 
over,  in  addition  to  the  above,  electric  motors  can  motor- 
be  directly  coupled  to  the  driving  shaft  of  the  ma- 
chine which  they  are  intended  to  operate,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  belting  and  shafting,  and  decreasing 
greatly  the  mechanical  loss  due  to  the  f ricftion  of  the 
belting  and  shafting.  It  is  on  account  of  these  ad- 
vantages that  electric  motors  are  rapidly  coming 
into  use  for  the  driving  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
even  under  circumstances  where  the  electric  genera- 
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tors  are  practically  placed  in  the  same  building  with 
the  electric  motors  employed  to  drive  the  machinery. 

Electric  motors  can  be  employed  either  on  con- 
stant-current circuits  or  on  constant-potential  cir- 
S^on    cuits.     In  the  case  of  constant-current  circuits,  the 
^l?^ui]  motors  are  series-wound,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
^Ji^JSj    their  speeds  can  not  become  excessive.     Continuous- 
"■'^       current  motors  are  not  generally  operated  at  pres- 
sures greater  than  1,000  volts,  although  they  have 
been  operated  at  many  times  this  pressure.  A  series- 
wound  motor  will,  like  any  other  motor,  whether 
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separately    excited,    shunt-wound,    or    compound- 
wound,  give  a  constant  pull  on  its  shaft  when  sup- 
plied with  a  constant  pressure  by  connection  across 
1^^       constant-potential    mains.      But   this    is  only   true 
J^J^   where  a  single  motor  is  thus  connected  across  such 
^^^  mains.     Where  several  motors  are  thus  connected 
U;^^     in  series,  as  in  Fig.  239,  where  two  series-wound 
motors  are  shown  so  connected,  their  speeds  will 
tend  to  be  very  irregular;  for,  if  the  load  on  either 
machine  varies  even  slightly,  say  slightly  increases, 
there  is  at  once  produced  a  tendency  to  slow  down 
the  overloaded  motor,  and  increase  the  speed  of  the 
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more  lightly  loaded  motor.     In  order  to  avoid  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  rigidly  connect  the  motors  so  that 
their  speeds  will  be  the  same,  and  that  they  will  act 
as  a  single  motor.     Where  a  series  motor  is  operated  u!^^]y 
on  a  series  circuit,  some  device  is  necessary  in  order  25^"* 
to  prevent  the  motor  from  accelerating.     This  isSSSJ?*** 
done  by  means  of  either  hand  or  automatic  regula- 
tion.   Continuous-current  motors,  however,  are  gen- 
erally shunt-wound,  and  are  connected  in  parallel 
with  constant-potential  mains. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  motor 
is  generally  very  small,  being,  say,  but  the  fraction 
of  an  ohm,  when  such  motors  are  connected  across 
constant-potential    mains,    if    the    driving   current 
should  be  turned  on  while  the  motor  is  at  rest,  there  ibT^S 
would  necessarily  be  an  inrush  of  current  into  theJ^USS 
armature,  that  would,  in  all  probability,  injure  the  *"  °***'°^ 
machine;  for,  although  the  armature  would  imme- 
diately b^n  to  race;  i.e.,  run  at  a  high  speed,  and 
endeavor  to  cut  off  the  excessive  current  by  rapidly 
developing  a  C.E.M.F.,  yet  before  this  could  be 
done,  the  excessive  torque  would  possibly  seriously 
damage  the  machine.     Consequently,  it  is  necessary, 
before  starting  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest,  to  insert 
a  resistance,  called  a  starting  resistance,  into  the 
armature  circuit.     This  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  NeccMfty 
the  amount  of  current  that  first  enters  the  motor,  £!mi?g^' 
and  so  permits  the  motor  to  gradually  come  up  toSlhSh^ 
speed.     As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  and  thetcriel 
proper  C.E.M.F.  developed,  the  starting  resistance''**"^ 
is  gradually  cut  out  or  removed  from  the  armature 
circuit.     A  starting  resistance  is  necessary  both  in 
the  case  of  series-wound  motors  and  shunt-wound 
motors.     It  is,  however,  more  necessary  in  shunt- 
wound  motors,  because  in  series-wound  motors  the 
resistance  of  the  field  coils  stops  off  considerable  of 
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tiie  current.  Moreover,  the  inductance  of  the  field 
ooils,  under  the  sudden  tendency  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent strength,  acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  { 
of  a  powerful  current  through  the  armature. 


In  the  form  of  starting  resistance  or  rheostat, 
diown  in  Fig.  240,  a  number  of  coils  of  galvanized 
iron  wire  are  mounted  in  a  fireproof  frame,  and  are 
'  connected  in  series  with  one  another  in  the  manner 
shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  By 
means  of  the  movements  of  a  switch  handle,  shown 
at  the  top  of  the  figure,  over  the  contact  points  to 
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which  the  coils  are  connected,  either  a  part  or  all 
of  the  coils  can  be  introduced  into,  or  cut  out  from, 
the  circuit  of  the  armature.  Since  the  coils  of  a 
Lkbukr  rheostat  are  intended  to  carry  a  current  for  but 
SL^!^  the  short  time  required  to  permit  the  motor  arma- 
ture to  come  up  to  speed,  rheostats  should  never, 
unless  specially  constructed  for  such  purpose,  be 
permitted  to  remain  any  length  of  time  on  the  cir- 
cuit, since,  otherwise,  the  coils  may  be  burned  out. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor  can  be  re- 
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versed  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
flux  either  in  the  field  magnets  or  in  the  armature 
coils,  as  may  be  done  by  changing  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  either  of  these  circuits.     TheJJ^J^ 
reversal  of  the  armature  terminals  required  to  change  ^SSl^u 
the  direction  of  rotation  is  generally  effected  by^SSS 
means  of  a  suitably  arranged  switch.     Great  care, 
however,  must  be  exercised  in  reversing  a  motor, 
since  the  armature,  while  still  rotating,  will  be  de- 
veloping an  E.M.F.,  which  will  be  no  longer  the 
C.E.M.F.  of  the  current  the  armature  is  receiving, 
but  will  be  similarly  directed,  so  that  a  very  great 
current  strength  tends  to  flow  through  the  arma- 
ture.    Therefore,  the  use  of  a  rheostat  or  resistance 
is  even  more  necessary  in  reversing  a  motor  than 
it  is  in  starting  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest.    Where 
electric  motors  require  to  be  frequently  reversed, 
they  are  generally  series-wound,  so  that  the  resist- 
ance and  inductance  of  the  field  magnet  coils  tend  to  SSSIe^iy' 
prevent  this  excessive  rush  of  current.     Street-car  SSJSSSfoi 
motors,  which  are  generally  series-wound,  some- [^^SM^tL 
times  employ  a  rheostat  consisting  of  a  number  of  ouJbmut 
separate  wire  resistances,  so  placed  as  to  be  readily 
inserted  into  or  removed  from  the  circuit  of  the 
armature  by  the  movements  of  a  suitably  placed 
switch-handle. 

Where  it  is  necessary  that  the  motor  shall  exert 
a  constant  pull  or  torque  on  its  shaft  at  variable 
speeds,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  elevators,  electric  ^llbods 
cranes,  or  hoisting  apparatus  generally,  some  means  r^  w^ 
must  be  employed  for  readily  varying  the  speed.  IS^imcmI 
This  can  be  done  either  by  introducing  resistances 
into  the  armature  circuit  of  a  shunt-wound  motor,  or 
by  suitably  varying  the  connections  of  the  field  coils 
on  a  series-wound  motor.    For  example,  the  resist- 
ance fi.  Fig.  241 » is  inserted  in  series  in  the  armature 
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r,as  shown.  The  amount  of  this  resistance  in  the  cir- 
cuit is  varied  by  the  movements  of  the  switch-handle, 
represented  in  the  figure  by  a  horizontally  placed 
switch  arm,  moving  along  different  contact  points 
connected  with  the  resistance  coils  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure,  nearly  all  the  resistance  being 
in  the  circuit,  while  when  the  arm  is  moved  toward 
the  point  of  connection  of  the  armature,  more  and 
more  of  the  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 

In  series-wound  motors,  the  necessary  variations 
in  speed  are  obtained  either  by  varying  the  amount 
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Fio.  241. — Some  Methods  Employed  for  the  Regulation  of  Shunt  and 

Serkt-wound  Motors. 
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of  current  that  passes  through  the  field  magnet  coils, 
uEteoS"  or  by  varying  either  the  number  or  the  connection 
fiSJi^.  of  the  coils  on  the  field  magnets,  and  thus  varying* 
the  amount  of  the  magnetic  flux  that  passes  through 
the  armature.  This  method  is  shown  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  241,  where  the  switch-handle  x, 
placed  in  connection  with  the  contact  point  a,  permits 
all  the  current  flowing  through  the  armature  to  pass 
through  the  field  coils  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  but  when 
moved  toward  the  right-hand  side,  to  cut  out  suc- 
cessively the  different  coils.  Generally,  however, 
the  separate  coils  of  the  field  magnets  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,   in  addition   to  varying   the  current 
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strength  passing,  the  coils  may  be  cut  out  or  in  the 
circuit,  or  the  separate  coils  connected  in  series  or 
in  parallel  with  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  242,  i«'^ 
where  a  form  of  series-wound  street<ar  motor  is  ****** 
provided  with  three  separate  coils  on  each  core  of 
the  field  magnets.  By  the  movements  of  a  switch, 
each  of  the  three  sets  of  coils  may  be  grouped,  as 
shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  either  as 
at  I,  where  each  set  of  three  coils  is  connected  in 
series ;  or  at  2,  where  one  of  the  coils  in  ea<;h  set  has 
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been  cut  out  of  the  circuit ;  or  at  3,  4,  and  5,  where 
the  coils  are  variously  connected,  either  in  series- 
multiple,  or  in  multiple  groups. 

The  losses  which  occur  in  the  electric  motor  are, 
in  general,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  dynamos 
and  generators.  Such  losses,  therefore,  are  those" 
that  arise  from  mechanical  frictions ;  that  occur  either  « 
at  the  bearings  or  brushes;  or  frictions  due  to  air 
churning;  or  those  that  arise  from  magnetic  fric- 
tions, that  are  due  to  hysteretical  losses  that  occur 
by  reason  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  required  to 
reverse  the  magnetism  in  the  masses  of  iron  in  the 
motor;  or  they  are  electric  losses;  viz.,  losses  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  eddy  or  parasitical  currents  in 
the  masses  of  metal  in  the  motor. 
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For  many  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  motors 
that,  when  rurniiog  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed, 
will  produce  the  necessary  C.E.M.F.  reqiiir«]  to 
*  operate  them  when  they  are  performing  their  rq^- 
lar  work.  Sudi  slow-speed  motors  will  generaUy 
have  smaller  frictlonal  losses,  on  account  of  tbeir 
slow  speeds.  For  the  same  reason,  the  hysteretical 
and  eddy  current  losses  will  also  be  smaller  than  in 
high-speed  machines.  But,  while  slow-speed  motors 
possess  the  advantages  above  referred  to,  yet  their 
output  is  necessarily  less  than  that  of  high-speed 
motors,  so  that  the  decrease  in  their  speed  means  the 
employment  of  heavier  and  more  expensive  motors. 

A  slow-speed  motor,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  243.     Here,  as  will 
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ny's  Type. 


be  noticed,  the  bearings  are  supported  by  end-shields, 
,  which  protect  the  armature  and  field  windings.  This 
'  motor  is  designed  to  operate  equally  well  in  an  erect, 

an  inverted,  or  semi-inverted  position,  so  that  it  can 
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be  pjaoed  on  the  Boor,  on  the  ceiling:,  or  on  a  waU. 
Although  the  motor  ^own  here  is  provided  with  a 
pulley,  ao  as  to  be  capable  of  connection  by  beltitif 
to  the  niachtne  to  be  driven,  yet  these  motors  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  ^laft 
of  the  noachine  the  motor  is  intended  to  drive: 


The  completed  armature  of  the  above  motor  iSoi__ . 
shown  in  Fig.  244,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  i,*)^^'^ 


Fie.  J44.— CompleWd  ai 


Its  core  is  laminated,  being  built  up  of  a  number  of 
laminations  of  soft  sted,  ao  as  to  prevent  loiaea  Eroov 
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the  formation  of  eddy  currents.  As  in  the  arma- 
tures of  generators,  this  armature  is  provided  with 
air  ducts,  so  as  to  permit  efficient  ventilation.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  armature  is  of  the  toothed 
core  type,  the  windings  or  coils  being  inserted  in  the 
spaces  between  contiguous  teeth,  as  shown  at  the 
lower  part  of  figure.  Carbon  brushes  are  employed 
in  this  machine,  as,  indeed,  is  generally  the  case  in 
electric  motors,  since  such  brushes  may  be  so  placed 
on  the  commutator  segments  as  to  permit  the  ma- 
chine to  readily  run  in  either  direction  without  shift- 
ing the  bmshes.  Wherever  the  motor  is  exposed 
to  flying  particles  of  dust,  perforated  covers  are 
placed  over  it.  In  some  cases  these  covers  are  made 
practically  air-tig^t. 

Where  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  too  great  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  directly  coupled  to  the  shafting  of  the 


machine  to  be  driven,  suitable  gear  wheels  are  em- 
I  ployed  for  reducing  the  speed.  Such  a  reducing  set 
is  shown  in  Fig.  245.  Here  one  of  the  toothed 
wheels,  called  the  gear,  is  connected  directly  to  the 
motor  shaft,  while  the  other  toothed  wheel,  called 
the  pinion,  is  connected  directly  to  the  driving  shaft 
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of  the  machine  it  is  tended  to  operate.  The  reduc- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  gear  divided  into  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  pinion. 

Fig.  246  represents  a  form  of  General  Electric 
Company's   continuous-airrent    electric    motor    di-SniSi' 
rectly  connected  with  a  16-inch  lathe.    This  is  a  >4  ESJl^' 


lyP. 


luirse-iJower  motor.     The  reduction  gear  is  clearly 
rei>r€seiUe<l  in  the  f^re. 

Where  electric  motors  are  not  directly  connected 
to  the  shaft,  and,  consequently,  where  beltings  is  nee-  ,^ 
cssary.  means  are  provided  for  tighteninp;  the  belt.  ^ 
This  tightening  is  effected  generally  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  slides  the  motor  over  a  bed-plate  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Such  a  tightening  screw  is 
shown  in  the  motor  of  Fig.  243.  Sometimes  the  spe- 
cial device  called  a  belt  tightener,  shown  in  Fig.  247, 
is  employed.  Here  the  ordinary  pulley  end-head 
and  bearing  of  the  motor  are  replaced  by  a  tight- 
ener-head   and   bearing,   such   as    shown   tt\   the 
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Spcciil 


figure.  The  manner  in  which  the  beU  is  passed 
■round  the  smaller  pulley,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
duced speed  and  rotation  in  two  different  direc- 
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(or  BlecLric  Moton. 


tions,  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  use  of  such  a 
tightener  permits  the  diameter  of  the  driving  belt 
to  be  suitably  decreased. 

A   slow-speed,   bipolar  motor,   of   the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  248.    The  cores  of 
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Fro.  *4t.— Crocker-WhMlcr  ■■ 


the  field  coils  are  formed  of  drop-forged  masses  of 
wrought-iron.  In  order  to  ensure  a  good  magnetic 
joint  between  the  cores  and  the  cast-iron  bed-plate 
on  which  the  cores  rest,  the  cores  are  inserted  in 
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holes  that  are  bored  in  the  bed-plate  to  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  m^e  the  area  of  contact  with  the  cast-iron 
twice  the  cross  section  of  the  field  cores.  This  is 
necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thp  magnetic  per- 
meability of  cast-iron,  i.e.,  its  conductibility  for 
lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  only  half  as  great  as  that 
of  wrought-iron. 


-ArautOR  at  Crecko-Wlwekr  Bipolir  Skiw-^pccd  Motor. 


The  armature  of  this  motor  is  of  the  toothed  core 
type,  and  is  provided  with  slots,  shaped  as  shown  at 
a.  a,  a,  etc.,  in  Fig.  249.    This  shape  possesses  the 

advantage  of  leaving  the  annature  teeth  wider  at^ 

the  surface  of  the  armature  core.     The  armature  5jc™j^- 
a)ils  are  placed,  as  shown,  in  the  spaces  between" 
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the  teeth.  The  appearance  of  a  completed  armature, 
when  mounted  on  its  shaft  and  provided  with  a  com- 
mutator, is  shown  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 
Carbon  brushes  are  employed  as  in  practically  all 
s^-oiiing  motors.  The  bearings  of  the  machine  are  of  the 
self-aligning  and  self-oiling  tjrpe,  oil  being  mechani- 
cally poured  over  the  bearings  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  self-oiling  bear- 
ings of  generators. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF   CONTINUOUS-CURRENT 

MOTORS 

"It  is  the  ease  of  control  of  an  electric  motor,  its  handi- 
ness,  convenience,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  wire  or  wires 
which  supply  it,  that  make  the  electric  subdivision  of 
power  so  valuable  an  adjunct  in  manufactories." — Dr.  A. 
E.   Ken  NELLY 

THE  continuous-current  motor  is  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  work  in  driving  machines 
of  different  types.  In  some  cases,  a  single, 
large  motor  is  employed  to  drive  the  main  line  of 
shafting  in  one  large  room,  or  on  one  floor  of  a  large 
factory.  In  this  case,  the  various  machines  in  the 
room,  or  on  the  floor,  are  driven  from  the  main  shaft 
by  means  of  belting  and  counter-shafting.  In  other  of  •e^'^ 
cases,  each  machme  is  driven  by  directly  connecting  drive  of 
the  motor  to  the  shaft  of  the  driven  machine,  as  al-  "^  °*''^' 
ready  shown  in  connection  with  some  of  the  motors 
represented  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  electric 
motor  has  been  applied  to  drive  a  great  number  of  • 
machines  of  different  types,  and  the  applications  of 
this  character  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  In 
addition  to  the  many  advantages  already  pointed  out 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  electric  motors, 
^  especially  direct-connected  motors,  there  is  to  be 
added  the  very  marked  saving  effected  where  ma- 
chines are  directly  driven  from  electric  motors.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  where  long  lines 
of  shafting  and  counter-shafting  are  employed  for 
driving  a  great  number  of  separate  machines^  tVv^ 
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How  to 

shunt- 
wouod 
motor. 


energy  uselessly  expended  in  belt  and  shafting-  fric- 
tions bears'  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  entire 
energy  required  to  drive  the  mill. 

Before  describing  some  of  these  applications,  it 
will  be  well  to  discuss  the  steps  that  are  generally 
taken  in  order  to  start  a  motor  from  a  state  of  rest. 
In  the  case  of  a  shunt-motor,  this  is  generally  ac- 
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Fig.  asa— Dia^am   oi   Connection   of   Shunt- wound    Motor  on  Cocutant- 

poiential  Mains. 

complished  in  a  manner  that  will  be  better  under- 
stood from  an  examination  of  Fig.  250.  Here  the 
shunt-wound  motor  shown  is  connected  with  a  pair 
of  constant-potential  mains  through  a  cut-out,  and, 
in  this  case,  also  through  a  double-pole  quick-break 
switch,  Q,  to  the  starting  box.  The  switch  Q  being 
c/osed,  and  the  arm  S  dT^.vm  to  tKe  ri^t,  as  indi- 
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cated  by  the  circular  arrow,  contact  through  the 
strip  F  enables  the  field  of  the  motor  to  be  first 
brought  into  the  circuit.  When  its  magnetism  has 
reached  its  full  strength,  which  will  generally  re- 
quire a  few  seconds,  then  the  further  movement  of 
the  switch  Q  closes  the  armature  circuit  through  the 
resistance  of  all  the  coils  a,  a,  a.  By  thus  doing, 
the  armature  resistance  is  increased,  so  that  the  rush 
of  current  from  the  mains  through  the  armature  is 
prevented.  The  motor  is  now  started,  and  as  its 
speed  increases,  the  C.E.M.F.  it  develops  increases, 
thus  permitting  the  arm  S  to  be  turned  still  further 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  An  examination 
of  the  figure  will  show  that  this  movement  will 
successively  cut  out  the  resistance  coils  a,  a,  a,  until 
the  motor  is  finally  connected  with  the  circuit,  and 
is  running  at  its  full  speed.  These  movements  of 
the  arm  S  must  be  sufficiently  slow  to  permit  the 
motor  to  acquire  its  speed  and  develop  the  C.E.M.F. 
before  all  the  resistances  are  removed. 

In  starting  a  series- wound  motor,  the  difficulties 
are  less  marked,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  resist-  how  to 
ance  and   self-induction   of  the  machine  tend   toSri^ 
greatly  retard  the  rush  of  current.     Here,  however,  ^or. 
the  resistance  coils  a,  a,  a.  Fig.  251,  are  used.    The 
connection  is  such  that,  when  the  motor  is  started, 
the  circuit  of  the  armature  and  field  of  the  machine 
are  in  series  with  the  resistance  coils  of  the  rheostat. 
Series-wound  motors,  when  placed  on  constant-po- 
tential circuits,  not  having  a  constant  strength  of 
their  field,  do  not  tend  to  run,  like  shunt  motors,  at 
a  constant  speed,  but  are  apt  to  race,  when  their 
load  is  suddenly  removed. 

We  will  now  examine  the  application  of  a  shunt- 
wound  motor  of  the  Lundell  type  to  driving  the 
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StartiniT 
of  shunt- 
wound 
motor. 


Advan- 
tages of 
a  motor- 
driven  bel- 
lows for 
church 
organs. 


bellows  which  suppHes  a  church  organ  with  air.  This 
is  a  character  of  work  that  requires  close  regnlation 
on  the  part  of  the  motor,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order,  to  ensure  efficient  service,  that  the  speed  of  the 
motor  be  maintained  within  very  close  limits.  All 
the  organist  has  to  do  is  to  move  a  starting  switch  in 
one  direction.  This  sets  the  motor  in  operation, 
and  supplies  the  bellows  with  the  air  required  for  the 
organ.  Where  many  of  the  stops  are  open,  and  a 
large  supply  of  air  is  necessary,  the  motor,  if  prop- 
erly governed,  rapidly  speeds  up  and  maintains  the 
supply;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  only  a  few  of  the 


Pic.  asi.— Connection  of  Series-wound  Motor  to  Constant-potential   Mains. 

Stops  are  open,  and  but  a  small  air  supply  is  needed, 
the  speed  is  decreased  and  the  bellows  is  not  over- 
blown. Unless  both  of  these  requirements  are  met, 
the  operation  of  the  organ  will  necessarily  be  un- 
satisfactory. By  the  use  of  a  suitable  regulator, 
however,  no  matter  what  demand,  within  certain 
Kmits,  is  made  on  the  bellows,  a  constant  air  pres- 
sure and  a  practically  constantly  filled  bellows  are 
ensured. 


The  motor  once  started,  its  speed  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  regulator  before  referred  to.  The  lever  arm 
of  this  regulator  is  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible 
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cord  to  the  lever  of  the  bellows,  as  is  better  shown 
in  Fig.  252.    The  point  of  attachment  of  this  cord  Sne^S^i?^ 
must  be  such  that  the  proper  amount  of  movement  wiIKlm  SJ 
is  left  between  a  full  and  empty  bellows  to  permit'*"®'^ 


Fig.  asa.— Connection  for  Motor  DriTC  of  Bellows  for  Church  Organ. 

the  lever  arm  to  move  free  of  the  points  of  contact 
in  the  resistance  coils  of  the  regulator. 

• 

Examining  in  detail  the  working  diagram  of  this 
motor,  we  notice  that  the  shunt-wound  driving  motor 
is  connected  across  a  pair  of  constant-potential 
mains,  marked  "line"  in  the  figure.  A  safety  fuse 
is  placed  in  each  main,  and  a  switch  provided  to  cut 
off  the  current  from  the  building  when  so  desired. 
The  resistance  coils  of  the  regulator  are  placed,  as 
shown,  in  series  with  the  armature. 


The  necessity  for  providing  fresh  air  in  assembly, 
sleeping  and  working  rooms,  is  well  recognized. 
Where  no  better  plan  is  possible,  a  fairly  good  sys-  of^moSJ!**" 
tem  of  ventilation  can  be  obtained  by  intelligently  SaJi^faM 
opening  windows;  but  in  all  places  where  electric e^foi''''' 
current  is  available,  as  is  now  the  case  in  nearly  all  m^^^ 
densely  populated  neighborhoods,  this  can  be  much 
better  done  either  by  means  of  exhausting  or  venti- 
lating fans,  or  air  blowers,  operated  by  means  of 
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dectric  motors.  The  ease  with  which  sttdi  electric 
motors  can  be  regulated  as  to  speed,  and  can  be 
either  stopped  or  started,  renders  them  eq>eciaUy 
applicable  for  this  purpose. 

A  motor  of  the  Lundell  type,  connected  with  a 

small  exhausting  fan,  is  shown  in  Fig.  253.     This 

■  motor  is  mounted  1^  means  of  brackets  attached  to 

a  board,  so  cut  as  to  fit  the  top  or  bottcHn  of  a 

window.     A  small  wall  switch,  placed  in  a  conven- 


FtE.  ij].— Motor  Dinctly  Connected 


ient  position,  permits  the  motor  to  be  started  and  its 
speed  to  be  readily  controlled.  Fans  of  this  char- 
acter are  employed  for  removing  air  from  rooms, 
(^ces,  churches,  hospitals,  hotels,  asylums,  toilet 
rooms,  and  other  similar  localities.  These  motors 
are  readily  operated  wherever  incandescent  lighting 
mains  are  accessible 

An  enclosed,  sextipolar,  slow-speed  motor,  of  the 
Lundell  type,  suitable  for  direct  connection  to  ven- 
tilating ^ns  and  blowers,  is  shown  in  Fig.  254. 
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Here  one  of  the  covers  has  been  removed,  so  as  to 
show  a  part  of  the  motor.     The  armature  is  well 


Fio.  1J4— La>ddl  Tjpt  HMor.     A  MXtipoUi 


of  tbc  ilow-tpccd 


laminated,  and  the  separate  commutator  segments  siow-tHcd 
insulated  1^  sheets  of  mica.     Radial  carbon  brushes  l^Xu 
are  employed  on  the  connnutator.     The  direct  con- 


FlG.  iji.— Howr  Directly  Cod 


nection  of  a  motor  of  this  type,  with  a  blower,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  255.        ^^  „  ^^^ 
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A  Crocker- Wheeler,  six-pole,  shunt-wound  motor, 
with  its  pulley  removed,  is  represented  in  Fig.  256, 
as  it  appears  from  the  commutator  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  magnet  frame  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and 
is  jointed  in  one  place,  where  it  is  spHt  horizontally, 
so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  assemble  the  various  parts 
of  the  motor.  The  magnet  frame  is  bolted,  as 
shown,  to  a  cast-iron  bed-plate,  and  the  field  pedes 


are  formed  of  steel,  that  is  cast-welded  into  the 
magnet  frame.  The  field  coils  are  wound  with  well- 
insulated,  cylindrical  bobbins. 

The  ability  of  a  properly  designed,  continuous- 
Motor  in-  current  motor  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  various 
"un'ii™  operations  required  in  coinage,  has  been  demon- 
pwSei.'"'' strated  by  the  installation  of  electric  motors  in 
•*"  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
some  108  separate  electric  motors,  mainly  of  the 
Crocker- Wheeler    type,   a^Etft¥?Am?.   some    t,ouo 
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horae-power,  have  already  been  installed.  The  mo- 
tors vary  ia  size  from  1-6  of  a  horse-power  to  50 
borse-power.  Practically  all  the  machines  in  diis 
building  are  driven  by  individual  motors,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  specially  designed  for  geared  connections 
with  the  machines  they  are  intended  to  drive. 

As  is  wdl  known,  on  account  of  the  softness  boUi 


of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  necessary,  when  these  metals 
are  employed  for  coinage,  to  alloy  them  with  various  urM  dc- 
other  metals.     In  order  to  ensure  absolute  uniform- J^,;)p^"' 
ity  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  ™6'°^ 
States  coinage,  the  metals  are  first  subjected  to  a^'"**"'" 
process  of  electrolytic  reining,  by  means  of  cutTcv\t 
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supplied  by  a  specially  designed  dynamo.  By  the 
employment  of  electrolytic  refining,  a  degree  of 
puritjr  is  reached  as  great  as  999.9  parts  in  1,000. 
After  this  practically  pure  metal  has  been  obtained, 
it  is  alloyed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  other 
metals,  in  order  to  produce  the  United  States  stand- 
ard gold  and  silver  coins.  This  alloy  is  cast  into 
suitable  ingots,  which  are  then  submitted  to  vari- 
ous processes  of  cutting,  rolling,  cutting  out  blanks, 
forming  a  milled  edge  on  the  blanks,  and  finally  coin- 
ing. All  these  processes  are  carried  out  by  means 
of  electric  motor-driven  devices. 


Tia.  lit.— Group 


It  will  sufBce  here  to  call  attention  to  only  a  few 
of  such  machines,  as,  for  example,  the  milling  ma- 
chine shown  in  Fig.  257,  to  the  group  of  electrically 
driven  stamping  machines  shown  in  Fig.  258,  and  to 
the  motor-driven  stamping  press  shown  in  Fig.  259. 

Attention  is  called,  iu  the  dectric  motors  repre- 
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sented  in  some  of  the  preceding  figures,  to  the 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the  driving 
motors  and  the  size  of  the  driven  machines.  It 
seems,  at  first  sight,  that  it  should  be  manifestly  im-Xivi!>?S? 
possiWe  for  large  machines  to  be  driven  by  sudi  ap- '•"*'■ 
parently  puny  prime  movers,buttheamount  of  energy 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  compact,  well-dengned 
and  ptoptrly  constructed  electric  motor  of  the  mod- 
em type  is  exceedingly  great  Indeed,  this  consti- 
tutes another  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  electric 
motor,  and  is  only  another  consideration  which  may 


the    Unlttd   SlatM 


be  added  to  those  already  mentioned  as  to  why  it  is 
that  so  great  an  increase  has  been  witnessed  during 
the  last  two  decades  in  the  use  of  the  electric  drive  Dir*«ion 
of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  the  old  form  of  luiu"  ■■- 
steam  drive.     Great  as  has  been  the  growth  within  !i^«i«rk 
late  years,  the  next  few  decades  will,  {H'obably,  see 
even  a  still  more  rapid  growth.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  it  is  not  here  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  such  growth  will  result  from  im- 
provements in  the  efficiency  of  electric  motors ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  these  have  already  reached  a.t\ 
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efficiency,  in  large  sizes,  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent, 
so  that  the  possible  improvement  in  this  direction 
is  necessarily  limited  to,  say,  some  10  per  cent  or 
5  per  cent.  The  improvements  will,  probably,  be  in 
the  direction  of  obtaining  even  still  better  regula- 
tion, thus  permitting  the  motors  to  be  stopped, 
started,  or  reversed,  and  to  be  able  to  run  at  vary- 
ing speeds.  Indeed,  even  if  such  improvements 
are  not  made,  the  electric  motors,  as  they  exist 
at  present,  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
greatly  increase  in  the  number  and  character  of 
their  applications. 

In   addition    to   the   installation   in   the   United 
States    Mint,   another   instance   of   an   electrically 
ES!trii      driven  manufacturing  plant,   that  may  be  briefly 
S^Slfiy  discussed  here,  is  that  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
chiS?ihS^  pany's  shops  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     Here,  prac- 
ud^*N?Y?"  tically  all  the  machinery  is  driven  by  means  of 
some  3,000  horse-power  of  electric  energy,  that  is 
transmitted  to  the  works  from  Mechanicsville,  some 
eighteen  miles  distant.     All  the  large  tools  in  the 
shop  are  driven  by  separate  or  independent   mo- 
tors.   Travelling  cranes,  electrically  driven  and  op- 
erated, carry  electrically  driven  tools  to  heavy  pieces 
of  work,  instead  of  carrying  the  work  to  the  tools, 
electric  hoists  picking  up  the  various  tools   with 
wonderful  ease.     Other  instances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  electric  power  for  manufacturing  purposes 
might  be  mentioned  here;  for  example,  as  much 
as  5,000  horse-power  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing plant  of  the  Deering  Harvester  Company, 
at  Chicago,  111. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  during 
some  of  the  months  of  the  year,  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  combvtved  ^vtiv  the  presence  of  an 
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unusual  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air,  often 
renders  it  difficult  to  ensure  comfortable  human 
existence,  especially  in  close  offices,  or  rooms  in  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  city.     The  use  oi^^^t^t 
hand-moved  fans  to  stir  the  air,  and  thus  produce  {S?^d?^inK 
a  lower  temperature  of  the  body  through  an  in-*"^^^*- 
crease  in  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  its 
surface,  is  only  possible  in  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  of  those  who  have  time  for  such  use.     For- 
tunately, however,  the  electric  motor  wonderfully 
adapts  itself  to  work  of  this  kind,  and  a  great  in- 
crease has  been  noticed  in  the  number  of  motor- 
driven  fans. 

Fan  motors  are  generally  constructed  so  as  to 
be  operated  on  the  constant-potential  circuits  em- 
ployed in  supplying  incandescent  lamps  with  their 
working  current.  Although  motors  have  been  de- 
vised for  use  on  arc  light  circuits,  yet  such  use  is 
not  advisable,  by  reason  of  liability  to  exposure  to 
dangerous  pressures  unless  great  care  is  taken.  It 
is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  time  when  the 
least  load  is  placed  on  the  central  station  comes  atfaomoton 
such  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  thejU^mSd!* 
day  when  the  greatest  number  of  fans  are  apt  to 
be  in  use.  This  permits  the  average  load  of  the 
central  station  to  be  materially  increased,  so  that 
the  central  station  is  able  to  offer  inducements  to  its 
customers,  either  in  the  form  of  rebates,  or  of 
smaller  charges  for  the  current  supplied  during  the 
hours  of  light  load.  It  is  not  remarkable,  there- 
fore, although  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  that, 
within  the  past  few  years,  an  enormous  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  electric  energy  that  is 
required  for  the  driving  of  fan  motors.  In  the 
Census  Bulletin  for  the  12th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  2c^> 
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1902,  the  following  very  interesting  remarks  are 
made  concerning  this  particular  application  of  the 
electric  motor: 

"The  statistics  as  to  electric  fan  motors  are  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctively  American  industry  that  has 
sutS*ccn-  grown  up  during  the  last  census  period.  The  records 
o^thcT."  show  that  in  the  early  eighties.  Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler, 
thTSe^f  an  dectrical  engineer,  of  New  York,  hit  upon  the 
triSuiy"^  idea  of  connecting  a  'screw  propeller'  fan  to  a 
driven  fans,  gj^^jj  j^j^^qj.  which  he  had  been  developing,  to  be 

operated  from  primary  batteries.  At  that  time  there 
were  few  circuits  available  for  incandescent  light- 
ing, and  some  of  the  fans  were  placed  upon  the 
scries  arc-lighting  circuits,  a  combination  that  was 
at  once  dangerous  and  economically  undesirable. 
Little  advance  was  made  until  in  1888,  when  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  introduce  such  fans 
upon  the  low-potential,  constant-current  circuits  for 
incandescent  lighting,  each  taking  the  place  of  a 
lamp.  Battery  current  had  been  so  expensive  as  to 
limit  the  use  of  this  ventilating  device,  but  as  soon 
as  central-station  current  was  available,  the  fan  be- 
some  '  came  popular,  and,  about  1890,  the  industry,  as  such, 
fl^Sioiors  ^^^^  definite  shape.  A  couple  of  years  later  the 
well-known  electric  ceiling  fan  was  introduced,  and 
since  that  time  the  production  of  desk,  bracket, 
ceiling,  rotating,  and  other  fans,  for  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
American  fan  motors  are  now  supplied  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

"One  improvement  consisted  in  putting  a  guard 
around  the  fan  to  protect  unwary  fingers;  another, 
in  enclosing  the  motor  by  the  field  magnets  and 
frames  so  that  none  of  the  working  parts  were  ex- 
posed. Fans  to  work  on  trunnions,  to  hang  in 
chsLins,  or  to  swivel,  so  as  to  throw  the  breeze  evenly 
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all  around  a  large  area,  are  among  the  modifica- 
tions; while  an  ingenious  variety  has  resistance 
heating  strips  so  arranged  in  front  of  the  fan  blades 
that  in  winter  warm  air  is  projected  from  them. 
The  use  of  ordinary  resistances  in  the  base  in  con- 
nection with  the  fans  enables  the  speed  to  be  closely 
regulated,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  breeze  is  under  S?rovc- 
the  control  of  the  user.  The  popularity  of  these  5n"motof». 
fans  has  been  so  great  that  during  the  census  year 
the  supply  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  In  the 
aggregate  the  consumption  of  current  by  this  appa- 
ratus is  considerable,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
capacity  of  the  98,577  reported  during  1899-1900 
was  12,766  horse-power.  The  steady  operation  of 
these  through  the  summer  months  would  make  a 
notable  consumption  of  current,  to  some  extent  re- 
placing that  due  to  incandescent  lamps.  In  fact, 
the  average  daily  use  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
barely  an  hour  or  two,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  a  fan  motor  to  be  started  at  8  or  9  a.m.  and  to 
run  steadily  through  the  summer  day  until  5  or  6ioldof** 
P.M.  As  a  fan  consumes  on  an  average  about  the  nation 
same  current  as  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  fans  that  motors, 
have  been  put  on  the  circuits  during  the  last  ten 
years  do  much  to  equalize  the  winter  and  summer 
*load'  on  central  stations  and  isolated  plants." 


Fan  motoffB 


Forms  of  fan  motors,  suitable  for  use  on  con- 
stant-potential mains  of  from  1 1 5  to  230  volts,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  260.  These  mains  are  Provided  jjjfh^l' 
with  a  small  hand  switch  for  starting  and  regu- 
lating the  motor.  In  this  manner  three  different 
spee<ls  can  be  obtained;  viz.,  900,  1,200,  and  1,600 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  fan  shown  in  the 
bottom  figure  on  page  450  is  mounted  on  a  stand, 
in  the  usual  way;  that  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
figure  is  supported  as  shown  on  a  brackel^  h«Vv^\^^ 
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F>(i.  ite.— Fan  Motors  wilh  VarlJiblc  S|»:<: 
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by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  the  fan  is  per- 
mitted to  be  turned  at  any  angle,  so  as  to  throw 
the  air  either  toward  or  from  certain  parts  of  the 
room,  as  may  be  desired.  This  is  often  very  de- 
sirable, since  at  times,  especially  when  the  body  is 
unduly  heated,  it  is  both  unpleasant  and  unsafe  to 
permit  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  fan  to  be 
thrown  directly  against  the  body;  while,  at  other 
times,  such  air  current  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  order  to  keep  the  air  in  large  rooms  in  a  gen- 
tle motion,  fans  of  large  size  are  employed.    These 
are  either  supported  on  the  tops  of  vertical  posts,  fiS*SS». 
or,   as   is   more   usually  the   case,   are   suspended  JlSS^pTi?* 
from  the  ceiling.     In  the  latter  case,  in  order  toJSS'dS'. 
avoid  unsightliness,  the  fan  is  frequently  combined ''^^^  **"'*^ 
with  a  group  of  incandescent  electric  lamps.     Such 
ceiling-suspended  fans  are  especially  applicable  in 
restaurants,  hotel  corridors,  department  stores,  and 
in  other  similar  locations. 

Another  important  use  of  large  electric  motors 
is  in  the  operation  of  elevators.  For  such  purposes, 
a  slow-speed  motor  must  be  employed,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  running  equally  well  in  both  directions 
without  its  diameter  of  commutation  varying,  and, 
consequently,  without  sparking  at  the  bnishes. 
The  motor  must  be  able  to  start  at  heavy  loads,  some  re- 
that  is,  when  the  car  is  filled  with  passengers.  ?ordemor 
What  is  perhaps  most  difficult  to  ensure,  is  that  the  "*******• 
electric  apparatus  required  in  operating  the  motor 
must  be  capable  of  being  used  by  people  who  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  even  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  electric  science.  In  addition,  the  motor 
employed  for  driving  the  apparatus  must  not  only 
be  capable  of  operating  in  the  small  space  that  is 
generally  devoted  to  the  driving  machinery  oi  ^Vfc- 
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vators,  but  must  also  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  readily  injured  by  the  dampness  and  dust  com- 
mon to  sudi  spaces.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
difiicult  requirements,  the  cqieration  of  elevators 
by  dcctric  motors  has  been  very  successfully  ac- 
confdisfaed,  and  motors  are  rapidly  coming'  into 
use  for  this  purpose. 

An  electric  motor  of  the  Hc^tzer-Cabot  Conn- 


'"^'V^R^^^^^^^^^^VJwDSIk. 


«  DriTlnit  Blrv. 


pany's  type,  shown  in  Fig.  261,  is  much  employed 
for  the  driving  of  elevators.  Here,  as  seen  in  the 
,,  figure,  tlie  motor  is  only  partly  enclosed.  The  field 
poles  are  of  wrought  iron,  cast-welded  in  the  form 
of  pole  shoes,  which  hold  the  field  coils.  These 
iron  masses  aie  thinner  at  their  edges,  thus  per- 
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mitting  the  armature  coils  to  leave  the  field  near 
the  poles  through  a  region  that  gradually  decreases 
in  magnetic  density,  and,  by  aiding  in  fixing  the 
diameter  of  commutation,  avoid  sparking.  The 
armature  core  is  thoroughly  laminated.  The  ma- 
chine is  ccxnpound-wound,  and  has,  in  addition  to 
the  shunt  winding,  a  heavy  cumulative  compound 
winding.  The  armature  is  wound  with  a  propor- 
tionately great  number  of  turns  of  wire,  so  that 
its  resistance  is  fairly  high.  The  motor  is  capable 
of  running  at  various  speeds,  by  means  of  resist- 
ances inserted  into  the  field  circuit,  so  that  the 
latter  is  able  to  rapidly  come  from  a  state  of  rest 
up  to  full  speed. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  work  of  electric 
motor-driven  elevators  that,  toward  the  close  of 
1 90 1,  there  were  some  3,000  separate  elevators 
operated  by  direct-current  motors,  and  some  300fuTi«ics 
by  alternating-airrent  motors,  in  the  city  of  New  devaiSl!^ 
York  alone.  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  in  this  direction,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  elevators  installed  in  Park  Row 
Buikling,  New  York  City,  a  29-story  structure. 
Here  five  elevators  have  l)een  installed  for  carrying 
passengers  as  high  as  the  26th  floor.  To  do  tliis, 
the  car  requires  to  be  raised  through  a  vertical  dis- 
tance of  308  feet.  The  freight  elevator,  which 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  25th  floor,  raises 
its  load  through  a  vertical  distance  of  nearly  424 
feet. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  electric  elevator  in  the  at  wash- 
Washington    Monument,    at    Washington,    D.    C.  monument. 
This  elevator   replaced    the  steam-driven  elevator 
formerly  employed.     The  Washington  Monument 
is  some  555  feet  high.     During  every  week  da.^^ 
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this  elevator  lifts  a  load  due  to  the  weight  of  about 

Electric     400  people.    When  the  old  steam  elevator  was  run- 

twk?M     ning,  this  lifting  was  done  at  the  velocity  of  about 

Swrn.**     50  feet  per  minute;  now,  with  the  electric  elevator, 

this  velocity  is  about   100  feet  per  minute,   thus 

cutting  down  the  time  required   for  each    service 

from  approximately  ten  minutes  to  five  minutes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAY 

"Since  then  on  imny  a  car  you'll  see 
A  broomstick  as  plain  as  plain  can  be ; 
On  every  stick  there's  a  witch  astride, — 
The  string  yea  see  to  her  leg  is  tied. 
She  will  do  a  mischief  if  she  can, 
But  the  string  is  held  by  a  careful  man. 
And  whenever  the  evil-minded  witch 
Would  cut  some  caper  he  gives  a  twitch. 
As  for  the  hag,  you  can*t  see  her, 
But  hark !  you  can  hear  her  black  cat's  parr, 
And  now  and  then  as  a  car  goes  by. 
You  may  catch  a  gleam  of  her  wicked  eye. 
Often  you've  looked  on  a  rushing  train, 
But  just  what  moved  it  was  not  plain. 
It  couldn't  be  those  wires  above. 
For  they  could  neither  push  nor  shove ; 
Where  was  the  motor  that  made  it  go^ 
You  couldn't  guess,  but  now  you  know" 
— The  Broomstick  Train:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

THERE  are  many  people  now  living  who  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  only  means  of 
going  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another, 
other  than  by  walking,  was  either  by  the  clumsy  ^^^^^ 
horse-driven    coaches  or  the  omnibuses.    Then,  ex-^^i^);^^. 

'  and  oiniu- 

cepting  those  who  could  employ  steam  cars,  people  ^^'•^ 
doing  business  in  the  city  necessarily  lived  within 
the  city  limits,  at  comparatively  short  distances  from 
their  places  of  work. 

Then  came  the  horse  cars,  drawn  on  tramways  or 
iron  tracks  laid  in  the  streets.    This  was  a  great  im-  "^^'^  **" 
provement   for  those  early  times,  and,  quite  nat- 
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urally,  caused  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  travel, 
owing  to  the  greater  certainty  of  service  and  the 
decrease  in  the  time  required  to  reach  distant  parts 
of  the  city.  The  possible  dwelling  area  of  the  city 
for  the  working  classes  was  then  increased,  many 
being  able  to  live  at  much  greater  distances  from 
their  places  of  work  than  was  formerly  possible. 

Then  came  the  great  improvement  in  the  cable 
cars,  in  which  a  heavy  continuous  cable  was  pulled, 

Cable  cars,  slong  with  the  cars  holding  on  to  it,  through  an 
underground  conduit,  suitable  grips  being  provided 
which  would  enable  the  gripman  to  attach  or  detach 
the  grip,  so  that  his  car  could  start  or  stop  at  will. 
Although  this  system  of  car  propulsion  was  a  great 
improvement  over  horse  cars,  yet  its  clumsiness  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  entire  line  of  cars  when  any  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  cable,  led  to  the  invention  of 
many  devices  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  cars 
by  separate  or  individually  operated  motors.      Air 

tor'ca«°"  motors  were  suggested  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
cars  were  driven  by  motors,  operated  either  by  air 
under  great  pressure  in  metallic  cylinders  placed 
under  the  car  bodies,  or  even  by  liquefied  air.  None 
of  these  methods  of  propulsion,  however,  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  clumsy,  under-running  cable,  with 
its  unmechanical  appliances,  continued  in  use. 

Finally,  however,  the  electric  propulsion  of  street 
cars  came  into  use,  and  with  its  advent  other  svs- 
•irectcar*.  tcms  wcrc  rapidly  replaced.  Now  we  have  elec- 
trically driven  street  cars,  each  car  being  provided 
with  a  number  of  separate  electric  motors,  operated 
by  current  generated  at  a  distant  power-house,  and 
conveyed  over  a  line  of  conductors  either  by  means 
of  an  overhead  or  an  underground  wire.  The  cur- 
rent is  taken  from  the  trolley  wire  by  means  of  a 
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travelling  contact  whed,  attached  to  the  trolley  pole 
in  a  manner  that  is  familiar  to  all;  or  it  is  taken 
off  a  conducting  wire  by  means  of  an  under-running 
trolley. 

The  system  of  electric  traction  by  separate  elec- 
trically driven  motors  is  now  so  successful  that  it 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  for  steam  tr^kn 
roads;  for,  the  electric  car  is  no  longer  limited  toTncuoD? 
operation  within  city  limits,  but  now  extends  from 
town  to  town,  in  many  locations,  paralleling  existing 
steam  roads. 

With  the  modern  method  of  cheap  and  rapid  elec- 
tric transit,  it  has  become  possible  for  workers  to 
live  at  comparatively  great  distances  from  the  more  tnSSat  and 

the  irroirth 

densely  built  up  portions  of  the  city.  Consequently,  oi  clnet. 
nearly  all  cities  have  gradually  expanded  in  area, 
and  with  this  expansion  has  occurred  a  marked  un- 
settling of  real  estate  values.  There  was  originally 
a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  necessarily  lim- 
ited desirable  tracts  of  land  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  large  cities,  and  readily  accessible  by  the  old 
street-car  systems,  or  the  cable  roads.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  the  great  extension  of  electrically  driven 
trolley  cars,  when  it  is  only  a  matter  of  an  additional 
half  hour  or  so,  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  far  better  locations,  the  high  prices  formerly  de- 
manded for  specially  located  outlying  lots  in  a  city 
have  markedly  decreased. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  general 
principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism,   some  ofgiememof 
the  applications  of  these  sciences  to  the  economic  ny*iS*^'y 
arts  often  appear  to  possess  an  exceedingly  un-^^ifapp^ 
canny  element,  so  that  the  ignorant  might  almost  be3SJi?",Jtty. 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  living  in  a  world  of 
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magicians  and  genii,  instead  of  only  very  up-to- 
date  and  matter-of-fact  people.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  electric  propulsion  of  the  street  car 
myStcrTof  ^^at  we  are  now  considering.  All  that  the  public 
propulsion,  can  actually  see  is  what  the  motorman  does,  sav- 
ing, of  course,  the  occasional  flashing  that  occurs 
at  the  trolley  wheel,  or  between  the  car  wheels  and 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  motorman  turns  a 
handle  connected  with  a  metallic  box  at  his  left- 
hand  side,  the  car  is  immediately  propelled  as  though 
some  unseen  genie  had  taken  it  in  his  grasp  and  was 
hurrying  with  it  along  the  streets.  Where  does  the 
energy  which  drives  the  car  come  from?  The  trol- 
ley wire  looks  the  same  when  the  car  is  moving  as 
it  did  before  the  car  began  to  move.  These  diffi- 
culties, of  course,  at  once  disappear  when  the  theory 
of  the  matter  is  understood. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all  the  old 

fairy  stories  appear  to  have  been  purposely  framed 

so  as  to  recite  as  possible  only  the  most  improb- 

5f.*a«'      able,  if,  indeed,  not  impossible,  things.     Take,  for 

CMmi^r**  example,  the  story  of  the  prince  who  was  in  trouble 

Jhi'a^e'     to  find  horses  to  properly  mount  his  army,  and  note 

and*geSii.    the  wouderful   power   his   fairy  godmother   gave 

him  of  bringing  a  splendid  horse,  fully  equipped 

and  ready  for  work,  up  out  of  the  ground  whenever 

he  stamped  his  foot — a  horse  for  each  stamp.  Could 

anything  apparently  be  more  improbable  than  such 

a  story?     Could  the  intellect  of  man  ever  hope  to 

be  able,  not  only  to  render  such  a  story  true,  but 

even  to  do  vastly  more  than  claimed  by  this  old 

story?      And   yet   the  motorman   of  the  modem 

street  car  can  do  all  this,  and  even  much  more ;  for, 

when  he  taps  on  the  ground,  by  turning  the  handle 

of  the  switch  at  his  left-hand  side,  he  brings  up  out 

of  the  ground  not  a  single  horse  only,  but,  in  the 
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case  of  the  modem  street-car,  equipped  as  it  is 
with  four  separate  electric  motors,  one  attached  to 
each  driving  wheel,  as  many  as  150  horses,  ue,  150 
electric  horse-power.  Moreover,  these  horses  are 
better  trained  than  any  that  are  produced  either  in 
actuality  to-day,  or  in  the  imagination  of  the  old 
fairy  story,  for  they  can  all  be  made  to  pull  soSSSt*. 
nearly  together  that  the  loss  or  lack  of  efficiency  ^*  ****"^ 
is  extremely  small.  Moreover,  the  electric  horses 
called  out  of  tjje  ground  at  the  tap  of  the  motor- 
man,  when  all  their  work  is  done,  can  be  silently 
dismissed  through  the  ground  back  to  their  stable; 
viz.,  to  the  power-house  where  the  electric  cjirrent 
is  produced,  and,  moreover,  when  at  their  stalls 
in  such  house,  can  be  better  fed  or  nourished  by 
the  coal  burned  under  the  boilers  of  the  central 
station,  than  can  the  more  substantial  horses  be  fed 
with  the  oats  and  hay  necessary  in  such  cases.  Is 
not  the  reality,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  street  railway,  even  more  strange  than  in 
the  case  of  the  fairy  story  ? 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  system 
of  electric  propulsion  for  street  cars,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  electric  arts. 

The  first  three  applications  of  the  electric  propul- 
sion of  cars  were  made  between  the  years  1834  andworkenin 
1840,  in  the  United  States,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Eng- electric 
land,  in  the  above-mentioned  order. 

Thomas  Davenport,  the  Vermont  blacksmith  al- 
ready referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  toThomw 
apply  for  a  patent  for  an  electric  motor  for  the  driv-  of  vermom 
ing  of  street-cars.     Davenport's  first  motor  was 
constructed  in  1834.     In  1835,  he  had  cc^^t>a5:X^^ 
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a  small  circular  railway,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
which  he  operated  a  motor-drawn  car.  His  pat- 
ent, entitled  an  "Application  of  magnetism  and  elec- 
tro-magnetism to  propelling  machinery,"  was  the 
first  United  States  patent  ever  taken  out  for  an  elec- 
tric motor.  It  is  evident  that  the  official  examiner 
in  the  Department  of  Electricity,  during  these  early 
days,  was  either  an  extremely  liberal  man,  or  else 
he  regarded  the  motor  of  Davenport  as  an  inven- 
tion of  great  novelty,  since  he  granted  Davenport 
the  following  exceedingly  broad  claim:  viz.,  "Apply- 
ing magnetic  and  electro-magnetic  power  as  a  mov- 
ing principle  for  machinery,  or  in  any  other  substan- 
tially the  same  principle.'' 

The  Scottish  inventor  was  Robert  Davidson,  who, 
DavfdLn    in  1838,  invented  the  electric  motor  which  he  applied 
of  Scotland.  £^^  the  driviug  of  a  small  locomotive,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

The  English  invention  was  made  in  1840,  by 
Henry  Pinkus,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  a  system  of  electric  propulsion  of  cars,  by  means 
Henry  of  curreut  from  voltaic  apparatus  placed  in  a  cen- 
Enffiand.  tral  statiou  or  buried  underground ;  or,  as  he  stated 
in  the  specification  of  his  English  patent,  by  erecting 
a  central  station  in  which  an  electric  battery  or  bat- 
teries are  placed,  or  constructing  wells  or  tanks,  too 
deep  in  the  ground  to  interfere  with  agricultural 
operations.  Pinkus  proposed  to  apply  electric  pro- 
pulsion to  carriages  on  ordinary  roads  (automo- 
biles?), or  on  vessels  afloat.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  did  anything  more  than  theo- 
rize concerning  this  method  of  electric  propulsion. 
Unlike  the  preceding  inventors,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  put  his  inventions  into  actual  practice. 
He  liad,  however,  evidently  given  considerable  study 
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to  the  subject  of  the  electric  propulsion  of  cars,  car- 
riages and  boats;  for,  as  early  as  1834,  he  had  taken 
out  a  British  patent  for  "An  improved  method  ovi^^Son 
an  apparatus  for  communicating,  and  transmitting,  jiuiS^ 
or  extending  motive  power  by  means  whereof  car- *"**  ^«««**- 
riages  or  wagons  may  be  propelled  on  railways  or 
common  roads,  and  vessels  may  be  propelled  on 
canals."     This  invention  relates  to  a  pneumatic  rail- 
way, in  which  magnetic  attraction  was  to  be  em- 
ployed for  governing  the  air  supplied  to  the  motor. 

In  1847,  Moses  G.  Farmer  constructed  and  ex- Farmer, 
hibited  an  electro-magnetic  locomotive,  capable  of 
drawing  a  car  carrying  two  passengers. 

In  185 1,  Page,  in  America,  made  a  trial  trip  of 
an  electric  locomotive  between  Washington,  D.  C.,^*** 
and  Bladensburg,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
already  referred  to. 

In  1879,  George  Green,  in  America,  invented  an 
electric  motor  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Farmer,  Grc«o. 
but  containing  several  important  improvements. 
Green  applied  for  a  United  States  patent  for  this 
motor  as  early  as  1879,  but  his  application  was 
placed  in  interference,  and  the  patent  to  him  did 
not  issue  until  1891.  In  1879,  Siemens  &  Halske,  in 
Germany,  constructed  and  operated  an  electric  rail- &  Haiike. 
way  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Berlin.  The 
current  required  for  driving  the  locomotive  in  this 
railway  was  obtained  from  a  central  station,  the 
airrent  required  for  the  motors  being  taken,  by 
means  of  a  travelling  contact  or  shoe,  fpom  a  third 
rail  placed  between  the  two  tracks. 

But  all  the  eflForts  of  these  inventors  successfully 
to  apply  the  electric  motor  to  the  operation  ot  stce^v 
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railways  failed,  because  the  dynamo-electric  machine 
Why  the  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  it 
tSJi^fa?ilS"' ^  readily  and  cheaply  supply  the  driving  current. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  until  Gramme 
greatly  in^roved  the  dynamo,  and  it  had  become 
generally  known  that  any  good  dynamo  was  capa- 
ble also  of  acting  as  a  motor,  that  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  electrically  driven  street  cars  became  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  many  inven- 
tions that  were  made  as  soon  as  the  facts,  above  re- 
iSw  ISii,    ferred  to,  became  self-evident,  it  will  suffice  to  call 
w^  Field,    attention  to  an  application  made  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  by  Edison,  on  June  5,  1880,  for  an 
electric  railway.     This  application  was  placed  in  in- 
terference with  a  caveat  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  on 
May  21,  1879,  by  Stephen  D.  Field,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Germany.  Siemens* 
application  was  subsequently  thrown  out  of  the  office, 
and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  litigation,  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  awarded  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion to  Field,  and  granted  him  a  patent  for  the  com- 
rafiwi^!'^*^  bination  of  an  electric  motor,  operated  by  means  of 
current  from  a  stationary  source  of  electricity  con- 
ducted through  the  rails.     Long  before  this  award, 
however,  a  consolidation  of  the  Field  and  Edison 
Electric      interests  was  effected,  and  a  company,  called   the 
Company    ElcctHc   Railway  Company  of  the  United   States, 
un^t^d       was  incorporated  to  exploit  the  patents  of  both  in- 
ventors. 

In  1 88 1,  Field  constructed  and  operated  a  railroad 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  In  1883,  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  of  the  United  States  constructed  and 
operated  a  railway  at  the  Chicago  Railw^ay  Exposi- 
tion.    The  electric   locomotive  employed    for   this 
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work,  called  "The  Judge,"  after  Chief-Justice  Field, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  shown  inj'23^. 
Fig.  262.    On  this  railroad  both  generator  and  dy- 
namo consisted  of  the  same  type  of  apparatus:  viz., 
a  shunt-wound  dynamo  of  the  Weston  Company's 
manufacture.     A  central  rail  was  employed  for  con-  n»^ 
veying  the  current  to  the  motors,  the  tracks  beingRTr"" 
used  for  the  return  circuit.     In  order  to  lessen  the 
resistance  of  the  tracks,  the  joints  between  succes- 
sive rails  were  bridged  or  bonded  by  conductors 
consisting  of  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire. 


Blcctrk 

tbeCbiogo 

Railmj 

Bxpoillloo. 
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In    1881,   Edison  built  a  railroad  track,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  near  his  residence  at  Menlo  g^,,,!^,. 
Park,  New  Jers^,  on  which  he  operated  a  car  by^JJj^ 
an  electric  locomotive,  shown  in  Fig.  263.     Here,  j^J^^j 
as  in  the  case  of  Field's  locomotive,  both  generator 
and  motor  consisted  of  two  dynamos  of  the  same 
type,  EdiscMi  employing  for  this  purpose  dynamos 
of  his  own  construction.     After  these  early  rail- 
roads, many  others  were  constructed,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  until  improvements  in  the  art 
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bad  brought  the  system  of  electric  railroad  proptil- 
sion  up  to  the  highly  developed  condition  that  it  is 
in  to-day. 

RApid  We  have  thus  very  briefly  given  a  few  only  of  the 

S^SS**'  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  electric 
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Street  railway.  The  growth  of  this  system  of  car 
propulsion  has  been  phenomenally  rapid.  There 
were  no  electric  street  railways  in  commercial  oper- 
ation prior  to  1886.  In  1890,  out  of  the  789  street 
railway  companies  then  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  144  employed  electric  cars.  Out  of  a  total 
of  32,505  cars,  2,895  were  electrically  propelled. 
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The  electric  cars,  however,  covered,  proportionately, 
a  greater  extent  of  track  per  car,  the  electric  cars 
running  on  some  1,262  miles  of  track  out  of  the  to- 
tal 8,123  miles  employed  by  both  systems.  In  1890, 
while  the  number  of  both  horse  cars  and  cable  cars 
in  actual  service  had  markedly  decreased,  the  elec- 
tric cars  showed  a  great  gain.  For  example,  the 
horse  cars  had  decreased  from  a  total  of  22,408  to 
1,489,  cable  cars  from  5,089  to  4,250,  while  electric 
cars  had  increased  to  50,658,  and  the  total  miles  of 
track  to  17,969. 

In  1890,  the  total  capital  and  funded  debt  for  all 
street-car    roads   was   slightly   over   $363,000,000, 
while,  in  1900,  the  total  capital  and  funded  debt 
for  871  railway  systems,  chiefly  electric,  was  slightly  of"JSphli 
over  $1,800,000,000,  or  five  times  the  figures  of  thCiS^ttSrt 
previous  decade.     Nevertheless,  on  this  vast  capi-'***'^^ 
talization,  there  was  apparently  an  earning  capacity 
of  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.     The  12th  Census 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  following  interesting 
data  concerning  this  matter: 

"In  the  earlier  days,  such  as  those  of  1890,  a  car 
with  a  pair  of  small  motors  of  15  horse-power  each 
was  well  equipped,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average,  per  motor,  in  1900,  is  apparently  over  40 
horse-power,  while  more  motors  were  produced  than  ououiion 
the  new  cars  would  require  if  equipped  with  but  2suiwRe^ 
motors  each.      This  discrepancy  is  explained  notwihCeniui 
only  by  the  large  exports  of  electric-railway  appara- 
tus, but  by  the  tendency  to  renew  the  old  motors 
and  increase  steadily  the  capacity  of  the  motors  un- 
der the  newer  cars.     Moreover,  there  was  a  notable 
extension  of  rural  and  elevated  railway  work,  call- 
ing for  heavier  motors,  and  frequently  involving  the 
putting  of  4  motors  under  each  car,  i  on  each  axle. 
Not  included  in  this  report  are  158  electric  locomo- 
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tives,  valued  at  $288,071,  nearly  all  for  mining'  pur- 
poses, included  in  the  report  on  locomotives  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sanborn. 

"No  separate  itemization  has  been  made  in  the 
present  report  of  the  dynamos — i.e.,  'generators' 
built  for  street  railway  work,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  keep  separate  the  supplies  required  by 
this  large  industry.  To  differentiate  between  dy- 
namos built  for  railway  work  and  those  built  for 
Bnormout  q^j^^j.  ^ork  is  becoming  daily  more  difficult,  espe- 
SuiSfer  cially  where  all  classes  of  service  depend,  as  they 
SStonf*'  now  frequently  do,  upon  the  utilization  of  some  dis- 
tant water-power.  The  requirements  of  the  industry 
are,  however,  enormous,  and  the  data  in  hand  show 
that  in  the  ten  years  bet  wen  1890  and  1900,  the  rail- 
way power  plants  of  the  United  States  had  installed, 
available  for  traction  purposes,  about  1,000,000- 
horse-power  of  dynamos  to  feed  current  to  motor 
cars  of  a  capacity  of  somewhat  over  2,000,000-horse- 
power.  In  the  same  ratio,  the  660,000-horse-power 
produced  in  1899- 1900,  ^ts  shown  by  the  present  fig- 
ures, would  require  about  330,ooo-horse-powet-  dy- 
namo capacity  in  the  station  plant,  or  a  little  less 
than  half  the  dynamo  production  for  that  period,  as 
shown  by  the  table  of  dynamo  manufacture.  These 
figures  appear  reasonably  consistent  with  the  state 
of  the  electrical  industry  as  gathered  from  observa- 
tion of  its  evolution  and  tendencies/' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE   ELECTRIC   STREET   RAILWAY 

'Durixig  the  past  few  years  electric  traction  work  has  been 
passing  through  a  transition  period,  outgrowing  the  restricted 
limits  of  city  surface  traffic  and  encroaching  upon  a  class  of 
work  hitherto  accomplished  with  the  steam  locomotive.  The 
broadening  of  the  electric  traction  field  has  necessitated  con- 
siderable development  in  the  motive  power,  and  the  transmis- 
sion and  collection  of  electrical  energy." — Notes  on  Modern 
Electric  Railway  Practice:  Albert  H.  Armstrong 

IN  the  electric  street  railway  as  it  exists  to-day, 
the  cars  are  propelled  oyer  a  track  laid  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  motors  are 
connected  directly  to  the  driving  axles  of  the  car, 
and  take  the  current  required  to  operate  them  either 
from  an  overhead  conductor  called  a  trolley  wire, 
by  means  of  a  travelling  conductor,  called  a  trolley,  J**^^' 
or,  from  an  underground  conductor,  by  means  ofj^^*^ 
a  travelling  conductor,  placed  under  the  car  body. 
Sometimes  a  metallic  circuit  is  provided  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  current  to  the  generators  at  the  central 
power-house,  where  the  driving  current  is  produced, 
but  generally,  the  track  and  ground,  aided,  as  a  rule, 
by  return  conductors,  are  employed. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  size  of  street  cars 
has  greatly  increased.     This  is  especially  the  case, 
both  in  the  interurban  lines,  or  lines  between  neigh-  JJ^Tter 
boring  cities,  and  in  suburban  lines,  or  lines  at  thcSJiJ^n^ 
outskirts  of  cities,  where  higher  speeds  and  heavier  SSJSred. 
traffic  have  necessitated  longer  car  bodies.     Conse- 
quently,  more  powerful   motive  power  has  beetv 
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required,  both  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  cars,  and  the  increase  in  the  speed  at  which 
they  travel  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 
S^dk  four.  Moreover,  in  electric  systems  the  stoppages  are  more 
2^^nent  frequent  than  in  the  case  of  steam  roads,  so  that  the 
ability  to  attain  a  high  speed  very  soon  after  start- 
ing adds  an  additional  need  for  a  greater  driving 
power.  By  reason  of  all  these  demands  on  the  driv- 
ing power,  it  is  now  very  common  to  install  four 
separate  electric  motors  on  each  car  truck,  each 
motor  being  directly  connected  to  a  car  axle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  264,  which  represents  a  double  car- 
truck  with  an  equipment  of  four  separate  electric 
motors,  one  of  which  is  directly  connected  to  each 
car  axle. 


Pic.  364.~Double  Electric  Car  Trucks,  with  Four- motor  Equipment.      Note 
here  that  a  separate  motor  is  provided  for  each  car  axle. 

The  body  of  the  street  car  is  supported  on  what 
is  called  a  car  truck.  Sometimes  a  single  truck  is 
and  car  uscd,  provided  with  two  separate  axles.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  two  sepa- 
rate trucks,  one  at  each  end  of  the  car.  In  such 
cases,  the  car  is  supported  on  a  swivel  centre  on 
each  truck.  Sometimes,  indeed,  three  trucks  are 
employed,  the  centre  truck  being  movable.  This  is 
specially  applicable  in  the  case  of  long  rapid-run- 
ning cars.  In  such  case  the  car  body  is  supported 
on  the  centres  of  the  end  trucks,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  readily  turn  on  them,  the  centre  truck  being  car- 
ried between  them. 

A  modem  form  of  electric  street  car,  with  the  car 
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body  mounted  on  a  double  truck,  and  provided  with 
a  4-motor  equipment,  is  shown  in  Fig.  265.  This 
car  is  of  the  type  in  which  the  driving  current  is 
taken  itom.  an  overhead  troUey  wire  or  conductor  ^^tm- 
by  means  of  the  well-known  trolley  pole,  and  is  one"*""'' 
of  the  cars  employed  by  the  International  Traction 
Company,  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  total  weight 
of  the  car  body,  including  the  trucks  and  the  four 
separate  motors,  is  44,400  lb.  Each  motor  wdglis 
2,100  tb.,  so  that  some  8,400  lb.  of  the  total  weight 
comes  from  the  motors  alone     Although,  as  in  the 


case  of  all  locomotors,  or  travelling  motors,  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  economy,  to  reduce  cmh 
as  far  as  possible  the  weight  of  the  motor  a 
yet,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  wei^t  is  r 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  adhesion  of  the  car  to"* 
the  trade  to  readily  permit  the  speed  to  rapidly  mo 
up  on  starting  over  slippery  rails  covered  with  ice 
or  snow.     Within  reasonable  limits,  therefore,  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  a  car,  so  far  from  being 
objecttooaUe,  is  necessuy  for  proper  <qieratian. 


Two 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  employing  four  separate 
motors,  two  larger  motors  are  used,  having'  the 
same  aggregate  horse-power.  An  advantag^e  is 
thus  gained  in  a  smaller  aggregate  weight;  i.e., 
7,330  lb.  for  the  two  motors,  as  against  the  8,400 
lb.  for  the  four  motors,  and  also  a  slight  economy  in 
the  driving  power,  the  efficiency  of  the  two  motors 
being  87  per  cent  as  against  84  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  the  four  motors.  But  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  greater  advantage  of  enabling  the  car 
to  rapidly  gain  its  full  speed,  after  stoppages,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  small  loss  of  power.  More- 
over, the  four  separate  motors,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  greater  radiating  surface,  tend  to  heat  much 
less  than  two  motors.  The  total  horse-power  of  the 
four-motor  equipment  represented  in  the  preceding 
figures  is  150  horse-power. 


tit-  *U.— Railway  Molor  ud  Gear  Cik.  WstinehouK  Company'i   Type. 


A  street-car  motor  is  always  series-wound,  and  is 
generally  of  the  quadripolar  type,  that  is.  employs 
four  separate  magnet  poles  for  its  field.  Since  the 
-  electric  motor  is  hung  beneath  the  car  body,  where 
.  a  comparatively  small  space  is  allotted  it,  the  field 
magnets  are  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  have 
their  cores  formed  of  steel  in  place  of  cast-iron. 
Car  motors  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  dust  and 
mud  from  the  street.  They  are  therefore  provided 
with  a  dust  and  mud  proof  case,  as  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  car  motor  of  the  Westinghouse  Company's 
Qrpe  represented  in  Fig.  266.     Here  the  motor  is 
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contained  within  the  case  represented  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  smaller  case  at  the  left- 
hand  side  being  the  gear  case.  The  same  motor, 
with  a  part  of  its  field  lowered  so  as  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  armature,  is  shown  in  Fig.  267. 
Here  the  pinion,  the  name  given  to  the  toothed 
wheel  connected  directly  with  the  armature  shaft,  ^^^Vm 
is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  while  the  gear  ^im' 
that  engages  with  the  pinion,  when  the  motor  is  in  "  ' 
a  position  for  operating,  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure.  A  portion  of  each  of  the  two  field-mag- 
net poles  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  to- 


pic. i6r.— Houv  of  Plfiirc  ia&,  with  one-half  o(  Held  lomnd  1< 


gether  with  the  commutator,  which,  in  this  case, 
contains  more  than  100  separate  segments,  and  is 
provided  with  carbon  brushes  not  here  shown. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  uniform,  steady  running 
of  the  car,  the  wheels  are  always  made  with  their 
tread  or  running  faces  of  chilled  or  hardened  steel, 
so  as  to  increase  their  wearing  resistance.  Them 
wheels  are  provided  with  brakes,  operated  either  by  " 
hand  or  by  means  of  omipressed  air.  The  com- 
pressed air  for  this  purpose  is  contained  within  a 
strong  metallic  cylinder,  placed  below  the  car  body, 
being  forced  into  the  cylinder  by  the  acticm  of  an 
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electrically  driven  pump.  This  pump  can  often  be 
heard  operating  when  the  car  has  came  to  rest.  The 
electric  motor  which  drives  the  pimip  is  automati- 
cally thrown  on,  and  removed  from  the  pump  as 
soon  as  the  air  pressure  has  reached  certain  prede- 
termined limits.  Sometimes  a  system  of  electro- 
magnetic brakes  is  employed.  The  system  of  pneu- 
matic brakes,  however,  gives  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  car  wheels 
to  the  tracks  during  wet  weather,  eqiecially  wten 
these  are  covered  with  ice  or  snow,  a  small  quantity 
of  sand  is  poured  over  the  track  from  a  box  called 
the  sand  box,  placed  where  it  is  readily  controlled  by 
the  motorman.  When  the  car  wheds  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere  to  the  brake,  and  thus  slip  or  slide  over 
the  track,  unless  the  tread  of  the  wheel  has  been 
properly  chilled,  the  wheel  is  apt  to  flatten  at  one 
Flat  wheels  or  morc  plaocs.  In  this  way  a  very  unpleasant 
jarring  motion  occurs  at  regular  intervals.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  a  wheel  once  becomes  flattened,  the 
amount  of  flattening  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to 
decrease. 

We  will  now  examme  m  some  little  detail  the 
manner  in  which  the  motorman  placed  on  the  front 
controller,  platform  of  the  car  is  enabled  to  start  or  stop  the 
car,  to  change  the  direction  of  its  motion,  as  well  as 
to  vary  the  speed  at  which  it  is  moving.  This  is 
done  by  the  use  of  a  device  called  the  series-paraHel 
controller,  placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  car 
platform,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  268.  Here  the  motor- 
man  stands  with  his  right  hand  on  the  handle  of  a 
hand  brake,  H,  and  with  his  left  on  the  handle  of 
the  controller.  The  series-parallel  controller  consists 
of  a  complex  form  of  switch,  by  means  of  whidi 
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dectric  connecti<His  or  discwinections  are  made  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  start  and  stop  the  car,  to  re* 
verse  its  direction,  or  to  alter  its  speed. 


Fig.  itl.-Car  VdilbiiJe,  ihowing 


If  the  front  case  of  such  a  controller  is  opened, 
the  inside  will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  269,  which 


represents  a  series-parallel  controller  suitable  for  a 
car  equipped  with  two  separate  electric  motors. 
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Construc- 
tion and 
operation 
of  series- 
parallel 
controller. 


By  turning  the  switch  handle  J  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  the  circuits,  both  of  the  separate 
motors  and  a  number  of  resistances  connected  with 
them,  are  so  varied  as  to  cause  the  speed  of  rotation 
and  the  power  developed  to  gradually  increase  as 
the  switch  handle  is  moved  over  the  top  of  the  con- 
troller box  from  its  position  of  rest  to  its  furthest 
possible  position,  and  to  successively  decrease  such 
speed  and  the  amount  of  power  developed,  as  the 
controller  handle  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Action  of 
the  con- 
troller out< 
lined. 


The  amount  of  movement  which  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  switch  handle  in  order  to  ensure  certain 
combinations  of  motors  and  resistance  coils  is  indi- 
cated by  notdies  placed  at  the  top  of  the  controller 
box.  As  the  handle  is  turned,  metallic  contacts 
placed  on  the  vertical  rod  connected  with  the  switch 
handle  are  brought  into  electric  connection  with 
other  metallic  contact  pieces,  and  so  the  different 
combinations  are  effected.  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  this  somewhat  complex 
series  of  connections  and  disconnections,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that,  as  the  switch  handle  is  moved 
further  and  further  from  its  position  of  rest,  the 
motors  are  first  connected  in  series  with  the  resist- 
ance coils  and  with  each  other;  then  these  resistance 
coils  are  gradually  cut  out  from  the  circuit  of  the 
motors;  the  motors  are  then  connected  in  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  with  means  for  varying  the 
strength  of  their  fields. 


Since  the  strength  of  the  current  employed  for 

Magnetic    driving  street-cars  is  fairly  great,  there  is  a  tendency 

ofweon-  for  powerful  arcs  to  be  formed  between  the  various 

°  "*       contact  pieces  on  breaking  the  circuit.     In  order  to 

prevent  these  arcs  from  injuring  the  controller  box 

by  burning  out  its  contacts,  an  ingenious  aiq[>liGa- 
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tion  has  been  made  of  magnetically  blowing  out  the 
arc  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  flux  that  is 
produced  by  an  electro-magnet  whose  coils  are  trav- 
ersed by  the  current  that  is  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain the  arc  In  this  way  it  is  impossible  for 
dangerous  arcs  to  be  maintained,  except  mo- 
mentarily. 

The  switches  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
troller are  provided   for  cutting  out  one  of  the 


Pic.  a7o.~Brackct  Supports  for  Single-track  Road. 

motors  on  the  car  in  case  it  should  become  acci- 
dentally injured.    The  small  switch  handle  K  placed  f<JroSSect. 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  controller  box  is  for  JSSil^i^ 
the  purpose  of  reversing  the  direction  of  current"*****^ 
through  the  motor  armatures,  thus  changing  the  di- 
rection of  rotation,  and,  consequently,  the  direction 
in  which  the  car  is  driven. 

There  is  generally  provided  on  the  trolley  wires 
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of  Street-car  lines  a  continuous  electric  pressure  of 
500  volts.  We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  con- 
ductors by  means  of  which  this  pressure  sends  an 
tiSiSy  V'iJe  electric  current  through  the  motors,  and  thus  drives 
the  car.  In  the  overhead  trolley  line,  the  trolley 
wire  or  conductor  is  suspended  over  the  street  or 
road-bed  immediately  above  the  track.  This  sus- 
pension is  effected  by  suitable  supports  placed  either 
on  iron  or  on  wooden  poles. 

Where  a  single  pole  is  employed  the  wire  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  brackets.    Where  only  a  single 


Fig.  171.— Bracket  Supports  for  Double-track  Road. 


track  is  used  the  pole  P  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
track,  so  that  the  arm  A  may  project  over  the  centre 
of  the  track,  as  shown  in  Fig.  270.  Where  a  double- 
track  road  is  to  be  provided  with  trolley  wires,  the 
poles  are  provided  with  two  separate  bracket  arms, 
B,  B,  each  of  which  carries  a  trolley  wire  (Fig.  271), 
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suitably  insulated  frcm  the  poles  by  means  of  insu- 
lators placed  at  h,  m. 

In  the  span-wire  system  of  suspension,  the  poles 
are  placed  directly  opposite  one  another  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street  or  road,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  272, 
at  P,  P,  and  the  span-wire,  S,  S,  S,  of  iron  or  steel, 
is  extended  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Insulators 
n,  «,  are  provided  for  the  support  of  the  trolley 
wires  where  two  tracks  are  employed,  or  a  single 


F16.  •»».— span- wire  Sapponi 


insulator  where  there  is  but  a  single  track.  The 
span-wires  are  attached  to  the  poles  by  means-  of 
suitably  shaped  iron  clamps^ 


Since  the  trolley  wires  are  bare  or  uninsuiatei 
should  a  telegraph  or  telephone  wire,  which  is  also 
bare,  accidentally  fall,  and  come  into  contact  with 
the  trolley  wire,  dangerous  fires  may  be  caused  t^cm^l 
currents  sent  through  rtie  telegraph  or  telephone  lUnK™ 
wires.    For  the  same  reason,  should  high  pfessure**^ 
electric  light  or  power  wires  come  into  contact  with 
the  bare  trolley  wire,  a  dangerous  current  may  thus 
be  sent  into  the  car.    In  order  to  avoid  both  of  these 
dangers,  wires  called  goanl  wires  are  eniQhried. 
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These  are  of  two  different  kinds;  viz.,  span  guard 
wires,  extending  across  the  street  from  pole  to  pole 
immediately  above  the  trolley  wire,  and  running 
guard  wires,  extending  parallel  with  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  trolley  wires.  Both  of  these  guard 
wires  are  necessary.  When  properly  placed,  they 
practically  remove  all  dangers  of  accidental  con- 
tact with  the  bare  trolley  wire. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  trolley  wire  bears  a 
constant  pressure  of  500  volts,  it  might,  in  most 
cases,  send  a  powerful  current  through  telephone 
2^^^  or  telegraph  wires  that  accidentally  came  in  contact 
tey^iroi  with  it.  So  far  as  human  life  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  constant  pressure  of  500  volts  can, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  safely  borne  by  the  hu- 
man body,  although,  in  some  cases,  death  has  en- 
sued from  accidental  contact  with  a  live  trolley  wire. 
In  streets  where  trolley  wires  are  placed  near  wires 
carrying  the  dangerous  arc  currents,  or  transmit- 
ting alternating  currents,  the  contact  of  a  trolley- 
wire  with  such  conductors  might  readily  produce 
instant  death  to  people  touching  it.  So  far  as  acci- 
dental contact  with  an  ordinary  live  trolley  wire  by 
a  horse  is  concerned,  death  is  generally  produced 
whytroi-  by  a  full  discharge  of  the  current  through  the  ani- 
ISL  hoJiS!*  mal.  This  is,  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron 
shoes,  placed  on  the  feet  of  the  horse,  have  removed 
the  protection  which  nature  has  given  the  animal  in 
its  non-conducting  hoofs;  for,  the  iron  shoes,  pene- 
trated as  they  are  by  wrought-iron  nails,  convey  the 
dangerous  current  directly  into  the  body  of  the 
animal.  In  this  manner  the  animal  receives  a  fatal 
current. 

In  order  to  protect  the  motors  and  other  electric 
appliances  on  tihe  car  from  lightning  strokes^  some 
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form  of  lightning'  arrester  is  employed.  These  ar- 
resters are  made  of  various  forms,  and  consist  gen- 
erally of  devices  by  means  of  which  the  high  tension  i^^™' 
discharge  from  the  clouds  can  pass  safely  to  the 
ground  through  a  path  whose  resistance  is  too  high 
to  permit  its  being  traversed  by  the  working  cur- 
rent 

The  trolley  mechanism  for  transmitting  current 
from  the  trolley  wire  to  the  car  varies  according  to 


Fic,  ifj.-Stnct  Oi  w 

whccr,  r.  tb«  irolk 

the  character  of  the  system.  In  a  single  trolley 
system,  where  the  track  and  the  ground  are  used  for  i^£oi 
the  return  circuit,  either  with  or  without  regular 
return  conductors,  the  trolley  mechanism  consists 
of  the  following  well-known  parts;  viz.,  the  trolley 
wheel,  the  trolley  pole,  the  trolley  base,  and  the  trol- 
ley rope.  These  parts  are  shown  attached  to  a  street- 
car in  Fig.  273.    "Hie  trolley  pole  consists  generally 
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of  a  Steel  tube,  tapering  from  the  bottom  toward  the 
top.  This  pole  is  mounted  at  its  lower  end  on  a 
trolley  frame  or  base,  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  274.  Here  springs,  G,  are 
so  connected  between  the  base  and  the  pole  as  to 
exert  a  pull  against  the  trolley  pole,  by  means  of 
which  the  trolley  wheel  is  maintained  in  a  firm  pres- 
sure against  the  overhead  wire  or  conductor.  The 
pole  and  trolley  base  are  supported,  as  shown,  on  a 
vertical  axis,  V,  so  as  to  permit  a  revolution  about 
its  axis,  thus  allowing  the  trolley  wheel  to  turn  at 
curves  and  so  follow  the  trolley  wire,  as  well  as  to 


Pic.  374.— Trolley  Base,  showing  attachment  of  trolley  pole.    In  order  to  save 
space  the  upper  end  of  the  trolley  pole  is  represented  as  being  detached. 

ft 

permit  the  entire  trolley  mechanism  to  be  reversed 
when  it  is  desired  to  change  the  direction  in  which 
the  car  is  to  be  moved. 

The  trolley  wheel  T  is  made  of  gun  metal,  or 
other  hard  wearing  metal,  and  is  so  supported  as  to 
Srtionof**  be  capable  of  freely  rotating  as  it  is  carried  for- 
^vJSHS  ward  by  the  movement  of  the  car.  This  wheel,  as 
is  well  known,  is  caused  to  press  against  the  under 
surface  of  the  trolley  wire,  and  to  carry  off  current 
from  it  through  the  conducting  pole,  and  thence,  by 
conductors  in  the  body  of  the  car,  to  the  motors, 
lamps,  heaters,  etc.  The  trolley  wheel  is  deeply 
grooved,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  greater 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  trolley  wire  as  it 
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rolls  under  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
tlie  trolley  wheel  from  being  tlirown  off  tlie  trolley 
wire  or  conductor.     It  is  found  in  practice  by  no 
means  an  easy  problem  to  ensure  the  continued  {JoiTey^iS 
contact  of  tiie  trolley  wheel  with  the  trolley  wire,  {h,f iower 
the  wheel,  under  certain  circumstances,  being  fre-SJ^iJy 
quently  thrown  off  the  wire.     It  is  through   the"^*^^' 
trolley  base,   by  means  of  the  flexible  contact   it 
ensures  between  the  trolley  wheel  and  the  trolley 
wire,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  ensured  to  tlie  over- 
head wire  or  conductor  by  the  means  employed  for 
its  support  over  the  street  or  roadway,  that  a  con- 
tinuous contact  is  ensured  between  the  wheel  andTroiiey 
the  trolley  wire.     The  trolley  rope  r,  Fig.  27^,  is  for  '°p*- 
the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  trolley  pole  from 
the  wire  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  car. 

In  most  cases  the  trolley  mechanism  is  designed 
so  as  to  permit  the  pole  to  automatically  adjust  it- 
self to  the  varying  height  of  tlie  trolley  wire  above 
the  top  of  the  car.  In  cases  where  very  powerful 
electric  currents  are  employed  for  driving  the  mo-oouwe 
tors,  as  is  the  case  with  many  electric  locomotives,  i^^. 
as  well  as  in  some  other  instances,  a  double  trolley 
system  is  employed.  In  this  case  two  separate  con- 
ductors or  trolley  wires  are  placed  over  the  roadbed, 
and  two  separate  trolley  poles  and  wheels  employed. 
One  of  these  conductors  carries  the  current  to  one 
of  the  poles,  and  the  other  carries  it  back  to  the 
power-house,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  motors 
and  other  devices  on  the  locomotive  or  car. 

The  overhead  system  is  objectionable  in  some 
cases  by  reason  of  the  very  great  number  of  switches  nmo^inV 
that  exist  in  the  district  over  which  the  car  is  toiyvtem. 
nm;  or  the  district  is  one  in  which  legislation  has 
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forbidden  the  use  of  overhead  wires.  In  such  cases 
various  expedients  are  adopted  to  obtain  the  current 
by  other  means.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  under- 
running  trolley.  Here  a  trolley  wire  or  conductor 
is  placed  in  a  conduit  beneath  the  centre  of  the  car 
track,  and  a  travelling  contact,  called  the  shoe,  some- 
what similar  to  the  trolley  wheel,  is  connected  with 
a  conductor  that  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  road- 
bed, and  carries  the  current  taken  off  from  the  un- 
derground conductor  by  the  shoe  to  the  motors  in 
the  car. 

In  some  cases  a  system,  called  the  third-rail  sys- 
tem, is  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  current  by 
The  third-  the  travelling  motor.  This  third  rail  is  placed  be- 
JJlUm."*^  tween  the  regular  tracks,  and  a  cast-iron  contact  shoe 
is  employed  as  a  travelling  contact  to  take  the  cur- 
rent from  the  rail  as  it  is  carried  over  it  by  the 
movement  of  the  car.  Here  the  regular  tracks  are 
generally  employed  as  the  return  circuit.  Where  the 
third  rail  system  is  employed  in  places  like  elevated 
railroad  tracks  or  on  private  grounds,  to  which  the 
public  have  no  access,  all  three  tracks  are  in  what 
is  called  a  "live*'  condition,  that  is,  are  traversed  at 
all  times  by  electric  current.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  system  is  adopted  by  means  of  which  only 
that  part  of  the  track  which  lies  beneath  the  train 
is  automatically  rendered  active  by  the  passage  of 
magnetic  the  train  over  it.  Such  a  system  is  called  the  electro- 
SSem.  magnetic  system.  Here  the  motor  is  supplied  with 
current  by  a  number  of  cast-iron  contact-buttons, 
connected  through  electro-magnetic  switches  im- 
bedded in  the  car  track,  with  a  feeder-cable  laid  on 
one  side  of  the  track.  Only  those  contact-buttons 
which  lie  directly  beneath  the  locomotive  are  active ; 
the  rest  are  dead,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  receive  a  shock  from  contact  with  the  conductor. 
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The  trolley  wire  generally  employed  for  rail- 
roads using  500  volts  pressure  is  of  the  size  known 
as  No.  o,  of  the  American  wire  gauge.  This  wire  tey^HftT*" 
is  approximately  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
generally  made  of  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  so  that 
the  amount  of  sag,  being  small,  will  permit  compara- 
tively long  spans  to  be  employed  between  adjacent 
supports. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  wire  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  trolley  conductors,  a  system  of 
feeders  is  necessary,  as  in  the  system  of  the  distribu- 1^^ 
tion  of  current  over  constant-potential  mains  for 
feeding  incandescent  lamps.  In  the  trolley  car  feeder 
system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275,  separate  conductors, 


Pig.  •75.— Feeder  System  lor  Blcctric  Street  Cart. 

Fi,  F2,  F3,  F4,  are  connected  with  the  trolley  wire 
at  different  distances  from  the  power-house.  In 
such  a  case,  the  current  required  to  supply  the  car  . 
C,  at  some  distant  point  of  the  track,  is,  in  all  prob-  pomu. 
ability,  furnished  mainly  by  the  feeder  GFj,  the  rest 
of  the  feeders  being  comparatively  idle  so  far  as  this 
car's  supply  of  current  is  concerned.  The  points 
Fj,  Fj,  F3,  F4,  where  the  feeding  wires  are  con- 
nected with  the  trolley  wires,  are  called  the  feeding 
points.  In  rural  districts,  the  feeding  wires  are  gen- 
erally carried  on  overhead  poles,  and  within  the  city 
limits  in  underground  conductors.  Feeding  wires 
are  necessarily  heavy  conductors,  so  that  their  loca- 
tion overhead  is  very  unsightly  and  highly  objec- 
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tionable.  Moreover,  it  has  been  /found,  in  actual 
practice,  that,  in  climates  where  heavy  sleet  and 
gm'^tv.  wind  storms  occur,  although  the  expense  of  locat- 
fec*der*!**  i"S  fccdcr  wires  underground  is  greater  at  the  out- 
set, yet,  in  the  long  run,  when  the  expense  reqnirtd 
to  repair  the  damages  done  by  a  single  sleet  or  wind 
storm  is  taken  in  consideration,  the  system  of  un- 
derground feeders  is  less  expensive. 

The  heavy  cars  now  g^enerally  employed  in  dec- 
trie  street  railways  require  very  substantial  road- 
^SS^etiB    beds,  and  well-laid  tracks,  in  order  to  avoid  injonr 
neceisary.  ^^  ^^^  apparatus  by  jarring  and  }oltingf,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  annoyance  arising  from  the  f reqtient  Arow- 
ing  of  the  trolley  wheel  oflf  the  overhead  <x>ndnctor. 

In  the  best  construction,  heavy  steel  girder  rails 
are  employed  for  the  tracks.  These  are  either  laid 
Track  and  on  the  top  of  woodcu  slccpcrs,  to  which  they  are  at- 
conftruc  tachcd  by  spikes,  or  are  placed  on  longitudinal 
beams,  that  themselves  rest  on  sleepers.  The  road- 
bed is  covered  either  with  Belgian  blocks  or  with 
cement,  on  whose  surface  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  is 
placed.  The  common  practice,  now,  however,  is 
always  to  place  Belgian  blocks  along  the  side  of  the 
rails,  so  as  to  permit  the  tracks  to  be  readily  reached 
without  tearing  up  the  greater  part  of  the  street 
covering. 

Since  the  rails  are  employed  for  the  return  cir- 
cuit, in  order  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  this  circuit 
at  the  breaks  existing  between  contiguous  rails,  some 
form  of  rail  bond  is  employed  to  bridge  ov^  this 
space.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  sufficient  elec- 
tric connection  could  be  obtained  by  joining  the 
ends  of  the  rails  by  small  copper  wires,  the  two 
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tracks  also  being  connected  by  such  wires.  Econ- 
omy of  operation,  however,  soon  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  system  of  bonding,  and  now  a  great  lun 
variety  of  bonds  have  been  devised  for  the  more**®^*^* 
efficient  connection  of  the  ends  of  the  rails.  That 
shown  in  Fig.  276,  has  heavy  copper  wires  connect- 
ing the  contiguous  rails  in  the  manner  shown.  These 
bonds  are  formed  of  a  number  of  parallel  laid  copper 
wires  formed  into  loops  from  one  continuous  strand. 
Pure  copper  terminals  which  are  fused  on  the  ends 
of  these  loops  are  then  forged  to  exact  size  required. 
The  flat  parallel  wires  give  great  flexibility  to  the 
joint,  allowing  for  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  rails  without  undue  strain  on  the  terminals. 


Pic.  st^.— Form  of  Coil  Bond  and  Protected  Rail  Bond. 

So  important  is  the  thorough  electric  connection 
of  contiguous  street-car  rails  that  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  actually  welding  the  ends  of  the  rails  JJI^'^S 
together,  thus  practically  ensuring  the  presence  of  a  Jf  J^^ 
single  continuous  conductor  for  the  return  circuit. 
In  such  cases  powerful  electric  currents  are  passed 
between  the  ends  of  the  rails  sufficient  to  raise  them 
to  a  welding  temperature,  and  pieces  of  iron,  called 
chucks,  which  are  employed  in  place  of  the  regular 
fish  plates  between  contiguous  rails,  are  at  the  same 
time  so  heated  by  the  passage  of  the  current  that 
they  become  welded  to  the  rail,  the  whole  forming 
one  continuous  metallic  piece.  Another  method, 
which  is  somewhat  similar,  and  which  ensures  a 
practically  continuous  ground  return,  consists  in  ob- 
taining a  solid  bond  between  the  ends  of  the  rails  by 
pouring  cast  metal,  or  a  metallic  alloy,  in  between 
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a  metal  piece,  suitably  placed  in  the  position  of  tite 
ordinary  fish  plate. 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  a  good  electric  con- 
nection between  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  thus  err- 
suring  a  practically  continuous  ground  return  of  the 
""circuit,  not  twily  arises  from  the  reqtiired  economr 
of  working,  which  demands  as  small  a  resistance  of 
the  return  circuit  as  possible,  but  is  also  necessan- 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  tendency  to  destrtw 
neighboring  gas  and  water  pipes  by  a  process  known 
as  electrolytic  corrosion.  The  amount  of  this  cor- 
rosion can  be  rendered  practically  insignificant  by 
ensuring  a  good  electric  ground  return,  and  this  a 
good  bonding  system  does. 


Conpiny's  Tjpt. 


The  street-car  system  now  in  general  use  require 
a  large  amount  of  electricity  to  drive  the  cars.     In 
'■  other  words,  the  output  of  the  central  power  sta- 
tions, where  such  current  is  generated,  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  large.     This  current  is  produced  bf 
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specially  designed  and  constructed  dynamos  or  gen- 
erators, called  street  railway  generators.  In  all 
large  stations,  a  number  of  large  generators  are 
required.  A  street  railway  generator,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company's  type,  of  fairly  large  size,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2yy.  This  generator  is  of  the  direct- 
connected  type,  and  is  compound-wound,  being  over 
compounded,  so  that  the  potential  at  its  terminals 
increases  about  lo  per  cent  from  no  load  to  full 
load.  The  shunt  and  series  coils  are  separately 
wound,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed. 


-M^'^ 
-M^-^ 
-W^-^ 


Pio.  t76.— Connections  of  Gcneratore  to  But-ban  and   Peedert  at 

Central  Power-house. 

The  separate  generators  of  the  power-house  are 
connected  at  the  switchboard  to  two  main  conduc- 
tors, called  bus-bars.      This  is  seen  in  Fie.  278,9?**"**^****" 

^         '     '  of  fener- 

where,  for  purposes  of  simplicity,  only  the  bus-bars  gJ2I[bi?s 
and  the  connecting  switches  are  shown.     Here,  ^^It^^x* 
will  be  seen,  three  generators  are  placed  in  multiple"****®^- 
between  the  bus-bars  B  B,  and  B'  B'.    As  the  load  on 
the  station  increases,  the  different  generators  can  be 
connected  to  the  bus-bars  by  means  of  the  switches 
shown  at  S,,  S2,  S3.    The  bus-bar  BB  is  connected 
with  the  feeders  at  F,  while  the  bus-bar  B'B'  is 
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connected  with  the  track  and  the  ground-rettim  cir- 
cuit as  shown. 

As  is  well  known,  the  heating  and  lighting  cur- 
Eiectric  rent  for  the  car  is  taken  from  the  trolley  wire.  The 
car  heaters,  gj^^ric  car  heaters  are  generally  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  riser  below  the  car  seat,  a  number  of  separate 
heaters  being  employed  on  each  side  of  the  car.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  proper  ventilation,  the  air  that 
passes  through  the  electric  heater  should  be  taken 
from  outside  the  car. 

The    incandescent    electric    lamps    employed   on 
street  cars  are  of  the  particular  railway   type  al- 
streetrau-  ready  described,  being  carefully  anchored  to  pre- 
dS?<5Jt^"  vent  breakage  of  the  filaments  from  the  jarring  and 
finSil*^      jolting  to  which  they  are  exposed.     As  the  electric 
pressure  on   the  trolley  wires  is  generally   in  the 
neighborhood  of  500  volts,  these  lamps  are  placed 
across  the  mains  in  series,  i,e,,  to  conductors  con- 
nected with  the  trolley  wire  and  the  track  respec- 
tively, the  number  of  such  series-connected  lamps 
depending  on  the  particular  voltage  employed  in 
the  lamp.     Switches,  placed  in  convenient  positions 
in  the  car,  enable  the  lamps  to  be  readily  turned 
on  or  off. 

There  is  generally  placed  on  every  street-car  a 
switch,  called  the  canopy  switch,  which  is  provided 
^wFtcKr  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  current  to  be  shut 
off  from  the  car  in  case  of  accident.  In  some  car 
systems,  this  switch  is  replaced  by  an  automatic  elec- 
tro-magnetic circuit-breaker,  by  means  of  which, 
should  a  current  attempt  to  pass  through  the  motors 
stronger  than  they  are  capable  of  bearing,  an  elec- 
tro-magnet releases  the  switch  handle,  and  thus 
cuts  the  current  off  from  the  car,  in  which  case  the 
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conductor  or  motorman  is  able  to  at  once  turn  it  on 
again  by  resetting  the  switch.    This  switch  is  always  ^au^^^** 
provided  with  a  magnetic  blow-out,  for  the  purpose  broker, 
of  preventing  the  maintenance  of  a  dangerous  arc. 

We  have  thus  briefly  treated  of  some  only  of  the 
conveniences  that  are  found  on  the  ordinary  elec- 
tric street  car.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
show  how  great  an  improvement  this  system  of 
transportation  is  over  any  of  the  old  methods  em-SS^!^c 
ployed  for  carrying  passengers  from  one  part  of  a^  ^^^ 
city  to  another.  In  some  cars,  a  system  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic call  bell,  operated  by  push  buttons 
placed  in  convenient  positions  alongside  the  seats, 
has  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  motorman  or  conductor  to  the  de- 
sire of  a  passenger  to  have  the  car  stop. 


VtL  11.-22 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


ELECTRIC     LOCOMOTIVES 


"On  many  of  the  large  steam  railroad  systems  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  certain  sections  which  present  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam 
as  a  motive  power.  These  conditions  are  the  result  of  in- 
creasing density  of  population,  and  mean  that  better  and 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  are  needed  by  the  public  than 
are  provided  by  the  steam  road." — Notes  on  Electric  Traction 
under  Steam  Railway  Conditions:  Edward  C.  Boyntow 

TRICTLY  speaking,  an  electric  loconiotive  is 
a  movable  electric  motor,  or  locomotor,  and 
this  is  true  whether  such  motor  be  placei^cm 
a  structure  resembling  the  ordinary  locomotive,  on 
a  street  car,  or  on  a  boat.  Generally  speaking",  how- 
SSSotive  ever,  by  an  electric  locomotive  is  meant  a  structure 
focomotori.  driven  by  electric  motors,  that  is  intended  for  draw- 
ing a  train  of  cars,  employed  for  the  transportation 
either  of  freight  or  passenger  cars.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  electric  locomotives  are  very  generally 
employed  on  short  lines  of  railroad  for  switching 
purposes  at  the  terminals  of  the  road.  They  are  also 
extensively  used  in  various  industrial  establishments, 
such  as  steel  plants,  lumber  mills,  iron  furnaces,  and 
other  similar  localities,  for  general  hauling  purposes. 

Electric  locomotives  are  especially  serviceable  in 

Where       railroad  tunnels,  where  the  smoke  or  steam  escaping 

focomo-      from  a  steam  locomotive  would  render  the  confined 

especially   air  of  the  tunnel  unfit  to  breathe,  and,  in  all  prob- 

*  ability,  would  greatly  increase  the  mortality  in  case 

oi  accidents  occurrmg  \tv  the  tutitieL    They  are  read- 
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ily  employed  in  districts  where  water  power  is  abun- 
dant, on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  electric 
power  can  be  distributed ;  for,  here,  a  single  generat- 
ing station  can  readily  be  employed  to  furnish  th« 
current  necessary  to  drive  a  number  of  separate 
electric  locomotives. 

Generally  speaking,  an  electric  locomotive,  capa- 
ble of  drawing  a  given  load  over  a  track,  can  be 
built  of  much  smaller  weight  than  can  a  steam  loco- 
motive, whidi  must  carry  its  engines,  coal,  water  5^^,^, 
supply,  and  boilers.      A  marked  advantage  arising  ^j^^. 
from  the  employment  of  electric  locomotives  lies  in '"*''~'''*' 
the  fact  that  they  are  less  apt  to  cause  fires  in  sur- 
rounding property  than  steam  locomotives.     This  is 
of  considerable  value  in  the  case  of  such  locations  as 
lumber  mills,  plantations,  oil  refineries,  or  similar 
locations  where  fire  risks  are  great. 


Fig.  179.— Electric  L«oi 


In  Fig.  279,  is  shown  an  electric  locomotive,  con- 
structed by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  This  locomotive  is 
represented  as  drawing  the  Royal  Blue  excess  twa. 
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a  heavy,  first-class  passenger  train,  out  of  the  tunnel. 
This  particular  locomotive  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  is  equipped  with  4  gearless,  360 
■■  horse-power,  sextipolar  motors.  This  locomotive 
can  readily  haul  trains  wnghing,  approximately, 
1,900  tons,  on  an  8  per  cent  grade.  Although  only 
designed  for  hauling,  yet  it  was  able,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  attain,  without  any  load,  a  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour. 


The  possibility  of  placing  the  electric  driving 
motors  in  a  very  small  space  renders  it  easy  to  give 
to  the  electric  locomotive  a  compactness  that  would 

compui-    be  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

™ricio-  This  compactness  renders  the  electric  locomotive 
"■  especially  serviceable  for  hauling  cars  in  spaces 
where  the  height  is  limited,  as  in  the  tunnels  of 
mines.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  280,  in  the  case  of 
the  locomotive  employed  by  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company.  This  locomotive  is  employed  for  charg- 
ing furnaces  and  handling  slag  cars  on  a  dump. 
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For  heavy  haulage,  the  electric  locomotive  is  gen- 
erally equipped  with  powerful  air  brakes,  for  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  train  when  so  required.  The 
air  for  this  purpose  is  contained  in  a  metallic  cylin-  ^ 
der  placed  underneath  the  car,  the  air  being  ftxred 
into  the  cylinder  by  the  action  of  an  electric  UKtor. 
The  brake  is  applied  to  the  tread  of  the  wheel  by 
means  of  the  well-known  form  of  pneumatic  brake. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  electric  street  car,  the  motors 
of  the  electric  locomotive  are  controlled  either  by 
the  aid  of  a  series-parallel  controller  of  the  type  al- 


ready explained  in  connection  with  electric  street 
cars,  or  by  a  rheostatic  control,  through  the  aid 
of  which  ^e  motors,  permanently  in  parallel,  mayjjjjjj^', 
be  connected  in  series  with  resistances.  These  re-' 
sistances  are  gradually  cut  exit  of  the  circuit  1^  the 
movements  of  the  controller  handle.  Various  speeds 
are  obtained  by  varying  the  amount  of  resistance  left 
in  the  circuit  of  the  motors.  A  magnetic  blow-out 
is  employed  as  in  the  case  of  the  street-car  motors, 
to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  dangerous  arcs.  The 
resistances  generally  employed  in  connection  with 
locomotive  controllers  are  shown  in  Fi^.  afe\.  Wss*. 
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two  forms  are  rqpresented.     That  at  the  top  of  the 
figure,  called  the  ironclad  cell,  consists  of  a  strip  of 
sheet  metal  wound  in  a  spiral  form  on  an  iron  core, 
^[tt^oMt  ^^^  successive  layers  being  insulated  by  a  sheet  of 
StSeS2.  ™ica-     A  number  of  these  cells  are  mounted  on  the 
section  of  an  insulated  tube,  and  are  held  tog^ether 
by  nuts,  so  as  to  form  a  column,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.     The  other  form  of  resistance  is  called  the 
grid  diverter,  and  is  represented  at  the  bottom  of 
the  figure.      It  consists  of  a  number  of  cast-iron 
plates,  mounted  together  in  the  form  of  a  cell,  and 
separated  by  washers  of  mica,  thus  permitting*  space 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  resistance. 


trollerSb 


Pig.  383.— Automatic  Railway  Circuit-brealcer. 

In  order  to  protect  the  motors  and  other  appara- 
tus on  the  car  from  the  effect  of  too  powerful  cur- 
rents, an  automatic  railway  circuit-breaker  is  em- 
ployed. Its  general  appearance  is  seen  in  Fig.  282, 
which  represents  a  500-ampere  circuit-breaker. 
When  the  current  passing  through  the  coils  of  a 
AdiwS?^^*^  magnet  placed  in  this  circuit-breaker  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain predetermined  strength,  the  attraction  of  an 
armature  automatically  opens  the  circuit  of  the  car. 
At  the  same  time,  a  magnetic  blow-out  instantly  ex- 
tinguishes the  arc  that  tends  to  form  on  the  sudden 
breaking  of  the  ciraiit.  The  circuit  is  then  re-estab- 
lished by  the  motorman  moving  the  handle  shown 
in  the  figure. 


circuit 
brealcer. 
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In  electric  locomotives,  where  a  large  current  is  ttantf 
employed,  a  double  trolley  is  generally  used,  such^J^^' 
as  is  shown  in  the  form  of  locomotive  represented 


in  Fig.  283.  In  Fig.  284,  a  form  of  electric  freight 
locomotive,  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  type, 
is  shown.     This  locomotive  is  employed  on  the  Buf- 


falo &  Lockport  Railroad.  The  driving  power  is 
supplied  through  transmission  lines  from  Niagara 
Falls.     Two  165  horse-power,  geared  motors  are 


motive. 
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mounted  on  each  of  the  trucks,  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive can  develop  660  horse-power.  A  series-parallel 
controller  is  placed  in  the  cab  for  the  control  of  the 
f^r  kl?^^*  speed,  and  for  starting  and  stopping.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  electric  locomotives  generally,  an  air 
whistle  is  employed,  the  air  for  this  purpose  being 
compressed  in  a  cylinder  by  means  of  an  electric 
motor.  The  locomotive  is  provided  with  two  elec- 
tric headlights. 

The  Central  Underground  Railway  Company,  of 
London,  is  now  installing  some  28  separate  electric 
locomotives  for  drawing  its  passenger  trains.     Ow- 
cat  ing  to-  the  fact  that  the  underground  tunnel  is  only 
KdS-*^  1 1  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ESiiwly     locomotive  cabs  be  made  low,   so  that  they  can 
SfTSdwL  readily  clear  the  top  of  the  tunnel.     The  plans  for 
these  locomotives,  which  are  now  tmder  construc- 
tion by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  for  a  2« 
truck,  8-wheel  locomotive,  each  truck  being  provided 
with  two  200  horse-power,  gearless  motors,  direct 
connected  to  the  truck  axles,  so  that  each  axle  is  a 
driving  axle.     Consequently,  this  locomotive  is  ca- 
pable of  exerting  800  horse-power;  its  speed  equal 
^eo7?Suj  to  about  40  miles  an  hour.     It  is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  note  that  this  particular  railway  is  of 
the  third-rail  type,  the  current  being  taken  from  a 
third  rail  by  means  of  contact  shoes  mounted  on 
each  side  of  the  locomotive. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 


TELPHERAGE 


''Drawn  with  a  train  of  little  atomies." 

— Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  I,  Scene  IV 

IT  is  asserted,  although  on  doubtful  authority, 
that  many  years  ago,  when  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  electricity  and  magnetism  were  not 
as  well  understood  by  the  general  public  as  they  are 
to-day,  an  Irishman,  desiring  to  send  a  pair  of  top 
boots  to  his  brother,  hung  them  up  on  a  telegraph  ^J  JS^ 
line,  and  was  both  disappointed,  and  had  his  faith  JjL^y^^. 
in  the  applicability  of  electricity  to  everyday  lifeJ^^Sf*. 
considerably  shaken,  by  finding  that  they  were  still 
hanging  in  the  same  place  on  the  next  day.  Too 
much  ridicule,  however,  should  not  be  directed 
against  this  original  experimenter  in  the  electric 
art  of  telpherage.  Had  he  lived  in  these  later  days, 
his  method  for  transporting  articles  would  not  at 
all  have  been  an  impossibility;  for,  by  means  of  a 
comparatively  recent  invention,  articles  that  are 
practically  so  hung  on  conducting  lines  can  be  car- 
ried far  to  a  distance  from  the  place  from  which 
they  are  sent. 

It  was  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  of  England,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  propose  this  curious  method 
of  electric  haulage,  and  coined  the  word  telpherage, 
now  generally  applied  to  it.  Although  the  system  fSSISS 
of  telpherage  was  originally  limited  to  the  method  feS^d. 
of  carrying  packages  on  an  overhead  wire,  it  is  now 
frequently  applied  as  well  to  some  kinds  of  surface, 
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and  even  of  underground,  traction.    Broadly  speak- 
ing, a  telpherage  system  consists  of  means  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  merchandise,  or  various  forms 
of  raw  material,  in  bulk,  in  carriages  suspended  from 
electric   conductors    that   are   generally    overhead 
The  carriages  are  propelled  over  the  conductors  by 
JJJS?*'*     means  of  electric  motors  that  take  their  current  di- 
rectly from  the  conductor,  or  receive  it  from  over- 
head troUey  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  electric  street 
railways.     The  telpher  track,  over  which  the  telpher 
car  moves,  is  made  either  of  cable,  of  solid  bars,  or 
in  the  form  of  flat  girders.     In  the  case  of  cable 
tracks,  the  track  is  supported  every  hundred  feet  or 
so,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  such  suspension  is 
si^cnsioa  possible.     Where,  however,  the  line  extends  across 
hanfoS^  deep  ravines,  or  between  the  higher  stories  of  fac- 
tories, a  longer  span  is  sometimes  necessary.     The 
cable  track  is  hung  by  means  of  suspension  cables 
from  suitable  hangers,  the  number  of  hangers  de- 
pending on  the  distance  between  intermediate  sup- 
ports. 

As  a  rule,  telpher  lines  are  of  comparatively  lim- 
ited length.  Originally,  all  telpher  lines  consisted  of 
an  elevated  road,  formed  of  a  wire  cable,  oi)  whicH 
▼amara  clectricJally  propelled  cars  ran.  In  some  cases,  the 
finS.^  *'  cars  take  their  current  from  another  conductor  placed 
above  them.  In  most  cases,  the  advantages  of  a 
telpher  line  consist  in  the  readiness  with  which  such 
line  is  erected,  and,  consequently,  the  cheap  cost  at- 
tending its  erection.  For  example,  in  Fig.  285, 
is  shown  a  telpher  line  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  limestone  from  a  neighboring  quarry  to 
the  cement  works,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
hydraulic  cement.  Here  a  double  line  of  compara- 
tively cheap  and  simple  construction  is  erected  be- 
tween the  quarry  and  the  works.     As  the  buckets 
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are  filled  at  the  quarry,  the  telpher,  with  its  bucket 
hanging  below  it,  is  passed  along  the  line,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.     Reaching  the  mill,  the  bucket  dumps 
its  load  and  passes  around  the  loop,  returning  to^'t? 
the  quarry  for  another  load.      In  the  meanwhile,  Jjl^,a< 
other  buckets,  with  their  telphers,  are  being  loaded  t^TS.' 
and  sent  over  the  line.     With  this  type  of  line,  prac- 
tically any  distance  can  be  passed  over,  though  gen- 
erally, as  already  stated,  such  lines  are  not  made  of 
very  great  lengths. 


Ftc.  tlj.— Ttli^KTVc  cnplojcd 


irrr  knd  CnKat  Works, 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  telpher  line  takes  the 
form  of  a  simple  elevated  electric  railroad.     This  is 


— Bafakge  huMlkd  by  Telpbci  Lim 


the  case  m  the  following  method,  which  has  been 
devised  hy  the  United  States  Telpher  Company  for 
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Bag 


the  purpose  of  conveying  trunks  and  other  bag^gage 
from  a  baggage  car  to  the  baggage  rooms  at  iSne 
car  depot.  Here,  as  shown  in  Fig.  286,  a  telpher 
car  moves  over  a  telpher  track  immediately  over 
,  one  side  of  the  car  track,  so  that,  on  the  arriTal 
UlJ^?*  of  the  steam-car  train,  the  electric  motor  connected 
banSiing.    ^^  ^j^^  j^^jg^  lowers  the  truck  immediately  at  the 

door  of  the  baggage  car.  This  arrangement  en- 
ables the  baggage  to  be  conveniently  transferred 
from  the  baggage  car  to  the  truck.  When  the 
truck  is  loaded  with  trunks,  the  electric  hoist  raises 
the  truck  to  the  necessary  height,  and  the  telpher 
car  then  carries  the  load  of  trunks  to  the  baggage 
room. 


Aahes  In  Fig.  287  is  shown  the  application  of  the  telpher 

*J°teipher.  systcm  to  the  carrying  of  ashes,  or  other  similar 


Pig.  •87.— Allies  and  other  Refute  handled  by  Telpher  Line.    Note  that  here 

the  load  is  raised  by  means  of  an  electric  hoist,  conveyed  by  ffraYity  and 
returned  by  means  of  a  counterweight. 


refuse.     In  this  particular  case,  the  ashes  from  some 
73  boilers,  together  with  other  refuse,  are  handled 
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by  this  system,  which  is  capable  of  handling  150,000 
lb.  of  ashes  every  ten  hours. 

Where  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  is  very 
small,  such  as  might  exist  where  material  is  to  be 
raised  from  a  pavement  or  platform  and  dumped 
into  a  shoot  near  the  top  of  a  stordiouBe,  the  move- 
ment of  the  car  may  be  obtained  by  the  alternate 
action  of  gravity  and  of  a  counterweight  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  288.  Here,  when  the  bucket  is 
filled  with  its  load,  it  is  raised  to  the  necessary 
iieight  by  means  of  an  electric  hoist.     Matters  are 


Electric 
hoisting 
and  the 
alternate 
action  of 
mrity 
aadcoun* 
lerweifht. 


Pig.  aM.— Alternate  Use  of  Gravity.  Coanterweifbt,  and  Blectrk  Hoini^ff 

in  Placing  Material  In  Storehouse. 


ao  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  hoist,  bucket, 
and  load  is  greater  than  that  of  the  counterweight. 
Consequently,  on  releasing  the  rope,  the  bucket  de- 
scends to  the  building  where  it  is  automatically 
dumped  at  the  shoot.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the 
counterweight,  which  is  now  heavier  than  the  hoist 
and  the  empty  bucket,  returns  the  bucket  to  its  first 
position,  where  it  is  lowered  and  again  filled  and 
hoisted.  The  speed  is  under  the  control  of  a  hand 
brake. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 


TESLA  AND  THE   MULTIPHASE    MOTOR 


"Ferraris  and  Tesla,  in  1888,  discovered,  independently,  the 
rotary  field  motor,  worked  by  multiphase  alternating  currents." 


Theex- 


F  King  Solomon  at  his  early  day  could  truly  ex- 
claim, "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
how  much  truer  must  this  be  at  the  beginning 
of  the   Twentieth   Century?     Although,    by    rea- 
son of  hard  work,  combined  with   that    rare  gift 
known  as  genius,  one  man  may  sometimes  make 
such  an  advance  as  to  get  considerably  ahead  of  his 
i^ASioi  competitors,  yet  it  seldom  happens  that  he  can  make 
lomon.    ^  discovery  or  invention  so  absolutely  neiv  that  he 
can  fairly  claim  it  as  entirely  his  own.      This  is  espe- 
cially the  case,  as  we  have  already  seen,   in  other 
parts  of  the  domain  of  electric  science. 


The  wonderful  invention  of  the  multiphase  electric 
motor  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In 
this  invention,  as  in  nearly  all  great  inventions,  we 
can  not  pick  out  a  single  individual  and  fairly  ascribe 
to  him  the  honor  of  having,  unaided  and  alone, 
placed  the  invention  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  every-day  service  of  man;  for 
here,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  others  who 
can  properly  claim  a  fair  share  of  such  honors. 


The  mul- 
tiphase 
electric 
motor  the 
work  of 
more  than 
one. 


Without  going  at  length  into  the  early  history  of 
the  multiphase  motor,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there 
are  several  men  who  can  properly  claim  a  share  in 
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this  great  invention.     These  are  Bailey,  Ferraris. 
Bradley,  and  Tesla,     Of  these  early  inventors,  thepjUSi., 
names  of  Ferraris  and  Tesla  stand  unquestionably 2ST«ia. 
ahead  of  the  others.    These  inventors,  independently 
of  each  other,   invented  the  multiphase  motor  at 
practically  the  same  time.     If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  MS. 
between  them,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  [hu  io° 
the  merit  for  the  most  important  work  should  be^*°'*°"" 
given  to  Tesla. 

Pioneer  work  in  this  field  was  carried  on  by  Wal- 
ter T.  Bailey.  As  early  as  June  28,  1879,  Bailey 
presented  to  the  Physical  Society  of  London  a  work- 
ing model  of  a  motor  that  he  described  in  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Mode  of  Producing  Arago's  Rotations.*' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Arago's  experiments 
a  copper  disk  had  a  motion  of  rotation  imparted  to 
it  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  rotated  above  the 
ilisk.  In  Bailey's  motor  the  copper  disk  was  rotated 
by  means  of  a  fixed  electro-magnet  containing  four 
poles,  the  magnetism  of  which  was  caused  to  shift  Baiicr't 
successively.  Although  this  early  motor  contained  toJ«^*" 
the  germs  of  the  mvention  of  the  multiphase  motor  uphMe 
of  to-day,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  r^^rded  as  suitable 
for  actual  commercial  work,  unless,  indeed,  such 
work  were  limited  to  the  mere  driving  of  a  copper 
disk  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
current  that  passes  in  any  circuit.  In  other  words, 
while  the  Bailey  motor  might  have  served  as  a  form 
of  electric  meter  motor  for  determining  the  quantity 
of  electricity  that  passes  in  a  circuit,  it  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  being  as  applicable  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  heavy  machinery  as  are  the  multiphase 
motors  of  to-day. 

Professor  Galileo  Ferraris  constructed  an  electric  Gaiiieo 
motor  embodying  the  principles  of  the  multiphaeie  *" 
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motor  as  early  as  1885.  He  published  an  account  of 
this  motor  in  1888,  and  exhibited  it  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

Charles  S.  Bradley  filed  an  application  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  for  a  multiphase  motor 
on  May  8,  1887.  ^^  ^^is  specification,  he  described 
the  use  of  two  separate  alternating  electric  currents 
for  driving  the  motor  that  differed  in  phase  by  90°. 
Bradj^'f*  He  does  not,  however,  make  any  reference  to  the 
SStonT^  presence  of  a  rotating  magnetic  field,  which,  as  wc 
shall  shortly  see,  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a 
multiphase  motor.  He  subsequently  took  out  an- 
other United  States  patent,  dated  August  20,  1887, 
in  which  a  motor  is  described  as  operated  by  means 
of  three  alternating  currents,  differing  in  phase  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  three-phase  current. 

• 

The  work  of  Tesla  in  the  field  of  multiphase  mo- 
tors was  unquestionably  more  complete  than  that  of 
Teira.*  Ferraris,  and  was  sufficient  by  itself  to  produce  ccwn- 
mercially  operative  multiphase  motors.  We  will, 
therefore,  describe  the  multiphase  motor  in  the  light 
of  Tesla's  inventions,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  the 
claims  of  others  to  a  part  of  the  honor  of  this  great 
invention. 

Nikola  Tesla,  a  Serbian,  was  bom  in  1857,  at 
Smiljan,  Lika,  on  the  borders  of  Austria-Hungary. 
His  great  discovery  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a  particular  form  of  electric  motor,  now  generally 
known  as  the  multiphase  or  polyphase  electric  motor. 
In  this  electric  motor  neither  commutator  nor 
brushes  are  employed. 

Although  Tesla  was  ridiculed  by  those  to  whom, 
at  an  early  date,  he  made  known  his  belief  that 
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neither  brushes  nor  commutators  were  necessary 
to  operate  a  motor,  yet  he  continued  in-  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  desired  end,  until,  after  many 
years  of  continuous  labor,  he  succeeded  in  produc-JS^ybc- 
ing,  as  early  as  1887  and  1888,  multiphase  motors^^jjJiS 
that  possessed  efficiencies  as  high  as  any  of  thc"^*®"* 
direct-current  motors  then  in  existence.     To-day, 
motors  practically  of  the  same  type,  are  extensively 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  system  of  multiphase  alternating  electric  cur- 
rents consists  of  two  or  more  conductors  that  are 
traversed  by  independent  alternating  currents,  that 
differ  from  one  another  by  a  definite  difference  of 
phase.  Of  the  great  number  of  possible  multiphase 
alternating  currents,  there  are  practically  only  two  JfternaiSf 
that  are  generally  employed;  viz.,  the  diphase  and^lSSSi. 
the  triphase  alternating  currents.  Diphase  alternat- 
ing electric  currents  consist  of  two  separate  alter- 
nating currents,  that  differ  from  one  another  in 
phase  by  ^  of  a  cycle  or  90° ;  while  triphase  alter- 
nating currents  consist  of  circuits  having  three 
alternating  currents,  differing  from  one  another  in 
phase  by  1-3  of  a  cycle  or  120°. 

Diphase  and  triphase  currents  possess  certain  ad- 
vantages as  regards  the  operation  of  motors,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  systems  for 
the  transmission  of  power  over  great  distances.  We 
will,  therefore,  examine  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  ^^,^^. 
diphase  and  triphase  alternating  electric  currents.  JJ^g^'j^n^ 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  diphase  current  circuits  JSSf^s 
represented  in  Fig.  289,  in  whidi  there  are  two  sepa-  fSgeESric 
rate  circuits  that  receive  simple  alternating  currents 
from  the  same  dynamo  at  A.     These  separate  alter- 
nating currents  are  exactly  alike,  save  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit  abed  differs  frown  that  in  the 
circuit  efgh,  in  that  the  £.M.F.'s  that  produce  these 


motors. 
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currents  differ  in  phase  by  J4  of  a  cycle,  the  ivaves 
reaching  their  greatest  values  or  highest  crests  in 
one  circuit  at  the  moment  that  they  are  at  their 
smallest  values  or  their  lowest  crests  in  the  other 
circuit.  This  difference  in  phase  is  obtained  by 
so  placing  the  armature  coils  on  the  alternator  in 


mi 


3 


Fig.  989.— Dipbase  System  of  Current  with  Four  Conductors. 

which  they  are  produced,  in  such  a  position,  as  re- 
gards one  another,  that  this  difference  of  phase  must 
result. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  transmit 

i^ttS^     diphase  currents  through  any  distance,  to  provide 

c?ndua<S^  the  four  separate  circuits  shown  in  the  above  figure. 

A  common  return  conductor  may  be  employed  in 

place  of  the  conductors  cd  and  efy  of  Fig.  289,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  290,  where  a  diphase,  three-wire  sys- 


Fig.  390.— Diphase  System  with  Three  Conductors. 

tem  is  represented.  In  this  case,  since  the  con- 
ductor cd  transmits  a  greater  current  strength  than 
either  ab  or  gh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  its  area  of 
cross-section  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  these 
conductors. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  triphase  system  of  alter- 
nating currents  consists  of  three  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  alternating  currents  produced  from  a  single  ivjp,u^ 
generator,  and  connected  with  three  separate  and^fhS, 
distinct  circuits  abed,  efgh,  and  ikml,  Fig.  291,  dif-*™""""" 
fering  from  one  another  by  1-3  of  a  cycle  or  120". 


mm: 


Fia  >9i.— Trlpbuc  Srilca  wHb  Tbnc  Caodnelon. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diphase  circuits, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  six  distinct  conducting 
wires  to  transmit  triphase  currents  to  a  distance,  •>««"• 
Since  each  wire  can  serve  as  a  common  return  con-  coodBcton 
doctor  for  the  other  two.  Consequently,  such  cir- 
cuit can  consist  of  three  conducting  wires  only,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  292. 


1^ 


Fni.  ((i.  — Tripbuc.  Tbrce-wln  S^MCB. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  multi- 
phase alternating  currents  are  employed  for  the 
operation  of  motors.  We  will  take  the  simpler  case 
of  the  diphase  currents,  and  will  suppose  that  an 
iron  ring  ABCD,  Fig,  293,  is  wound  with  insulated 
wire,  and  supplied  first  with  two  separate,  direct 
currents,  applied  respectively  at  AB  and  CD.  There 
are  then  produced  two  magnetic  poles,  that  will  re- 
main fixed  in  position  as  long  as  the  direct  currents 
continue  to  pass  through  the  magnetizing  coils.     If, 
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however,  two  separate  dijrfiase  currents  be  supplied, 
one  at  AB,  and  the  other  at  CD,  then  there  wouW 
be  produced  magnetic  poles  that  would  regularly 
revolve  around  the  ring,  and  would  tend  to  carry 
a  compass  needle  around  with  them. 


Fig.  993.~How  a  routing  Magnetic  Field  is  produced  by  a  Oiphaae- 

current  Sjrstem. 


Consider,  for  example,  what  would  take  place  at 
the  moment  when  the  two  diphase  currents  were  in 
lit^t"^  ^he  phases  indicated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure; 
nefirfiS'd    ^'^-y    *^   couductors    connccted    with    the    current 
cJr?iSu"  LMN,  being  connected  to  the  ring  at  A  and  B,  and 
those  connected  with  the  current  OPQR,  being  con- 
nected at  C  and  D.     At  this  moment  there  is  no  cur- 
rent passing  through  CD,  so  that  AB  only  acts  and 
tends  to  produce  the  north  and  south  poles  indicated 
in  the  figure.      Consequently,  a  magnetic    needle, 
placed  inside  the  ring,  would  tend  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  large  arrow  shown  inside  the  ring, 
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or  of  the  small  arrow  at  i ,  in  the  ipiddle  part  of  the 
figure.  At  exactly  J4  of  a  cycle  from  this  position 
the  current  in  LMN  has  now  fallen  to  zero,  while 
the  current  of  OPQR  has  reached  its  greatest  value. 
Consequently,  magnet  poles  will  be  produced  at  C 
and  D,  and  the  magnetic  needle  will  point  in  the 
direction  indicated  at  3,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure. 
At  the  end  of  J4  a  cycle,  or  at  180^,  the  current  in 
OPQR  has  again  reached  the  zero  value,  while  that 
in  LMN  has  again  reached  its  maximum,  but  this 
time  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  maximum  it  had 
at  the  start,  so  that  the  magnetic  needle  now  tends 
to  point  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  as  indicated  at  complete 
5,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure.  For  similar  reasons,  ^SSS!^ 
the  needle  would  point,  at  positions  7  and  9,  in  the'*'*^*^** 
directions  indicated.  In  the  intermediate  positions 
at  45^,  135°,  225°,  and  315°,  both  alternating  cur- 
rents are  acting,  but  at  different  phases,  so  that  the 
needle  will  tend  to  point  as  indicated  at  2,  4,  6,  and 
8,  at  the  middle  of  the  figure.  The  combined  re- 
sults of  these  various  actions  would,  therefore,  pro- 
duce on  the  magnetic  needle,  during  each  cycle,  an 
effect  that  would  cause  the  needle  to  be  carried 
around  continuously, by  the  shifting  resultant  field, as 
long  as  the  ring  was  supplied  with  diphase  currents. 
The  field  thus  produced  is  called  a  rotating  magnetic 
field,  there  being  produced  one  complete  rotation  for 
every  cycle  of  the  alternating  currents. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field 
that  multiphase  current  motors  are  operated.  The 
magnetic  needle,  placed  inside  the  iron  ring,  wound 
with  insulated  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  293,  consti- 
tutes, in  point  of  fact,  such  a  motor  in  miniature,  ^^^ 
being  called  a  synchronous  multiphase  motor,  since  n®^"' 
Its  armature  revolves  in  exact  synchronism  with  the 
phase  of  the  currents  that  are  driving  it     When, 
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Induction 
motors. 


instead  of  a  needle  or  something  that  corresponds  to 
a  needle,  a  cylinder  of  laminated  ittm  is  employed, 
wound  with  conductors  just  like  the  cxmdnctors  on 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  except  that  fhey  are  short 
circuited,  such  an  armature  will  also  revolve  under 
the  influence  of  the  rotating  magnetic  field.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  its  speed  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  synchronous  armature,  the  difference 
of  speed,  which  is  called  the  slip,  generally  amount- 
ing to  from  one  to  five  per  cent.  This  slip  means 
that  the  close-circuited  armature  conductors  possess 
a  motion  with  respect  to  the  rotating  magnetic  field 
Consequently,  since  such  conductors  cut  the  lines  of 
magnetic  flux,  they  will  have  electric  currents  in- 
duced in  them.  It  is  the  mutual  interaction  of  the 
magnetic  flux  of  the  rotating  -fidd,  and  the  mag- 
netic flux  of  the  field  produced  by  these  currents, 
that  causes  the  armature  to  revolve.  A  motor  of 
this  character  is  called  a  multiphase  induction  motor. 


The  great  value  of  multiphase  induction  motors 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  no  current  is  directly  sup- 
foTJSfue  plied  to  the  moving  part,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
?/oS*motori.  any  electric  connection  between  the  field  and  the 
armature,  except,  indeed,  for  purposes  of  starting 
and  regulation.  As  in  ordinary  aitematingf-currcnt 
dynamos,  either  the  part  in  which  the  current  is  in- 
duced revolves,  or  is  stationary.  Therefore,  the 
terms  rotor  and  stator  are  respectively  applied, 
in  the  case  of  the  multiphase  induction  motors,  to 
the  parts  that  revolve  or  are  stationary,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  direct-current  machinery,  already  re- 
ferred to. 


Rotor  and 
stator. 


Triphase  alternating  currents  produce  rotary 
magnetic  fields  in  a  similar  manner  to  diphase  cur- 
rents, and  are  i^kt  \^  ^oAvxc^  txmltifrhase  *niol6fS 
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both  of  the  synchronous  and  of  the  induction  types, 
multiphase  synchronous  motors  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  single-phase  motors,  in  that  ^n^E^"* 
they  are  capable  of  starting  from  a  state  of  rest.  ^Xc^ 
Multiphase  induction  motors,  moreover,  unlike  the"^""' 
single-phase  motor,  possess  considerable  torque  at 
starting,  and,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  special 
device  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  synchronism. 

A  multiphase  induction  motor,  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  294.    This 


size  of  motor  is  capable  of  producing  500  horse- 
power.    The  great  simplicity  of  such  a  machine  will  |^"'p'*" 
be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure.     It  con- 5?^^^ 
sists,  essentially,  of  but  two  elements;  viz.,  of  the""™**!™; 

.  ,  ■  ■       ..         .  p«ay  nrpe, 

primary  or  stator,  the  part  that  is  directly  mag- 
netized by  the  current  supplied  from  the  triphase 
power  circuit,  and  the  secondary,  or  rotor,  in  which 
low  potential  currents  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
the  primary.  The  windings  of  the  primary  are  such 
that,  when  supplied  with  triphase  alternating  oit-- 
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rents,  a  rotating  magnetk  fidd  is  pnxlaoed.  This 
rotating  field  acts  on  the  secondary  winding,  and  in- 
duces currents  therein,  and,  in  this  maimer,  a  rota- 
tion is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  fields  of 
the  two  circuits. 


Hotor.  WcMiBflwuw 


The  various  parts  of  a  multiphase  induction  mo- 

pan'iot      tor,  of  the  type  just  described,  are  shown  in  Fie. 

indudicD    295.     Here  the  primary  element  consists  of  a  cast- 

■*■       iron  housing,  that  incloses  the  primary  and  forms 

the  frame  of  the  motor.     It  consists  of  a  I 
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cylinder,  built  up  of  laminated  rings  of  sheet  metal, 
Blotted  on  the  inside,  as  shown,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  conductors.  These  rings  are  rigidly 
supported  by  the  cast-iron  housing.  Where  the 
motors  are  of  large  size,  the  rings  are  not  continu- 
ous, but  are  made  up  of  segments.  The  conductors 
of  the  primary  are  generally  machine-wound  coils 
of  wire,  that  are  thoroughly  insulated  before  being 
placed  in  the  slots  of  the  primary  iron  core.  In 
some  of  the  larger  sizes  of  motors,  instead  of  wire 
coils,  a  copper  strip,  bent  in  the  proper  form,  is  em- 
ployed inside  the  coils.  In  some  large  motors, 
wound  for  low  voltages,  and,  therefore,  in  which  a 
large  current-carrying  capacity  is  necessary,  the 
windings  consist  of  copper  bars  placed  in  each  slot, 
the  necessary  connection  between  the  bars  being 
made  by  short  lengths  of  copper  strap.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  completely  wound  primary  is  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 

The  secondary  core  is  built  up  of  laminated  disks 
of  steel,  suitably  mounted  on  a  spider.  It  carries 
the  rectangular  copper  bars,  employed  for  the  wind-coreSfmui. 
ing,  in  partially  closed  slots  on  its  periphery.  The  Induction 
complete  motor  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  fig- 
ure. These  motors  are  designed  either  for  two- 
phase  or  three-phase  circuits,  and  for  7,200,  3,600, 
or  3,000  alternations  per  minute.  The  standard 
voltages  are  200  or  400  volts  up  to  sizes  of  200 
horse-power,  and  400  volts  for  larger  sizes  of 
motors. 

In  multiphase  induction  motors,  the  variation  in 
speed  between  no  load  and  full  load  is  small.     TheSomepe- 
motor  is  capable  of  being  overloaded  for  a  short  o'«|j^ 
time  without  sensible  damage,  since  it  contains  no^^»^«« 
commutator  to  be  injured  by  ^parking,  and  no  mov- 
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ing  part  to  be  bumed  by  arcs.  The  only  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  injured  is  by  the  overloading^  of  the 
coils,  and  these  are  readily  made  of  such  current- 
carrying  capacity  that  they  can,  as  already  stated, 
safely  carry  considerable  overloads,  if  not  continued 
for  too  long  a  time. 


A  multiphase  motor  of  small  size  can  be  started 
.  by  directly  connecting  its  terminals  with  the  driv- 
ing current     When  of  large  size,  it  is  necessary  to 


^^ 


start  it  at  some  smaller  voltage,  the  full  E.M.F.  only 
being  applied  when  the  motors  have  nearly  attained 
their  full  running  speed.  The  low  E.M.F.  required 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  a  smalt  machine 
called  an  auto-starter.  This  consists,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  296,  of  a  double-throw  switch,  placed  on  the 
top  of  an  iron  box,  in  which  are  two  transformers. 
When  the  switch  is  thrown  in  one  position,  the  two 
transformers  are  yhced  across  the  circuit,  and  ftir- 
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nish  the  low  E.M.F.  required  for  starting.  As 
soon,  however,  as  sufficient  speed  has  been  attained, 
the  switch  is  thrown  in  the  opposite  direction,  there- 
by cutting  out  the  transformers,  and  connecting  the 
motor  directly  witfi  the  driving  circuit. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  starting  device  for  a 
multiphase  motor  be  placed  near  the  motor.  On  the  Hoton 
contrary,  it  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  it.  fd^Mll^ 
This  is  especially  advantageous  in  soch  cases  as 
woollen  mills,  flour  mills,  or  other  places  where  com- 
bustible materials  exist,  and  where,  consequently, 
a  danger  might  arise  from  fires  caused  by  possible 
sparking  at  the  contacts  of  the  switches. 


Gcncnl  EUctric 


Indnctloa 


The  multiphase  induction  motor  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  starting  resistance,  placed  inside 
the  motor's  secondary  or  armature.     Such  a  motor,  ■ 

of  the  General  Electric  Company's  type,  capable  of  «-■ 

furnishing  40  horse-power,  is  shown  in  Fig.  297. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  direct-current  motors,  multi- 
phase motors  can  be  placed  either  on  the  floor,  on 
the  wall,  or  on  the  ceiling.  Indeetl,  this  is  especially 
true  of  induction  motors,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  have  neither  commutator  nor  brushes,  and, 
consequently,  require  but  Ittrte  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

SOME    APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    ELECTRIC    TRANSMIS- 
SION  OF  POWER 

"The  economical  radius  of  direct-current  supply  from  a  cen- 
tral station  is  so  limited  that  even  in  a  strictly  direct-current 
system,  if  it  covers  considerable  area,  recent  engineering^  pre- 
scribes a  large  alternating-current  generating  plant  furnishing 
power  to  rotary  converter  sub-stations,  and  from  these  the 
direct  current  is  distributed.  This  is  witnessed  in  recent  in- 
stallations in  Greater  New  York." — Alternating  Current  in 
General  Distribution: — Charles  F.  Scott 

GENERALLY  speaking,  the  electric  transmis- 
sion of  power  is  based  on  the  fact   that, 
when  electricity  is  sent  through  a  dynamo 
or  generator,  it  causes  it  to  be  driven  as  a  motor, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 
thVeicc-'     This  is  true  of  all  types  of  generators,  whether  di- 
mM^ot  rect,  single-phase,  or  multiphase.     If,  therefore,  a 
generator  of  any  type  be  located  at  a  distant  source 
of  power,  such,  for  example,  as  a  water-fall  or  a 
steam-engine,   the  mechanical   energy   required   to 
drive  this  dynamo  at  this  point  can  be  transformed 
into  electric  energy,  and  this  electric  energy  can 
be  transmitted  over  a  line  wire  or  conductor,  and 
be  reconverted  into  mechanical  energy  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  line,  by  causing  it  to  pass- through 
a  second  generator  of  the  same  type  as  that  at  the 
generating  end  of  the  line. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  distance  over  which  such 
transmission  is  possible  is  limited  only  by  the  size 
of  the  conductor  that  connects  the  two  stations. 


power. 
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Given  a  wire  of  sufficient  conducting  power,  prac- 
tically any  distance  can  be  overcome.     In  point  of 
fact,  large  amoimts  of  energy  are  being  transmitted 
every  day  in  California  over  a  distance  that  is  in  the  ^JlSSI?  *^' 
neighborhood  of  250  miles.     While  either  direct  orilJS'^il'y 
alternating  currents  can  be  employed  for  such  trans-  SS'SSfdoct. 
mission,  yet  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  al-jj'c^*' 
temating  currents,  especially  those  in  regard  to  the 
ease  with  which  their  pressure  can  be  increased  or 
decreased,  and  their  applicability  to  the  driving  of 
motors,  have  caused  nearly  all  transmission  lines  to 
be  those  in  which  multiphase  electric  currents  are 
employed. 

The  following  example  of  the  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  copper,  tliat  is  possible  even  in  the  case  of 
but  a  fairly  high  pressure  on  the  transmission  line,  SX*  in 
will  make  it  clear  why  alternating  currents  at  high  JSlIperSi 


pressures  have  practically  entirely  replaced  direct  tkio  uim 
currents  at  low  pressures  for  the  electric  transmission  ^mu«. 
of  energy.  Triphase  generators  can  be  readily 
wound  directly  to  produce  fairly  high  pressures. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  triphase  currents  are 
employed  on  a  transmission  line  at  a  pressure  of 
6,600  volts.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  given 
amount  of  energy  can  be  transmitted  over  a  given 
distance  with  the  use  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  copper  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  trans- 
mit the  same  amount  of  energy  over  the  same  dis- 
tance by  the  use  of  a  direct  current  at  a  pressure  of 
550  volts. 

Many  different  systems  of  multiphase  transmis- 
sion have  been  installed  in  actual,  every-day  use.  vanucet 
Both  diphase  and  triphase  alternating  currents  aretrwumil? 
employed,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  tendency  is 
to  employ  triphase  currents,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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quantity  of  copper  required  to  transmit  a  g^ven 
amount  of  electric  energy  over  a  given  distance  is 
much  less  than  that  required  in  the  diphase  system. 
Moreover,  the  triphase  system  is  less  complex  than 
the  diphase. 

A  variety  of  triphase  transmission  circuits  are  in 
use.  In  some  cases,  the  generator  delivers  triphase 
currents  direct  to  the  transmission  line  at  comp>ara- 
IiI?"inS».  tively  low  pressures.  The  E.M.F.'s  at  the  genera- 
°**"***^  tor  terminals  are  sufficiently  above  those  required 
by  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  during  transmission.  Of  course,  in 
such  cases,  the  distance  of  transmission  is  not  very 
great,  so  that  it  is  possible,  economically,  to  employ 
low  pressures  over  the  transmission  lines. 

Where  the  length  of  the  line  is  greater,  the  gen- 

fmSm-  erators  produce  triphase  currents  at  very  high  pres- 

5iS*»tei>.   sures,  and  deliver  such  currents  to  the  transmission 

foi^J^  lines.     At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  step-down 

transformers  are  employed  to  lower  the  pressure  to 

that  required  for  the  motors,  lamps,  etc.     This  is 

practically  the  system  employed  in  all  long-distance 

transmissions. 

In  some  cases,  the  generators  are  wound  for  pro- 
ducing currents  at  low  E.M.F.'s,  and  step-up  trans- 
•uretSIS^  formers  are  employed  to  raise  the  pressure  to  that 
with  trans-  required  for  economical  transmission.     As  m  the 

formers  at.  ^j^r  .«_ 

each  cod  prcvious  case,  step-down  transformers  must  be  em- 
ployed at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  to  lower  the 
pressure  for  the  lamps,  motors,  etc. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  examples  of  the  three 
different  systems  of  electric  transmission  above  re- 
ferred to.     The  low-pressure  system  is  suitable  for 
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factories  and  other  similar  plants,  where  the  dis- 
tance of  transmission  is  not  great.  Such  a  system 
is  represented  in  Fig.  298,  where  a  triphase  induc- 
tion motor  is  shown  near  the  generator,  provided  I;JIJ"KSi. 
with  a  pulley,  and  intended  for  the  belt  driving  of  ■'^■"^^ 
some  piece  of  machinery.  An  alternating-current 
arc  lamp  is  shown  connected  to  two  of  the  phases. 
At  the  end  of  the  circuit  a  small  triphase  induction 
motor  has  its  shaft  directly  connected  to  the  shaft 


Fic.  998.— Low-pr enure  Trantmtnion  System.  Here  A  is  the  genermtor,  B 
a  triphase  Induction  motor,  C  an  arc  lamp,  D  incandescent  lamps ;  at  B  is  a 
triphase  inductor  directly  connected  to  a  continuous-current  motor,  operating 
a  plating  t>ath. 

of  a  continuous-current  dynamo,  which  produces  the 
continuous  current  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
plating  bath,  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  dotted 
line  in  this  figure  is  intended  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection of  incandescent  lamps  to  the  circuits  of  a 
diphase  transmission  circuit  of  the  four-wire  type. 

In  Fig.  299,  a  multiphase  transmission  plant  is 
represented,  in  which  a  triphase  generator  is  wound 


Fig.  sgQ.— High-preMure  Timntmissioo  System  with  step-down  transform- 
ers. A.  triphase  generator;  B,  large  motor;  Q  step-down  transformer;  O, 
small  motor  and  incandescent  lamps ;  B,  ooostant-current  transformer ;  F,  step- 
down  transformer,  motor,  sad  lamps. 

to  produce  a  pressure  of  say  2,300  volts.  This  pres-  Higb-prw. 
sure  is  suitable  for  direct  use  on  large  motors.  In-  SSJio*?^ 
candescent  lampe  and  smaller  motors,  however,  must  >y*^««- 
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iiave  their  pressure  lowered  by  the  use  of  softaHe 
step-down  transformers.  At  the  certtre  of  'this  fig- 
ure is  shown  the  use  of  a  constant-current  trans- 
former,  in  connection  with  four  arc  lamps  connected 
in  series,  as  shown.  This  is  the  system  ^?re  have  al- 
ready described.  In  this  case,  two  of  the  phases  of 
the  transmission  line  are  connected  to  the  primary 
windings  of  the  transformer,  and  with  the  arc  lamps 
in  series,  as  shown. 

Where  the  distance  of  transmission  is  great,  gen- 
erators of  a  large  size  are  wound  for  furnishing 
pressures  as  high  as  I3,cx)0  volts.  This  system  is 
the  one  that  is  employed  by  nearly  all  lighting  and 
power  stations  to-da>. 


Ptc.  300.— Very  High-pressure  Tranimisaion  Line,  with  Transfonncrs  at 
«ach  end  of  the  Line.  A,  triphue  generator ;  B«  stcp*iip  tnmfbmiar ;  C.  tob- 
•tation  with  step-down  transformers;  D,  induction  motor;  D',  indnctioa 
motor  for  pressures  lower  than  D ;  B,  incandescent  lamps ;  F,  sub-sutioo 
with  step-down  transformers  feeding  rotary  converter,  which  tapplies  street- 
car system. 


Where  the  distances  are  so  great  that  13,000  volts 
are  not  sufficient,  then  the  remaining  system  de- 
scribed is  employed.     Here  the  dynamo  is  wound 
steJTs'i^Tm  for  any  convenient  electric  pressure,  and  the  pres- 
formci^ST  sure  is  increased,  by  means  of  step-up  transformers, 
SeuSc.  °  to  any  higher  pressure  required,  say  20,000,  50,000, 
or  60,000,  volts.  In  such  a  system,  step-down  trans- 
formers are  employed  at  the  place  where  the  trans- 
mitted currents  are  utilized.     A  system  of  this  diar- 
acter  is  shown  in  Fig.  300.     Here  the  generator 
produces  any  convenient  difference  of  potential  at 
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its  terminals,  and  this  pressure  is  greatly  increased 
by  means  of  step-up  transformers,  shown  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  one  transformer  being  con- 
nected to  each  phase.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
transmission  line  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
sub-stations  can  be  supplied  with  current  at  various 
points  along  the  line.  In  the  case  shown  in  the 
figure,  two  only  of  such  sub-stations  are  repre- 
sented, one  intermediate  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  line,  and  the  other  at  the  far  end  of  the  line.  At 
the  sub-station  that  is  nearer  the  dynamo,  three 
step-down  transformers  are  employed  to  lower  the 
pressure  for  the  triphase  motor  shown  connected  to 
the  transformer  terminals.  Here,  too,  a  second  set 
of  step-down  transformers  are  employed  for  still 
further  lowering  the  pressure  for  the  incandescent 
lamps  and  most  of  the  motors. 

In  the  sub-station  shown  at  the  far  end  of  the  line, 
there  is  seen  an  application  that  is  now  coming  into  Roury 
general  use.  Here  a  set  of  three  step-down  trans- *^''^*^*'* 
formers  are  connected,  one  to  each  phase,  so  as  to 
lower  the  pressure  for  use  in  an  apparatus  called  a 
rotary  converter,  that  is  employed  to  change  the  al- 
ternating currents  to  the  direct  currents  required  for 
use  in  street-car  propulsion. 

In  an  extended  street-car  district,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  number  of  central  power  stations  distributed 
throughout  the  district  at  distances  apart  depend- High.pre». 
ing  on  its  different  densities  of  population,  it  is  far  miiiJ?"*^ 
more  economical  to  have  a  single  central  power-sta-c*rUnca.' 
tion  at  which  alternating  currents  of  high  pressure 
are    generated.      These    high-pressure    alternating 
currents,  which  are  generally  triphase  in  character, 
are  then  transmitted  over  a  well-insulated  line  to 
various  sub-stations,  where  the  high  pressures  are 
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first  reduced  by  passing  the  currents  through  step- 
down  transformers,  and  are  then  converted  into  dh 
xect  currents,  at  pressures  of  from  550  to  600  vcdts, 
by  the  use  of  rotary  convcrterai 

The  advantages  attending  thb  use  of  a  centrd 
power  station,  connected  at  suitable  distances  sJoag 
the  transmission  line  with  sub-stations,  are  many. 
In  the  old  plan  of  erecting  central  stations  where 
u^^f     direct  currents  were  generated  at  pressures  which 
£^'£^  permitted  such  currents  to  be  passed  directly  to  the 
Amt^car^  trolley  wires  or  conductors,  the  position  of  such  si^ 
*^"^      tions  was  necessarily  determined  by  the  amount  of 
current  that  such  station  was  expected  to  produce, 
the  distance  at  which  it  could  economically  supply 
outlying  districts  being  limited  by  the  amount  oi 
copper  required  in  the  feeders  and  conductors,  as 
elsewhere  indicated  in  similar  cases  of  direct  current 
supplied  through  constant-potential  mains.     A  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  existed  in  such  systems  of  locat- 
ing the  central  station  at  a  point  approximately  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  to  be  supplied,  and  this 
often  necessitated  the  erection  of  sudi  station  in  a 
Maiopow-  district  where  land  was  dear  and  where  an  extra 
^beSt-  handling  of  the  coal  required  for  the  power  was 

uat.^d  anv*  ^^ 

where  in  neccssary.  In  a  system  of  high-pressure  alternating 
currents,  however,  this  central  location  of  the  power 
plant  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  consequence,  so  that 
the  plant  can  be  located  in  a  district  where  land 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  where  the  power  can 
be  produced  under  far  more  economical  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  any  central  station,  a 

cwapiex    considerable  space  is  occupied  by  the  boilers,  steam- 

«▼«  n*^  engines,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  pro- 

lug  statioo.  ductiou  of  the  currcut.     Moreover,  at  such  stations, 

a  variety  of  electric  appliances  is  also  necessary. 
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All  these  things  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  attendants  required  for  the  operation  of  a  central 
station  is  great,  thus  necessitating  a  big  pay  roll.  S"P^*er 
Now,  where  a  single,  large,  main  power-station  isJi^tS!^ 
erected,  these  expenses  can  be  considerably  reduced, 
since  at  each  of  the  sub-stations  the  apparatus  in- 
stalled requires  comparatively  little  attendance,  one 
man,  as  a  rule,  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  several 
rotary  converters  employed,  and  even  then  to  have 
some  spare  time  for  other  work.  Besides  all  this, 
the  operation  of  such  a  sub-station  is  unattended  by 
noise  or  danger,  and  is  less  objectionable  when  lo- 
cated even  in  high-class  resident  neighborhoods. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  a  number 
of  small  sub-stations  are  better  suited  for  street  rail- 
way systems  than  a  few  large,  independent  central  SSforTIt 
power  stations,  employing  direct  current.  Great  •"**"*^'^"* 
variations  or  fluctuations  in  the  total  load  of  such 
a  central  station,  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  are  apt  to  ocair  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
are  far  less  apt  to  occur  in  the  more  limited  areas 
that  are  assigned  to  a  number  of  smaller  sub-sta- 
tions. Consequently,  these  stations  can  be  of  a 
smaller  capacity  as  regards  their  total  output  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  direct-current 
central  station,  since  a  single  extra  or  reserve  ro- 
tary converter  could  carry  the  extra  load  called  for 
by  ball  games,  parades,  fairs,  excursions,  and  other 
causes  that  require  an  increased  load  for  but  a  lim- 
ited time. 

The  circuits  and  apparatus  of  an  electric  street- 
car system,  where  triphase  generators  are  employed phMdb. 
at  the  central  power  station,  with  step-down  trans- ivw.  m^fcr 
formers  and  rotary  converters  at  the  sub-station,  is'**^  *^ 
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shown  in  Fig.  301.  Here  we  find  a  central,  or,  as 
it  is  now  more  proper  to  call  it,  a  main,  power  sta- 
tion, with  the  triphase  alternating  current  genera- 
tors wound  so  as  to  produce  the  high  K,M.F.  neces- 
£id*S-"'  sary  for  direct  connection  to  the  transmission  cir- 
eS^rf""  cuits.  Such  pressures  will  vary  from  6^500  to  15,000 
volts,  according  to  the  character  of  the  district  to  be 
supplied  by  the  triphase  currents.  In  such  cases, 
any  type  of  triphase  generator  may  be  employed. 
The  form  shown  in  this  figure  is  that  of  the  revolv- 
ing field  type  of  triphase  generator,  since  this  form 
more  readily  permits  the  production  of  the  high- 
pressure  currents  that  are  required  for  this  char- 
acter of  transmission. 

An  examination  of  the  above  figure  >vill  show 
that  the  triphase  currents  produced  by  the  revolv- 
ing field  generators  pass  directly  to  a  switchboard. 
Such  boards  consist  of  two  distinct  parts;  viz.,  the 
part  which  is  connected  to  the  oil  circuit  breakers, 
which  act  as  switches,  and  which  are  placed  in 
Switch-  separate  brick  compartments,  and  the  operating 
triphai^  panels,  which  only  are,  in  general,  accessible  to 
SSSS.V"*^  the  attendant  at  the  sub-station.  These  operating 
panels  are  connected  with  the  ground  and  feeder 
wires  after  the  pressure  has  been  reduced,  by  the 
step-down  transformer  and  the  rotary  converter,  to 
the  five  hundred  odd  volts  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cars  in  those  portions  of  the  district 
that  are  supplied  by  this  sub-station.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  system  represented  in  this  figure 
is  a  system  of  street  railways  employing  a  third  rail 
so  that  the  direct-current  circuits,  after  leaving  the 
rotary  converter,  are  connected  with  the  third  rail 
and  the  feeder  cable  in  the  manner  represented. 

At  each  sub-station,  only  two  of  which  are  shown 
in  addition  to  the  station  connected  directly  with 
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the  main  station,  the  same  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
as  regards  the  high-pressure  currents,  taken  from 
the  triphase  transmission  lines,  is  employed,  the  oil 
SrSSffe-  switches  and  step-down  transformers  being-  placed 
subiuiions  separate  and  apart  from  the  working  panels  of  the 
switchboard.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that 
each  sub-station  consists  practically  of  a  separate 
brick  inclosure  containing  the  oil  switches,  and  con- 
nected with  the  step-down  transformers,  and  the 
room  containing  the  rotary  converters  that  take 
the  current  from  the  step-down  transformers  and 
transmit  it  to  the  working  line  through  a  Avorking 
panel  of  the  direct-current  switchboard. 

We  will  now  consider  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  rotary  converter,  by  means  of  which  the 
triphase  electric  currents  are  changed  to  direct  cur- 
rents of  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  volts, 
after  their  pressure  has  been  sufficiently  loAvered  by 
the  use  of  step-down  transformers.  A  rotary  con- 
convI?ter.  vcrtcr  consists  practically  of  a  motor  and  a  dynamo 
combined,  the  motor  being  driven  by  suitable  elec- 
tric currents  taken  from  one  circuit,  which  may  l)e 
called  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  dynamo  deliv- 
ering current  into  another  circuit,  which  may  be 
called  the  secondary  circuit.  The  motor  may  be 
driven  either  by  means  of  direct  or  alternating-  cur- 
rents, so  that  the  dynamo  may  deliver  either  direct 
or  alternating  currents,  either  at  the  same  pressures 
or  at  different  pressures.  In  all  cases,  liowever, 
the  total  amount  of  electric  energy;  i.e,,  the  watts, 
or  the  product  of  the  volts  by  the  amperes,  will  be 
somewhat  less  in  the  secondary  circuit  than  in  the 
primary  circuit,  owing  to  necessary  frictional  and 
other  losses  tbat  occur  during  the  conversion.  Ap- 
paratus of  this  general  character  may  take  a  varietv 
of  forms. 
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The  motor  and  the  dynamo  may  be  mechanically 
connected  together  on  the  same  shaft     An  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  uniformity  formerly  existed  as  regards 
the  names  given  to  this  piece  of  apparatus,  which  „; 
has  been  variously  called  a  dynamotor,  a  motor  dy-" 
namo,  a  motor  transformer,  a  rotary  transformer,  a" 
motor  converter,  and  a  rotary  converter.     In  order 
to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  names  for 
apparatus  of  this  character  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
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ardization,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  have  proposed  names  for  this  type  of 
apparatus  that  are  now  generally  adopted  by  elec- 
trical writers.  In  accordance  with  this  sugges- 
tion, the  apparatus  consisting  of  a  motor  and  a 
generator,  mechanically  connected  together,  is  called 
a  motor-generator.  A  motor-generator,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  302.  "ot"- 

.1  1  >  ■  r     ,  ■  ttntma 

Hat  the  alternatmg  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the  direct- 
current  part  on  the  left-hand  aide 

Sometimes  the  transforming  device  consists  of 
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both  motor  and  dynamo,  placed  in  one  magnetic 
field,  either  with  two  separate  armatures,  or  with 
a  single  armature  on  which  are  two  separate  wind- 
ings. Such  a  machine  is  now  called  a  dynamotra'. 
As  these  machines  are  generally  operated,  the  direct 
current  required  is  obtained  by  employing  alternat- 
ing currents  to  drive  the  motor  side  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  taking  the  direct  current  from  the  direct- 
current  generator.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
reverse  of  this  operation  would  be  possible. 

Another  fomi  of  transforming  device  consists  of 
a  machine  in  which  the  same  armature  windings 
play  the  part  of  both  motor  and  dynamo.      Such  a 
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machine  is  now  generally  called  a  rotary  converter. 
The  action,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  required  results  from  a  single  armature 
winding  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  303, 
where  a  ring  core  is  wound  with  the  usual  ring  wind- 
ing. Two  collecting  brushes,  A  and  B,  are  con- 
nected to  portions  of  the  winding  directly  opposite 
each  other.  When  this  ring  armature  is  placed  in 
the  bipolar  fields  N,  S,  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
supplied  with  direct  current  in  the  usual  way,  by 
brushes  placed  at  -|-  and  — ,  the  armature  will  re- 
volve as  a  motor,  and  alternating  currents  can  be 
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taken  from  the  collecting  rings  A  and  B.     In  die 
same  manner,   if  alternating  currents  are  fed  to 
the  armature  through  the  collecting  rings  A  and  B, 
this  armature  will  also  revolve  as  a  motor,  and  a 
direct  current  can  be  taken  from  the  brushes  at  + 
and  — .     As  the  apparatus  is  arranged  in  the  figure,  ",23^ 
Uniphase  alternating  currents  will  be  supplied  fromf^^^' 
the  armature  when  it  is  driven  as  a  motor  by  the*^^*"'** 
direct  current.     In  order  to  obtain  diphase  or  tri- 
phase  alternating  currents,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tap  the  armature  windings  at  four  equidistant  points 
for  diphase  currents,  and  at  three  equidistant  points 
for  triphase  currents. 

Where  a  rotary  converter  is  employed  to  produce 
direct  current,  by  supplying  it  with  single-phase  al- 
ternating currents,  the  converter  is  operated  as  aarou?y 

«  a.  T  1  "^    •  converter, 

synchronous  motor.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  converter  up  to  speed  by  the  use  of  a 
separate  motor,  but  where  the  converter  is  driven 
by  diphase  or  triphase  currents,  as  an  induction  mo- 
tor, no  such  extraneous  driving  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  speed. 

A  triphase  rotary  converter,  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  304,  where 
the  alternating-current  side  is  at  the  right  of  the  Triphase 
machine,  and  the  direct-current  side  at  the  left.  The  conrerter. 
armature  of  this  converter  is  wound  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winding  of  a  direct-current  genera- 
tor. The  field  winding  is  also  similar  to  the  direct- 
current  generator,  and  may  be  either  shunt-wound 
or  compound-wound.  The  sparking  at  the  commu- 
tator side  of  rotary  converters  is  far  less  pronounced 
than  in  the  case  of  direct-current  dynamos.  Several 
rotary  converters  can  be  operated  in  parallel.  Two  ro- 
tary converters  can  be  operated  together  in  series 
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for  three-wire  systems  of  distribution,  provided  the 
alternating  currents  are  supplied  from  separate  sec- 
ondary circuits. 


The  rotary  converter  is  a  marvellously  flexible 
aetiulfcr    machine,  and  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 
eL^PV^-    readiness  with  which  alternating  and  direct  currents 
can  be  converted  into  each  other,  or  can  be  varied  as 
regards  their  pressure.     Consider,  for  example,  the 
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Type. 


number  of  possible  uses  to  which  a  rotary  converter 
is  capable  of  being  put ;  viz.,  when  supplied  with  al- 
ternating currents  it  will  deliver  direct  current; 
when  supplied  with  direct  current  it  will  deliver  al- 
ternating currents;  when  connected  to  alternating- 
current  mains  it  will  act  as  an  alternating-current 
motor ;  when  coruiected  with  direct -current  mains  it 
will  operate  as  a  continuous-current  motor;  when 
driven  by  mechanical  power,  as  a  generator,  it  will 
deliver  alternating  currents  that  may  be  either  sin- 
gle-phase, diphase,  or  triphase,  according  to  the  type 
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of  the  converter ;  when  driven  t^  mechanical  power, 
as  a  generator,  it  will  deliver  direct  currents ;  when 
driven  by  mechanical  power,  as  a  generator,  it  ts 
able  to  deliver,  at  the  same  time,  both  alternating  JJ^ 
and  direct  currents;  when  connected  with  continu-JJ^ 
ous-current  mains  it  will  deliver  mechanical  power 
from  its  pulley,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
deliver  alternating  currents  from  its  collector  rings ; 
finally,  when  connected  with  alternating-current 
mains,  it  will  deliver  mechanical  power  from  its  pul- 
ley, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  furnishing  electric 
current  frcmi  its  commutator. 


Hap  at  the  HctropoHun  StraM  Railvrar  SrMca  of  New  York  Cttr. 


The  advantages  of  the  high-pressure  triphase-dis- 
tribution  of  current,  for  street-car  lines,  and  other 
purposes  where  direct  current  is  required,  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  such  a  system  in  a  number  of  t^Ke 
large  plants,  and  it  would  appear  that  similar  sys-«(™'n«™ 
terns  will  soon  come  into  general  use.     It  will  be«poiii.B 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  somewhat  briefly  wlw'vwk 
into  the  details  of  a  system  now  in  operation.     We     '' 
will  take,  for  this  purpose,  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  of  New  York  City.     This 
great  electric  street  railway  system  covers  a  terri- 
tory that  is  represented  in  the  map  shown  in  Fig. 
305.    It  includes  all  the  surface  car  lines  on  the  isl- 
and of  Manhattan.    The  main  power-house  or  sta- 
tion is  situated  chi  the  East  River,  at  96th  Street 
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H«re  are  installed  eleven  huge  triphase  generators, 
voivin^  of  the  revolvmg  fidd  type.  These  generators  arc 
field  type.  ^Qund  f Of  a  pfcssurc  of  6,600  volts.  Eladi  genera- 
tor is  directly  connected  to  a  5,000  horse-power  com- 
pound-condensing engine,  and  is  capable  of  ddiv- 
^^J^K  3>500  K-  W.  each.  The  switchboard,  whidi 
is  situated  at  one  end  of  the  main  station,  together 
with  the  various  drcuit-breakers  on  the  low-pressure 
side,  are  distributed  among  several  galleries,  so  as 
to  separate  them,  as  far  as  conveniently  possitde. 
from  one  another,  and  thus  affcxrd  plenty  of  room 
around  them  for  working.  Each  generator  is  con- 
trolled, as  r^;ards  being  switched  into  or  out  of 
the  circuit,  by  means  of  oil  drcuit-breakers,  that  arc 
controlled  by  air  pressure.  Each  oil  circuit-breaker 
is  located  in  a  separate  brick  compartment,  so  as  to 
protect  the  other  switches  should  a  dangerous  arc 
form  at  one  of  them. 

In  each  of  the  sub-stations  there  are  frcMtn  three 
to  six  rotary  converters,  of  990  K.  W.  capacity  each, 
together  with  step-down  transformers  of  the  air- 
blast  type,  for  redudng  the  pressure  before  supply- 
ing the  current  to  the  rotary  converters.  These  con- 
verters are  built  to  supply  direct  current,  at  a  voh- 
S^b?  age  of  550  volts,  to  the  trolley  wires  in  the  open 
conduit  system  employed  on  this  road.  The  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  operates  some  1,200  electric 
cars  on  80  miles  of  track. 

Another  instance  of  the  electric  transmission  of 
power  is  found  in  the  system  of  dectric  plowing. 
Such  a  system  is  represented  in  Fig.  306,  where  the 
electric  plow  takes  its  driving  current  from  readily 
movable  trolley  lines  that  connect  witfi  the  generat- 
ing plant  by  the  line  shown  in  the  figure.  In  order 
to  save  time  in  the  replacing  of  the  temporary  troUej 
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line,  the  plow  is  so  constructed  as  to  cut  three  fur- 
rows simultaneously.  This  plow  operates  somewk 
faster  than  the  ordinary  man  can  ivalk. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  long^-distance  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  is  found  in  the  case  of  die 
Standard  Electric  Company's  and  the  Bay  Gxintir^ 
Power  Company's  Hnes  in  California.  A  map  of 
this  district  is  given  in  Fig.  307.  The  Bay  Com- 
pany's lines  extend  from  Colgate  to  Oakland,  a  dis- 
tance of  152  miles.  From  Oakland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  Standard  Electric  Company's  line, 
there  is  an  additional  70  miles,  so  that  the  entire 
distance  from  Colgate  to  San  Francisco  is  222 
miles.  From  Mission  San  Jose,  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted backward  over  the  Standard  Company's  lines 
to  Stockton,  where  several  thousand  horse-power 
are  distributed  every  day,  at  a  distance  of  218  milc> 
from  its  point  of  generation  at  Colgate. 


The  Bay  Counties  Power  Company  was  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  separate  electric 
transmission  plants.  Originally  it  consisted  of  the 
combination  of  two  small  plants  situated  about  30 
miles  from  each  other — ^the  Nevada  County  Power 
Company,  which  supplied  Nevada  City  and  neigh- 
BayCoun-  boring  towus,  and  the  Yuba  Power  Company,  which 
cSno^J^  adopted  the  plan  of  employing  a  fall  in  one  of  the 
irrigation  canals  or  ditches,  saving  the  tail-water. 
for  water  is  a  most  valuable  article  in  countries 
where  irrigation  is  necessary,  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  lower  districts. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  the  Standard  Elec- 
tric Company  practically  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Blue  Lakes  Water  Company,  incorporated  some  31 
years  ago  for  supplying  water  to  the  mines  in  the 
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nei^borhood.     This  company  had  constructed  an 
elaborate  ditch  system  of  more  than  80  miles  in 
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5)anley  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  PItLsficId,  Hass. 


length.      Under  the  lead  of   Prince   Poniatowski, 
this  company  wa3  merged  into  a  larger  corporation, 
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the  Standard  Electric  Company,  who  fonnally  ao- 
1^^**  nounced  their  purpose  of  transmitting:  power  to 
cSSSmy.  San  Francisco,  at  a  distance  then  estimated  at  no 
miles.  This  plant  is  designed  to  employ  a  pressure 
(HI  the  lines  of  50,000  volts.  In  order  to  olnriate 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  all  districts  where  the 
rainfall  is  irregular,  and  characterized  by  heavy 
falls  during  one  season  of  the  year,  followed  by  pro- 
tracted droughts  at  other  seasons,  it  has  been  d^ 
cided  to  erect  extensive  reservoirs,  with  a  storage 
capacity  in  excess  of  the  most  protracted  periods  of 
drought. 

Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  from  whom  the  preceding 
information  has  been  obtained,  thus  describes  the 
PCTrti^'^' power  plant  of  the  Standard  Electric  Company: 

"From  the  power-house  at  Electra,  the  lines  lead 
through  hill  and  dale  through  the  city  of  Stodcton 
on  to  the  little  town  Mission  San  Jose,  along  the 
st^dSSi**   shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  distance  of  100  miles 
s^  jSef**°  from  the  power  plant.     At  this  point  the  lines  di- 
verge north  and  south,  and  are  here  controlled  as 
a  centre  of  distribution  for  the  system.     Thence  they 
run  north  about  28  miles  to  Oakland  and  south  to 
San  Jose,  around  the  Bay,  and  up  to  the  north  to 
San  Francisco,  making  a  total  transmission  distance 
of  154  miles — 34  miles  further  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  for  the  reason  that  originally  it  was 
intended  to  cross  the  hills  direct  to  Oakland  and 
cross  the  Bay  district  to  San  Francisco,  but  permis- 
tSlimit    sion  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Government  to 
was  iSS^.  erect  poles  and  cross  the  lo-mile  stretch  of  navigable 
*"****        water  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  where- 
as the  expense  of  submarine  cables   would  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  remaining  expense  of 
the  entire  line,  the  change  in  the  distance  and  tiie 
lengthening  of  the  line  being  made  further  justifiable 
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by  the  fact  that  all  around  the  Bay  are  towns  large 
and  small,  which  form  satisfactory  customers  for 
the  power.  The  plant  is  now  nearing  completion, 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  these  men  who  have 
invested  in  the  Standard  Electric  Company,  have 
faith  enough  in  the  engineering  that  they  are  doing 
to  be  so  sure  of  success,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
periment with  their  customers,  and  only  enter  upon 
their  period  of  regular  operation  after  they  have  sat- 
isfied themselves  with  their  plans  and  their  construc- 
tion work.  In  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  San  Fran-55SSy' 
Cisco,  they  have  added,  as  an  additional  safeguard  "^SiSrd 
against  interruption  of  service,  storage  battery  cJ>ml5iSy. 
plants,  and  have  installed,  for  charging  these,  motor- 
generator  sets  capable  of  being  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  should  accident  occur  along  the  line,  both 
the  alternating-current  and  direct-current  service 
can  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  batteries.  This 
company  is  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
exceedingly  long-distance  transmissions  on  the  Pa- 
cific Gwist,  and  while  it  may  be  unfortunate  for 
their  immediate  glory  that  other  plants  are  in  opera-^ 
tion  before  theirs  is  ready,  their  customers,  in  later 
years,  will  have  reason  to  thank  them  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  taken  every  step.  Since  their 
plans  were  laid  out  and  the  work  begun,  the  Bay 
Counties  Company  found  that  they  could  make  a  supoi!!?*'** 
contract  with  the  Folsom  Company,  who  supply  Sc  pSwi 
Sacramento,  and  whose  plant  was  deficient  in  capac- 
ity. Accordingly,  they  built  to  that  city  a  line  60 
miles  in  length,  which  they  operate  at  40,000  voltSj 
8Uppl)ring  current  in  conjunction  with  the  io,ooo- 
volt  plant  20  miles  away  at  Folsom.  The  two 
plants,  one  at  Colgate,  60  miles  from  Sacramento, 
operate  in  parallel  with  the  Folsom  plant,  20  miles 
from  Sacramento.  Later  on,  the  Bay  Counties 
Company  built,  and  are  now  operating,  a  line  152 
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miles  in  length,  from  their  plant  to  the  city  of  Oak- 
land.    To  reach  this  city  they  had   to   cross  the 
navigable  straits  of  Carquinez,  throug^h  which  the 
deep-water  grain  ships  go  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  the  principal  coast  grain-shipping*  port  of  Porta 
Costa.     Fortunately,  these  straits  are  bordered  with 
high  hills.     At  these  hills  they  erected  towers,  and 
stretched  their  cables  with  a  span  exceeding  4,000 
feet,  effecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  long-distance  power 
transmission.     As  the  sub-stations  and  lines  to  this 
point  belonging  to  the  Standard  Electric  Ccxnpany 
were  ready  for  operation,  this  company  have  bougfac 
a  large  amount  of  power  from  the  Bay  Counties 
Power  Company,  which  they  transmit  south  to  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  and  thence  to  Stockton,  San  Jose,  and 
up  around  the  Bay  as  far  as  Redwood  City,  effect- 
ditfunM     ing  a  total  transmission  for  the  Bay  Counties  Com- 
SSS'^Mt   pany  of  198  miles  to  San  Jose,  200  miles  to  Red- 
"S^^    wood  City,  and  218  miles  to  Stockton.      These  dis- 
tances are  met  successfully  in  every-day  vrorking, 
and  the  interruptions  in  supply  have  at  no  time  beoi 
serious,  nor  has  there  at  any  time  been  any  reason  to 
feel  that  the  work  is  at  all  of  an  experimental  char- 
acter.    Up  at  Colgate  their  generators  run  day  and 
night,  supplying  power  to  these  distant  points  with 
the  result  that  the  company  is  successful  not  only 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  financially 
successful  with  the  success  that  has  given  confidence 
and  strength  to  all  electrical  transmission  securities 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  plants  operate  lig^hts, 
mines,  railroads,  flour  mills,  and  in  every  operation 
have  given  such  service  to  their  customers,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  recent  discoveries  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fuel  oil,  their  only  difficulty  is  to  find  enough 
power  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  them." 
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the  Standard  Electric  Company,  who  formally  an- 
liKtri?*  nounced  their  purpose  of  transmitting^  power  to 
cSSSujy.  San  Francisco,  at  a  distance  then  estimated  at  no 
miles.  This  plant  is  designed  to  employ  a  pressure 
on  the  lines  of  50,000  volts.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  all  districts  where  the 
rainfall  is  irregular,  and  characterized  by  heavy 
falls  during  oite  season  of  the  year,  followed  by  pro- 
tracted droughts  at  other  seasons,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  erect  extensive  reservoirs,  with  a  stcn^ge 
capacity  in  excess  of  the  most  protracted  periods  of 
drought. 

Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  from  whom  the  preceding 
information  has  been  obtained,  thus  describes  the 
p^rtoe '  ^  power  plant  of  the  Standard  Electric  Company : 

"From  the  power-house  at  Electra,  the  lines  lead 
through  hill  and  dale  through  the  city  of  Stodcton 
on  to  the  little  town  Mission  San  Jose,  along  the 
st^J^n^  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  distance  of  100  miles 
SSjS?^°from  the  power  plant.     At  this  point  the  lines  di- 
verge north  and  south,  and  are  here  controlled  as 
a  centre  of  distribution  for  the  system.     Thence  they 
run  north  about  28  miles  to  Oakland  and  south  to 
San  Jose,  around  the  Bay,  and  up  to  the  north  to 
San  Francisco,  making  a  total  transmission  distance 
of  154  miles — 34  miles  further  than  was  originally 
contemplated,  for  the  reason  that  originally  it  was 
intended  to  cross  the  hills  direct  to  Oakland  and 
cross  the  Bay  district  to  San  Francisco,  but  permis- 
tSjmiJ.    sion  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Government  to 
^  ia«tb.  erect  poles  and  cross  the  lo-mile  stretch  of  navigable 
*"***'        water  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  where- 
as the  expense  of  submarine  cables  would   have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  remaining  expense  of 
the  entire  line,  the  change  in  the  distance  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  line  being  made  further  justifiable 
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by  the  fact  that  all  around  the  Bay  arc  towns  large 
and  small,  which  form  satisfactory  customers  for 
the  power.     The  plant  is  now  nearing  completion, 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  these  men  who  have 
invested  in  the  Standard  Electric  Company,  have 
fftith  enough  in  the  engineering  that  they  are  doing 
to  be  so  sure  of  success,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
periment with  their  customers,  and  only  enter  upon 
their  period  of  regular  operation  after  they  have  sat- 
isfied themselves  with  their  plans  and  their  construc- 
tion work.     In  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  San  Fran-555Jy" 
Cisco,  they  have  added,  as  an  additional  safeguard  SsSSJrd 
against    interruption    of    service,    storage    battery  cimlS^y. 
plants,  and  have  installed,  for  charging  these,  motor- 
generator  sets  capable  of  being  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  should  accident  occur  along  the  line,  both 
the  alternating-current  and   direct-current  service 
can  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  batteries.     This 
company  is  entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
exceedingly  long-distance  transmissions  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  while  it  may  be  unfortunate  for 
their  immediate  glory  that  other  plants  are  in  opera- 
tion before  theirs  is  ready,  their  customers,  in  later 
years,  will  have  reason  to  thank  them  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  taken  every  step.     Since  their 
plans  were  laid  out  and  the  work  begun,  the  Bay 
Counties  Company  found  that  they  could  make  anippi!!^"^^ 
contract  with  the  Folsom  C(mipany,  who  supply  trie  iw^. 
Sacramento,  and  whose  plant  was  deficient  in  capac- 
ity.    Accordingly,  they  built  to  that  city  a  line  60 
miles  in  length,  which  they  operate  at  40,000  volts, 
supplying  current  in  conjunction  with  the  io,ooo- 
volt  plant  20  miles  away  at  Folsom.      The  two 
plants,  one  at  Colgate,  60  miles  from  Sacramento, 
operate  in  parallel  with  the  Folsom  plant,  20  miles 
from   Sacramento.      Later  on,  the  Bay  Counties 
Company  built,  and  are  now  operating,  a  line  152 
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miles  in  length,  from  their  plant  to  the  city  of  Oak- 
land.    To  reach  this  city  they  had   to   cross  the 
navigable  straits  of  Carquinez,  throug^h  which  the 
deep-water  grain  ships  %o  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  the  principal  coast  grain-shipping  port  of  Porta 
Costa.     Fortunately,  these  straits  are  bordered  with 
high  hills.     At  these  hills  they  erected  toivers,  and 
stretched  their  cables  with  a  span  exceeding*  4,000 
feet,  effecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  long-distance  power 
transmission.     As  the  sub-stations  and  lines  to  this 
point  belonging  to  the  Standard  Electric  Company 
were  ready  for  operation,  this  company  have  bought 
a  large  amount  of  power  from  the  Bay  Counties 
Power  Company,  which  they  transmit  south  to  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  and  thence  to  Stockton,  San  Jos^  and 
up  around  the  Bay  as  far  as  Redwood  City,  eifect- 
^oM     ing  a  total  transmission  for  the  Bay  Cotmties  Ccxn- 
SSS^Mt   pany  of  198  miles  to  San  Jose,  200  miles  to  Red- 
?aj^'    wood  City,  and  218  miles  to  Stockton.     These  dis- 
tances are  met  successfully  in  every-day  working, 
and  the  interruptions  in  supply  have  at  no  time  been 
serious,  nor  has  there  at  any  time  been  any  reason  to 
feel  that  the  work  is  at  all  of  an  experimental  char- 
acter.    Up  at  Colgate  their  generators  run  day  and 
night,  supplying  power  to  these  distant  points  with 
the  result  that  the  company  is  successful  not  only 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  but  financially 
successful  with  the  success  that  has  given  confidence 
and  strength  to  all  electrical  transmission  securities 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  plants  operate  lights, 
mines,  railroads,  flour  mills,  and  in  every  operation 
have  given  such  service  to  their  customers,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  of  recent  discoveries  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fuel  oil,  their  only  difficulty  is  to  find  enough 
power  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  them." 
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ReBuUltDB  Action  of.  « 
AltenuKins-Cnrrtnt  Tranli 
AltcrBstins-Camnt  Trinifo 

a,r,  emij.  US 

AltematlDC     Eleeine    Correnti.     Advan^ 
tica    of,    for    Artificial    Illumination, 

Altemitins  Electric  Currentih  Delinitiaa 

AllCRUtin«  Electric    Currenta,    Dipbaae. 

Aitematint  Electric    Currenta,    Laa   of, 

Altemitinc  Electric   Carrenca.    Lead  of, 

Alteraatiiw  Electric     Current!.     Hulti- 

Altcmatinc  Electric  Curreoti,  NeccHar* 

Modification  of  Olim'i  Law   for.   74 
Altematinc      Electric      Cuirenta.      Poly- 

Alteroatinir   Electric  Current^   Skia   Ef- 


Altenutinc   E 


c   Cure 


Ctinent  Circuita,  : 
AltematinK  Electrit  " 


nta.  TriobaM. 
for  Catutaot- 
for  Ci 


Potential  Circuiti,  »o 
Alternation.  Definition  of.  6< 

Alternator  Pole^    Number  o(,    How  De- 


d-Wound.  84 
Current,  iii 
-Polenlul.  Ill 
nature,   for,   83 


Alleniatoti,   Tn>ea  of 


Pole*.  8j 
Ampirc  On 

AmMre  Hour  Meten,  356 
AmiSre  Wi"  '~  ' -■ 


allure  Wind- 
rolviuE- Field  Maoael 
',  Ediaon'a  Cbemical, 


Anchoivd    yilamenl 

candncent  Elccti 

Anchoring    Wire     : 


for  LiHped  Mounted  Fila- 
Kail  war    In- 

Annratua     lor     Children'i     Experimenta 
on    Incandocinjt   HeUllic   VVlres,    146 
Apparent  Watts,  77 
Appanni  Watta,  Vtbj  in  ExceM  of  True 

Appearance  of  Poiitift  and  Nentive 
Carboni.  Cbanse  of,  During  Uie  in 
Arc    116 

Applicationa  of  Motor-DriTen  Exhauat 
Fana     and     Blower*     for     VcntiUling 


Applicationa  of  the  Electric  1 

pf  Power,  JI16 
Appurtenance!     and     Fixturca     of     Arc 

Arairo'i  feolationa,  BaileT  on,    joi 

Are  and  Incandeacenl  L«nn»a,   DiScrcncc 

between  Lurainoua  Porlioiu   of,    344 
Arc    Carbon    Voltaic.     Varirnu     Source* 

of  Liibl  o{,    i4« 
Are  Lamp,  Conical  Hood   for,    10 
Arc  Lamp.  DifFerential,    174 
Are   Lamp  Fiiture*  and  Appurtenancea. 

Arc     Lamii     Globe*,     TtaDaluceiit      and 

Opal  Glau  for.  31S 
Arc  Lamp.   Holophane  for,    am 
Arc   Lamp.   Inverted,  118 
Arc  Lamp  Switch,   liolaled.   aij 
Arc  Lamp,   Thomion-Houatoo.    174 
Are   Lamp,    Uae  of  Daab  Pot   in.     17C 
Arc  Lamps,  Acceaaibilily  of,  an 


Arc    Lampa,    Crou-< 

Are  Lamp*,  Enetoaei 
Arc    Lami       ** 


iatiet  of.  170 

re  Lampa,  Feedint  at,  b;  Carbcn^,    174 

re  Lampa,  Feedinf  of.  by  Lamp  Roda, 


nclosing    Globe    of. 


Lre  Lampi.  Serica-Connected,  Automatic 

Cut-Oul  for,   ij6 
kn    Lamp!,    Seriem-Conoected,    on    Con- 

atant-Fotcntial  Maioi,  178 
krc  Lampa,  Tdwfi  Lightlns  by,  an 
tie    Lampa.    Varioua    Sbapea    of    Outer 

G1ob«    for,    119 
ire  Light.   Actinic  Power  of,   ijo 
krc-L^irhl   Carbona,    Carbonixmg    Proce^ 

for.    189 

'C-LiRbt    Carbona.    Enotmoua    Uae    of. 


Lrc-Ligbt  Du-twn*.  Varioua  Poaitio 
irc^diaht  Circuits.  Conaunt-Current.  168 


^Vnc 'li'm  *^ 


Incaodcicent     Elec- 


re- Light 

'Si 

rcLiBht 

Circuits.     Multiple,     166 
Circu.t.,   Sctir^    166 
Difficulty  of  MeasurlnK  Can- 

■  Polcnlial   Circuil*    for,    'Ii 

Dynamo,    Tbomson  -  Iloualon, 

Sl» 

Dnumo,    Tbomaon  ■  Hou»ton. 
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Arc-Ltfdit    Electrodes,    Need    of    Refrac- 

tonr  Substance   for,    130 
Arc-Li|(ht      Generator,      Advantages     of 

Multi-Circuit,    236 
Arc-Liffht    Generator,     Brush    Multi-Cir- 

cuitf   236 
Arc-Liffht  Generators,  234 
Arc-Light  (Generators,  Compound- Wound, 

Arc- Light   Generators,    Constant-Current, 

Arc-Ltffht  Generators,  Constant  •  Poten- 
tial, 234 

Arc  Liffht,  Insufficiency  of  Current  from 
Voltaic  Battery  for,   151 

Arc-Lijrht  Mechanism.   Dubosoq's,   155 

Arc  Liffht,   Photographic  Power  of,    i^o 

Arc-Light  Projectors,  Current  Strengths 
and   voltages  Emploired  in,  299 

Arc- Light  Regulators,  Antomatic  vs. 
Hanq^   176 

Arc  Lighting^  Artificial  CmriKms  for, 
187 

Arc  or  Bow  Shape  of  Carbon  Arc, 
Cause  of,  118 

Archereau  and  Deleuil's  Early  Outdoor 
Arc  Lighting.    15^ 

Archereau  8  Artificial  Carbons.   189 

Archereau's  Solenoidal  Arc-Light  Regu- 
lator,  163 

Armature  and  Commutator  of  Brush 
Multi  Circuit  Arc- Light  Generator.  236 

Armature  Coils  for  Altematon,  Series 
and  Parallel  Connection  of,  84 

Armature  Coils.  Loss  Due  to  Heating 
of,  by  Eddj  Currents,  33 

Armature  Cous,  Multiple  Connection  of. 

19 
Armature  Coils,   Parallel  Connection  of, 

19 
Armature   Coili,    Series    Connection    of, 

19 
Armature     Core.     Decreased     Magnetic 

Flux  Produced  in,  by  Eddy  Currents, 

Armature,  Core  Disks  of.  ^i 

Armature  Core  of  General  Electric  Com* 
l>an^'8  Direct-Driven  Generator,  Ven- 
tilation of,  47 

Armature  Cores,  Lamination  of.  29 

Armature,  Drum,  Four-Part  Commuta- 
tor for,  20 

Armature  Loops.   x8 

A I  mature  of  Crocker-Wheeler's  Slow- 
Speed   Bipolar    Electric    Motor,    433 

Armature  of  Dynamo-Electnc  Machine,  6 

Armature  of  General  Electric  Company's 
Slow- Speed   Electric  Motor,  429 

Armature  of  Magnet,  Magnetic  Strenrth 
of  a  Permanent   Magnet  Increased  oy 


Sudden  Withdrawal  of, 
rma 
415 


Armature   Resistance  and   Motor   Speed. 


Jtf. 


Armature,     Ring-Wound,    of    Thomson- 
Houston  Dynamo,  241 
Armatures,  Drum,   19 
Armatures.   Ring,    tq 
Armatures,   Smooth-Core,   35 


Armatures,  Toothed-Core.  35 

of   Wind! 
Altemators|,  62  ^ 


Armatures,    Typfs 


ing   of,    for 


Arresters,    Lightning,    for    Street    Cars, 

479 
Art  of  Electric  Lighting,  113 


Artificial  Caibona,  Archeresn's,   189 
Artificial  Carbons,   Bunsen's,    i$M 
Artificial  Carboas,  Carre's,   180 
Artificial  Carbons,  Density  una  Conduct- 
ing Power  of,    188 
Artificial  Carbons  for  Arc  Lighting.  187 
Artificial   Carbons,    lacquelain^    188 
Artificial   Carbons,    riapoli's  Prooeas   for 

Increasing   Densi^  of,   190 
Artificial  Carbons,  Staibt  and  Edwardifs, 

188 
Artificial     Illurainants,     Heating    Power 

of,  J  50 
Artificial  Illumination,  Father  of,   113 
Artificial    Illumination,    Necessary   Prop- 
erties of.  139 
Artificial   Temperature,   Highest   Known, 

131 
Ashes,  Handling  of.  by  Tefa>her,  $00 
Attachment    of    Tube    to    incandescent 

Lamp  Bulb.  292 
Attractions  and   Repulsions  of  Movalde 

Electric  Conductors,  Causes  of,  411 
Auto-Starter    for    Multiphase    IndtKtion 

Motor^  514 
Automatic     Arc-Light     Regulator,     Du- 

boscq's,   164 
Automatic   Arc-Light   RtgaUkon,    t$A 
Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Arc  Lamps,  Qr- 

cuit  Connections  of,   177 
Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Heater  Coils  of 

Nernst  Lamp,  365 
Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Platinttm  Incan- 
descing   Electric    Lamp^    Edison's,   266 
Automatic  Cut-Out  for  Serica-Connected 

Arc  Lamps,  176 
Automatic  Cut-Out  or  Safety   Pose   for 

Multif>le-Connected  Arc  Lamps,   178 
Automatic  Cut-Outs  for  Senrioe  Wires, 

351 

Automatic  Nernst   Lamp,  364 

Automatic  or  Magnetic  Blow-Out,  EUlu 
Thomson's.    1 23 

Automatic  Railway  Ctrenit  Breaker,  494 

Automatic  Regulating  Action  of  Com- 
pound-Wound DynaflBOk  s^ 

Automatic  Regulator  for  Brush  Arc- 
Light  Dynamo,  238 

Automatic  Regulator  for  Brush  Multi- 
circuit Generator.  239 

Automatic  Stoppage  of  Flashing,  Process 
on  Completion  of,  286 

Automatic  vs.  Hand  Arc- Light  Regu- 
lators.   1 76 

Automobile  Lamps,  Tncandeacent  Elec- 
tric 341 

B 

Bassitt  Metal.  39 

Baggage,  Handling  of,  by  Telpher  Lines, 

499 

Baggage  Smashers  vs.  Telpherafe  Han- 
dlers,  500 
Bailey.  503 

Bailey  on  Arago's  Rotations.  S03 
Bailey's   Prototype   of   Muhipliaae 

trie   Motor.   503 
Ballast  for  Nernst  Lamp,  36s 
Bamboo  Filaments,   Ediaotra,  a68 
Barlow's  Star-Wheel  Electric  Motor,  394 
Base,  Trolley.  480 

Basis  for  Electric  Transmtasioo  of  Pow- 
er, 516 


Buu  of  Charge  for  Suppli'  ot  Kectric- 

itjF.  3JB 
BatUry.  BuTUCD't  Voltuc,  ij 
BittciT  IncuuJeaccnl  Electric  Lamp*.  JM 
Bar     Countia     Power     Compur,     Cili- 

foniia,  134 
Beatins   Fnction    of    Dyaantoa,    CircuiS' 

>tuKe»  ASectiw  the  AoODiit  of.  40 
Bearinn,  Sclf-OUing.  jg 
Bdl-Dnven  Alternaton,  Sj 
Belt-Driven    CompouDil-Wound    AlUnu- 

tor.  General  Efeetric  Company'a,  go 
BeltbtiTen  Drnuno,  7 
Belt-Dri«n  Generator,    General    Electrie 

Companjr'i,  44 
Belt-Driren  vi.   Direct-Driven  Dfnaraoa, 

Belt  Tightener  tor  Electric  hlotor,  4ja 
BicTcle  Headlight!,   Electric  Lampi   for, 

Bipolar   Dynamo,  is 
Bipolar  Dfoamr'     " 


Bnolar  Uotor  (or 
Electric  Cuncnl 


[or  Continuoua  ot  Direct 


_.T-Wheele^'^  43= 
Bipolar      Slow  -  Speed      Electric     Motor, 

Crocfcer-Wbeeler'fc  Arm* 
Blackening   of   Globet.    Dii 

catideacent  Electi'    * 


Blcaaom     and     C^rdiner'a     IncanUKCDt 

Blow-Out.  Ifagnetic,   for  Car  Controller, 

Blowera  and  Exbaiut  Fan*.  Motor-Driv- 
en, Uk  oL  in  Ventilation,  439 
Blowina  of  Safely  Foar,  334 
Blown  Globe*  for  Arc  Luipa-  219 
Bloim  loeandeaeent  Lamp  Globe*,  130 
Boarda,    Diitribnting   or  Panel,   jsi 
Bodiea,  Car,  468 
Boiling    Point    of    Carbon.    Temperature 


Boil   Sand,   (or   Eleciric   Street   Railway 

Boxca,  £ut-Oat,   3Si 

Doyte.  114 

Bracket  Lamp*.  Uae  of,  114 

Bracket    Sopporta   for  Trolley  Wire   tor 

Double-Track  Road.  47S 
Bndley,  soj 

Bradley'i  Multipliaae  Motor,   504 
Bnkel,    Air,    for     Electric    Street    Rail- 

Brakea,     Dectric,      for     Electric     Street 

Railway,  471 
Brakes,   Hand,    for   Electric   Street  Rail- 
Branch  Wire*  and  Taps,  353 
BreikDown  Switch,   ](< 
Brief    Life    of    Paper    Carboni    for    In- 

candeaeent   Eleciric  Lamps.   368 
BijgfatBeaa  or  Brilliancy  of  Incandescing 

Hmv  Filament.  nS 
Broad  Clum  of  Davenport's  Patent  for 

Early  Electric  Motor.  46a 


VtvA    Hulti-Circalt    Arc-Ugbt    Genera- 


tor,   Armatore    and    Conunutator    of^ 

Brush    Mulii-Circuit    Arc-Lisbt     Genen- 
toi,   Arranguaent  of  Circuits   ot,   aj&- 

Brl^V    Multi-Circuii     Generator.      Ante- 

Bruiha.  Carbon  and  iletiJlic  Collecticw, 

Bru/hcs,  "cTrhJi'oi'^Uie    of.     for     Electric 

Bruihes.    Collecting,   of  Dynamo- dectric 

MBchini,   S 
BruBhea.       CommuUlor,       of       DyBamn, 

Brush's 'doubl'e-CsrboB  Atl-Ni^t    Lamp, 

10S 
-Building  Up"   of  Dytiamos,   63 
fiulba    of  Incandescent    Electric     LwDpa. 

Eibaustion  of,  29s 
Bunncn.    Ml 

Bunsen   PiCalometer.    i«J 
Bunsen'i   Artificial  Carbons,    153 
BunBcn's   Voltaic   Batlery,    15. 
Bus-Birs    and    Peeden,    CDnBectkiD*    of 

Generators     to.     at     CeBlral       Power- 


C.ICM.F.  and  Reaiitance  of  Cariion  V* 

Cable  Cars.  ijS 

California    Electric    Transmiaaioos,     Per- 

Cahfuiuia!     Ling-Diauacc    Tranamteioa 

California,    htap  of  Great   Trinamiaaiaa 

Companies  of.   535 
Call    Hells,     Elect  ra-MaROetic.     (or     EltE- 

tric  Street   Railways,  4S9 
Candelabra  and  Sign  Lamps,   Seriei,  330 
CandFlabra  Lamps.  319 
Candle.  Jaiuin's  Electric, 
Candle.  Standard,    139 
Candle,    Standard.   Clicui 

inR  Reliability  of.  i^i 
Candle.  Wilde's  Electric, 
Candles.    Oil    Lampa.    bi._ , 

Incandescent    Electric   Lamps,    J49 
Candle-I'owec  and    Illuuiinition,    14S 
Can  die- Power,  4:0  Watt  Arc.   14B 
Can  die- Power.    Maximum.    149 
Candie-Power,   Mean  Hemispberical.    14* 
,-__j..  n .._._    ..__i .     ^^ 

liffienltT 


ASccl- 

id   Gaa-Jeta    vm. 


^'^"f^tti 


Effect   of. 


Candle-Power.   Mean  Spheri. 
-indle-Power    of    Arc    Ligh 
of  Measuring.  t,9 
indle-Poner  of  Luminous 
lopy  Switch,  488 
.,i?,-   ."J^lMnduction 
ting-Cutrent    Ci 
-„   4«f 
roller   for   Electric  Strwl  KmH- 

Car  Coniiolle'r,  Magnetle  Blaw-Out   for. 

.,.   Heaters,  Electric  488 

Car   Trucks,   488 

Car  Wheels,   Flat,  471 

Car*,   Air- Motor.   4<« 

Cars.   Cable.   4!fi 

Cars,   Electric  Street,  4iti 


Cirboa  mat  McUllic  ColleetlBg  Braibei 

for  Dnuno*.  «« 
CirboD    Are,    C.i«e    of    Splultcrinc    of. 

Ci'riid    Arc,    Condition!    Nccuurr    for 

Cart^  A^''%a^DUr  E.U.F.  of,   ij4 

Carbon    Aic    Effect    on,    b;  IncreMini 

Curnat  Slrcmtb.    ijo 

Cirbon  Arc   FlmiDt.  CauK  of,   134 

Cirboo    Ate,    Foroution    of  Oionc    in. 

Carbon    Arc    Hiwint    Sound    ProducHl 

Carbon  Are  Lamp.  Huriun'*  AII-NifbC, 

Carbon   Are-Liibt,   Hand   Regiilator  for, 

Carbca  Area.  Altcmaliiu-CurrcDl,   i]7 
Carbon     Bruahca     for    iltaiie    Motora, 

Um  of,  4)0 
Carbon    CofredinK    Briubea     for     Dyna- 

ita.    Incandcacent   Squirt- 

in(     Couductoiit 
of.   360 

Electric      Lamp, 


moa,   Advaniafi*  of.  1 


Carbon      li 

Carbon      IncaadcKcnl      Eljctrk 

Uan;    In. 


Carbon 


1  of.  269 


for    Pro- 


Carbon  Lamp  FUamenia,  Fluhinc  Ptoc 

Carbon    tamp     Filamenl).    Lensthi    and 

Diamctcn  of.  and  Candle- Power.   lai 
CarboD-PUie    Arc     Lamp.     Pilacn'a    AU- 

Night.  197 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc    12} 
Carbon    VoJUic   Arc   Crater  ia   Poaitin 

Carbon  of,    116 
Carbon  Voltaic  Are,  Davj-i  Earir  Pablk 

E>bibit«n  of,    117 
Carbon   VoJlak   Ate.    Foiiuation  of  Kj- 

drocranic  Add  in,   iip 
Carbon    Voltaic    Arc    TornnliOD   of   Nl- 

trooa  Oilde  In,  ia« 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc.    Phyiici  of.    IjJ 
Carbon    VoUalc   Aft    Poiilion   oi   Hl«fc- 

Caiban  Voltaic  Arc  ITbm  IHatinct  Poi^ 


Carb 


na.    Archerci 


Carbona,  Artificial,  tor  Are  Lllblina,  llf 
Carbona.  Bunacn'a  Artificial,   m 
Carbon*.   Catre'a  Anifieial,    1*9 
Carbona,    Copwr-Coatcd,   lu 
Carbona.   Cored.    191 

Carbona,   Fecdini  of  Arc  Lampa  br,   174 
Carbona.   ForceiC  igi 
Carbona.   jacqutiain'i    Artificial,    iW 
Carbons,   Molded,  191 
Carbona.    Paper,    for    Edison' 
eoU  ElMtrie  Lnipa,  Ht 


Arc  Li^ht,    19. 
:    andEdwan 


>    ArtlS- 

Carboniiable  Flour.igp 

Carbonized     Lamp     Filanientt,     Sonitw, 

184 
Caiboniiinc  Proeeai   for  Art-Li«bt  Car- 

Cari?")  Artificial   Carbona,    t8« 
Cauae  of  Flaminit  Carbon  Arc  IM 
Canae*    of    Eiceaaive   Heatint   in  Amu- 

tate    Beatinn.    50 
Cauaea  of  Flickerinit  of  Are  Licbt.   lal 
Caoaca,    Probable,    of   Coanter    E.H.F.'a 

of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc   Hi 
Ceilinc  Board   for  Are   Lampa,  att 
,-...,■__  , , .   E|jg(ric  LigiK,  J4J 


544 
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CircumflUnces  Determining  Strength  of 
Electro*  Dynamic    Force,    414 

Circumstances  Determining  toe  Lobs  of 
Heat  and  Light  by  Incandescing  Fila- 
ments, 275 

Circumstances  Determining  Value  of 
Hysteretic  Los8»  38 

Cities,    Rapid    Transit   and   the   Growth 

Oarlce.  69 

Clarke  s   Maffneto- Electric  Generator,  69 

Qeate  and  Knotw,  Porcelain,  for  Inaide 

Qosed  (Coil  Arc-Light  Generators,  Dan- 
gerous Increase  of  Pressure  on  Cir- 
cuit of.  by  Suddenly  Opening  Ciicnit, 

235 
Coil,  Choking.   73,  S09 
Coil,   Economy,  ao9 
Coils,     Heater,     for    Nemtt    Automatic 

Coils,   Heater,   for  Nemst   Lamp,    «66 

Coinage  Processes  Employed  at  United 
States   Mint  at   Philadelphia,   443 

Cold  Light,  277 

Collecting  Brush  Friction,  40 

Collecting  Brushes  of  Dynamo,  Lead  of, 
18 

Collecting  Brushes  of  Dynamo- Electric 
Machine,  8 

Colored  and  Colorless  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Bulbs,  J332 

Combination  Electric  Light  and  Gas 
Fixtures,   348 

Commerciid  Arc  Lighting,  Unsuitability 
of  Charcoal  or  Gas  Retort  Carbon  for, 
151 

Commerdal  Failure  of  Early  Electric 
Motors.   Reasons  for,  406 

Commercial   Sale  of  Electricity.   3^6-362 

Committee  Appointed  by  Cinannati 
Board  of  Letpslation,  Opinion  oL 
Concerning  Different  Methods  of 
Street   Liflrntinf?,   207 

Commutation,  Diameter  of,   18 

Commutator  and  Armature  of  Brush 
Multi-Circuit  Arc-LiRht  Generator,  336 

Commutator  Brushes  of  Dynamo,  Spark- 
ing at,  so 

Commutator,  Four-Part,  for  Drum  Arm- 
ature, so 

Commutator  of  Dimamo-Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Commutator,  Two-Part,   Action  of,  15 

Commutator,  Use  of  Lubricant  on,  51 

Composition   of   Sunlight.    144 

Compound-Wound  Alternators,  84 

Compound-Wound  Arc-Light  Generators, 
242 

Compound-Wound  Belt-Driyen  Alterna- 
tor, Westinghouse  Company's  Type 
of,  86 

Compound-Wound  Dynamo,   56 

Compound-Wound  Dynamo,  Automatic 
Regulating  Action  of,  56 

Compound-Wound   Drnamos,    X2 

Compound-Wound  Djmamos,  General 
Uses  of.  57 

Compound-Wound  Electric  Motor,  420 

Compound-Wound  Electric  Motor,  Self- 
Goreming  Power  of.  420 

Compound  •  Wound  Motor,  Diagram 
Snowing  Connections   of,   420 

Concentric   Tubular   Conductors,   74 


Condenser  Reactauioe,    T» 
Conditions   for    ReverMl   of 


of 


Electric  Motor,   390 
Conducting   Loop    Dynamo.    Electric  In- 

duction  of,  in  Bimilar   I^eld,   14 
Conducting    Loop     Rotated     in     Bipolsr 

Field.    Direction    of    Altenuiting  Cax^ 

rent  Flow  In,  67 
Conductors,  Concentric   Tnlralar.   74 
Conductors,  Conical    or   Tapering,  323 
Conductors,    DiflFcrcnce    in    WeiMs  of, 

in    High   and    Low    Cttrrent    Circwta. 

160 
Conductors,  Movable   Electric*  Gbbscs  of 

Attractions  and  Repalakms  o£_4ii 
Conductors    or    Honae    Wirca,    Electric 

350 
Conductors  or  Leadtns-In  Wires  lor  In- 
candescent Electric   Lamm,  aB6 
Conductors.    Relatrve     Weifflita    of.    Be- 

?uired  for  Different  Sjateia  of  Lamp 
>istribation,  3*8 
Conical  Hood  for  Are  I^mpw  axa 
Conical  or  Tftpering  Coadnetota,   3J 
Conical    Spiral    Filament    for    Ii 

cent  Lamps,  340 
Constant-Current  Altematofa,    itx 
Constant-Cturent  and  Conataat-PotcatlBl 

Mains.  Use  of  Electric  Motors  oo,  422 
Constant-Current  Are  Light  CirciiifB,  16S 
Constant-Carrent    Are-Lag;lrt    Generators. 

Constant-Current    Cirenita,     AHeraatisg 

Electric  Lampa  for,  200 
Constant-Current  Csfcnits   att.    CosMtaat* 

Potential  Circuits,   170 

Constant-Current  I>yaamo,   11 

Constant-Current  DyaanMyElecCric  Ma- 
chine, II 

Constant-Current   Transformer,    aoi 

Constant-Current  TransforsBer.  Use  ot 
for  Series  Distribution  of  Altematinf' 
Current  Incandescent  fjimps,  319 

Constant- Potential   Altematof%    ixi 

Constant-Potential  and  Constant-Carrent 
Mains,  Use  of  Electric  Motors  oa,  422 

Constant-Potential  Aro-Lisht  Circuits, 
168 

Constant- Potential  Are-Iii^  Geaen* 
tors,  234 

Constant-Potential  Cireuits,  AHemstinc 
Electric  LamiM  for,  aoo 

Constant- Potential  Cireaita,  Eaiploynent 
of.   for  Arc  Light  Distruratioo.   171 

Constant-Potential  Circuits  aa.  Coaslaat- 
Current  Circuits,   170 

Constant- Potential   Djmamo,    11 

Constant-Potential  Dyaamo-Electrie  Ma- 
chine,   X I 

Constant- Potential  Mains,  C^onnectioo  of 
Groups  of  Series-Conaected  lacaadfli- 
cent  Electric  Lamps  Across,  s*« 

Constant-Potential  Mains.  Cooneetioa  of 
Series-Wound  Motors  ia  Series  Across, 
422 

Constant-Potential  Matnsi,  Distribution 
of  Multiple  •  Connected  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  on,  318 

Constant-Potential  Mmus,  Distribution 
of  Series-Connected  Inriiwicsce  lil  Elec- 
tric Lamps  on,  318 

Constant- Potential  Mains,  General  £lec^ 
trie  Company's  Type  of  Kncltiead  Are 
Lamps   for,   181 
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Constant-PotentUl  Mains,  Parmllel  Con- 
nection     of      Incandescent       Electric 

Lamps  on,  311 
Constant  •  Potential    Mains,    Series  •  Con- 

nected  Arc  Lamps  on,   178 
Constant-Potential    Mains,   Series   Incan* 

descent  Lamps  for,   329 
Continuous    anJ    Alternating    Currents, 

Analogue  of,  to  Flow  in  Tidal  Rivers, 

65 
Continuout-Carrent  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc, 

Distribution  of  Ltirht  of,   146 
Continuous-Current  Drnamo,  6 
Continuous-Current     Motors,     Efliciency 

of.   4^1 
Continuous  Electric  Currents,  Definition 

of.  64 
Continuous  or  Direct  Electric  Currents, 

Bipolar  Motor  for,  413 
Controller  Box,   Switch  Handle  fon  475 
Controller,     Car,     for     Electric     Street 

Railway  Motor,  47s 
Controller,   Series-Parallel,   47J 
Controller,     Series-Parallel,     Action    of. 

Converter,  Motor,  5J7 

Converter,   Rotary,   cay 

Converter,   Rotary,   Action  of,   5s8 

Converters,  Rotary,   <si 

Converters,   Rotary,   tor   Sub-Stations  In 

Transmission  Systems,   526 
Cooper-Hewitt   Vapor   Lamp,    375-379 
Cooper-Hewitt     Vapor     Lamp,     Dayiiffbt 

Values  of,  375 
Cooner- Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp,  Description 

of,   376 
Cooper- Hewitt   Vapor   Lamp,   Devices  to 

Prevent  Flickering  in,  378 
Cooper-Hewitt   Vapor    Lamp,    Forms  of, 

377-378 

Copper-Coated  Carbons,  los 

Copper  Conductors  on  Dynamo,  Eddy 
Currents  Produced  in,  35 

Core  DUks  of  Armature,  31 

Core  Disks,  Use  of,  in  Laminated  Cylin- 
drical  Armature,   3  s 

Core  Transformer.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's Laminated.    loa 

Core  Transformer,  Lamination  of.  los 

Core  Transformers,    102 

Core  Type  of  Transformer,  General  Elec- 
tric  Company's.    103 

Cored  Carbons.  Effect  of.  in  Increasing 
Steadiness  of  Voltaic  Arcs,  is8 

Cored  Carbons,   191 

Cores,  Armature  and  Magnet,  Lamina- 
tion of,   29 

Cores  of  Armatures  or  Magnets,  Direc- 
tion of  Lamination  of,  30 

Corrosion.    Electroljrtic,   486 

Coulomb  Per  Second,   11 

Counter   E.M.F.   of  Carbon  Arc,   134 

Counter   E.M.F.   of   Electric  Motor,   ^1$ 

Counter  E.M.F.  of  Motor.  Great  Value 
of.  41s 

Counter  E.M.F.'s  of  Carbon  Voltaic 
Arc.   Probable   Causes   of.    it^ 

Crater  in  Positive  Carbon.  High  Tem- 
perature of.    131 

Crater  in  Positive  Carbon,  the  Place  of 
Highest   Teniperature  in.  i-^i 

Crocker  and  Wheeler  on  Diseases  of  Dy- 
namos, 50 

Crocker  on   Direct-Driven   Dynamot,  4* 


Crocker-Wheeler     Motors,     Use    of,    in 

United    States    Mint    at    Philadelphia, 

44a 
Crocker  -  Whe«ler      Sextipolar      Electric 

Motor,  A42 
Crocker-Wneelcr       Slow-Speed      Bipolar 

Electric  Motor,  43  a 
Crocker- Wheeler's     Slow- Speed     Bipolar 

Electric  Motor,  Armature  of,  4^3 
Cross-Wire    Suspension   of   Arc    Lamps, 

ai3 
Current    and    Electro- Motive    Force    Re« 

quired    for    Alternating-Current    Arc, 

138 
Current  Strength  and  Ohmic  Resistance, 

Effect  of,  on  Quantity  of  Heat  De- 
veloped in  Circuit,   a? 

Current  Strength  and  Pressure  for  En- 
closed Arc  Lamps,    180 

Current  Strengths  and  Voltages  Em- 
plo3red    in   Arc   Light    Projectors.   21^ 

Currents,  Alternating  Electric,  Defini- 
tion of,   64 

Currents     and     Voltages     Required     for 


Small   Battenr  Lamps,  p3S 
urrents.     Continuous     Electric, 
tion  oiF,   64 


Defini- 


Currents,   Diphase   Alternating,   ips 
Currents,    Diphase    Alternating   Electric, 

79 

Currents,  Eddy,  a8 

Currents,  Foucault,  a8 

Currents,  Multiphase  Altematinc  Elec- 
tric, 79 

Currents,  Parasitical,   a8 

Currents,  Polyphase  Alternating  Electric, 

79 
Currents,   Jriphase  Alternating   Electric, 

505 
Curve    Representing   Alternating-Current 
Flow    in    Alternating-Current    Circuit, 

67 

Curve  Representing  Tidal  Flow  of  Wa- 
ter in  River,  66 

Cut-Out,  Automatic  for  Heater  Coils 
of  Nernst  Lamp,  365 

Cut-Out  Boxea,  3Sa 

Cut-Outs,  Automatic  for  Service  Wires, 

351 
Cycle.  Definition  of,  6s 
Cycle,    S]rmbol   for,  65 
Cylindrical    Armature    Core,    Disks    for 

Lunination   of,   3a 


D.     MAcFAtLANi     Moose's    System    of 

Vacuum-Tube  Lighting,  38a 
Dal   Negro's    Earlv   Electric   Motor,    ^96 
Danger  of  Suddenly  Reversing  Direction 

ot  RoUtion  of  Motor  Without  the  Use 

of  Rheostat,   4a s 
Dangers,  Nature  of,  from  Trolley  Wires, 

478 
Dash  Pot,  Use  of,  in  Arc  Lamp,   176 
Davenport,  450  .  « 

Davenport's   Early    Electric  Motor,   Pat- 
ent   for.   460 
Davenport's   Electric  Motor,   399 
Davidson.   460 

Davidson's    Electric    Motor,    400 
Davidson's    Early    Electric    Locomotive, 
460 
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tuiic  inductor*,  145 
D«Ty  Md  Ihe   C.rbon  ^'ollak   Ate,    117 
Vvrfa   AesninI    of   Ha    Early    DEiooa- 

MnlioD  of  tbe   Voltaic  Ace,    119 
DaTy*!  Experinictils  on  Electro-llagiKtic 

Routioii,  301 
DaTya  Vidtuc  Ar^  Siugct'a  OtauipUrm 

o£  iiS 
Daylight  ColaT-ValiKa  of  NenM  Lamn 

368 


DaTi^ 


Darlight  Vi 


aTlight  Value 
ayligfil    vain 


Vapor 


Daylisht   Values    of 

De°"^li«n8jf'»       lui 
^  Lamp,  j]6 

Coaiamptioo  of  Elmiic  HcoM-Power 

D^mtiOB  of  Aethtty,  9 

Defimtion    of   AllcnutioB   Elcctrie   Cor- 

rentB,  64 
De&niDoti  of  AlUnuIion,  61 


'ccandesciiig    PHa.- 

ideacenl       Electric 

Companj  al  Cbkapi, 


Definilion  of  Crde.  £« 

Definition  of  DrDaino-Etoetric  _ 

Definiticm  of   Eleclrolteri^  114 

Definition   of   Period,  65 

Definition  of  Ststor,  510 

Definition  o(  Rotor,  gio 

Definition  of  Work,  a 

DefiaoratinB    or    Uciting    Power   of   the 

Vort»ie  Arc,   no 
De  la  Rue'a  EndoKd  Ineandeacini  Ue- 

tallk  Wii*.  147 
Deleoil  and  Archeron'*   Early  Outdoor 

De  MoleTm''"56 '" 

De  Holeyna    Early  Incandwcmt  Eleetric 

Lamp,  J48 
Dcoaity  and  Conducting  Power  of  Arti- 


Dcpoaited  Liunp   Filament  Jointa.  Copper, 

Dcpoailcd  ot  Giapbiiie  Carffon  Obtained 

by   Ftaahing  Process.  18s 
Description     of     Cooper  -  Hewitt     Vapor 

Lamp.  3t6 
Deain    and    Conatnietlon    of    Dynamoa. 

laflucDoe  of,  iK 
Desk    Lamp.    Ini 
Dcvdopmenl  of 

Devices  for  Turning  Down  Tncandeacenl 
Electric  Laiapik  i*x 

DiaiTTam      of      Connection      of      Slrant. 
Wound    Motor    to    Constant-Potential 


Miir 


'vS^nt 


Showin|t  Connection 


Seriea-Wonnd  Ifatom  la  Snia  Aam 

Conauni-PotentiBi    Main^    421 
Diagrammatic    RepreaeataCiaa    of    Stria 

and  Sbul  Maneta  b      '       ' 

Diainelcr  of  Can " — ' 

Dunetec  of  Can. 

DiSarattial  Aie  Lanaim   im 

Diaminv  of  Tiii—ili  amp)  ElettfiE  Laaips 

by  Blackeniiw  of  Oobea,  jii 
Dtaadiraatana  md  AjdvaaMcv  at  BiA- 

Frequency  /" " — " "      - 


Direct-Driven   Exhaust  Pu,  4*0 
Direct-Driven     Revsl*ina>-PkM     Alttns- 
tor.  General  Electric  Ceuumiy'a  Type. 

DiTTO-DriTfb  rt.   Belt-DrtiEB  Dyoenoa, 

I    Machinery,    Rapid 


Distribution    of    CorreiK    Ttipliasa.    1 
Sireet    Railway    Syete 


}iitribu<ion  of  Lijihl  of  AltemstiniF. 
Currrni  Carhor   Voltaic   Are.    148 

Jisiribution  of  Linhi  of  Conliauoia  Cur- 
rent Ciirbon  Vdtiic  Arc,   14' 

Di^tn-hiTfiun    of  _  Muttlple-ConDvctHt    1- 


^"anJ' 
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nected    Incandeacent    Electric    Lamps, 

317 

distribution  of  Series-Connected  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps  on  Constant- 
Potential  Mains,  ^18 

Divergence  of  Projector  Rays,  Advan- 
tase  of  Slight,  aig 

Dou  Die- Carbon  Arc  Lamp,  Use  of.  on 
Series-Connected  Circuits  with  Open 
Globe  Lamps,  199 

Double-Curl  Anchored  Filament  of  In- 
candescent Lamps,  301 

Double-Curl  Filament  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  301 

Double- Filament  or  Twin  Incandescent 
Electric   Lamp,    344 

Double- Loop  Trpe  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
trie  Lamp  Filament,  294 

Double  or  Single-Track  Roads,  Span- 
Wire  Support  lor  Trolley  Wire  of,  477 

Double  TroUey  for  Electric  LocomooTcs, 

495 

Double-Trolley  System,  481 

Double-Truck  Four-Motor  Electric  Street 
Car,  460 

Double  -  Truck  Four  -  Motor  Equipment 
for  Electric  Street  Cars,  468 

Double  U-Shaped  Filament  of  Incan- 
descent LammL  301 

Drip  Loop  of  Electric  Conductor,  ^51 

Drop  of  Pressure  on  Long  Transmission 
Lines,  3J3 

Drum  Armature,  Four-Part  Commuta- 
tor for,  so 

Drum  Armatures,   19 

Dubosca's  Arc  Lamp  Mechanism,   153 

DuboBcq*s  Automatic  Arc-Light  Regu- 
lator. 164 

Dynamo,   Action  of  Shunt-Wound,   33 

Dynamo,  Air-Churning  of.  Loss  from, 
38 

Dynamo,   Alternating-Current,  6 

Dynamo  and  Motor,  Discorery  of  Re- 
versibilttT  of,  406 

Dynamo,   Belt-Driven,   7 

Dynamo,  Bipolar,  as 

Dynamo,  Compound- Wound,  36 

Dynamo,    Constant-Current,    1 1 

Dimamo,   Constant- PotentisJ,   11 

Dynamo,    Continuous-Current,   6 

Djmamo,  Direct-Connected,  7 

Djmamo  Diseases,  Crocker  and  Wheeler 
on,   50 

Dynamo,  Efficiency  of,  9 

Dynamo- Electric  Generator.   Parts  of,   6 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Armature  of,  6 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machine,  Collecting 
Brushes  of.  8 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Commutator 
of,  7 

Dynamo-Electric  Machine,  Definition  of,  3 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Field  Mag- 
nets of,  7 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Great  Value 
of,  as  an  Electric  Source,  6f 

Dynamo- Electric  Machine,  Pole  Pieces 
of,  7 

Djmamo-Electric    Machines,    Bipolar,    is 

Dynamo*  Electric  Machines,  Compound- 
Wound.   IS 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Immense  Sise 
of,  63 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Multipolar, 
la 


Dynamo- Electric  Machinea,  Self- Excited, 
12 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machinea,  Separately 
Excited,    I  a 

Dynamo  •  Electric  Machinea,  Series- 
Wound,  I  a 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machinea,  Shunt- 
wound,     IS 

D]n>amo,  Faraday's  Simple  Conducting 
Xoop.   1^ 

Dynamo,   Horns  of,  34 

Dynamo,  Intake  of,  p 

Djmamo,  Lead  of  Collecting  Bmahes  of, 
18 

Djmamo,   Motor,   $27 

Dynamo,   Output   of^  9 

Dynamo,    Reaction   Principle  of,  63 

Dynamo,   Self-Oiling  Bearings   for,  39 

Dynamo,   Shunt- Wound,   34 

Dynamo  Troubles,  49 

Dynamo,  Why  Output  is  Necessarily 
Xess  than  Intake,  27 

Dynamos,  Advantages  of  Carbon-Collect- 
ing Brushes  for,  41 

Dynamos,  Bipolar,  is 

Dynamos,   "Building  Up"  of,  63 

Dynamos,  Carbon  and  Metallic-Collect- 
ing Bmahes  for,  40 

Dynamos,  Circumstances  Affecting  the 
Amount  of  Bearing  Friction  in,  40 

Djrnamos,  Circumstances  Affecting  the 
Amount  of  Collecting  Brush  Fnctaon 
in,  41 

Djrnamos,   Compound-Wound,    is 

Dynamos,  Compound  -  Wound,  General 
Uses  of,  ^7 

Dynamos,  Direct- Driven  vs.  Belt-Driven, 
41 

Dynamos,  Direct- Driven,  Limit  of  Speed 
of,  41 

Dynamos,  Efficiencies  of  Large,  41 

Dynamos,  Heating  of,  37 

Dynamos,   Multipolar,   is 

Dynamos,   Self-Excite<L   is 

Dynamos,   Separately  Excited,   la 

Dynamos,   Series- Wound,    la,  33 

Dynamos,   Shunt-Wound,   is 

Djmamos,   Temperature   Limits   of,   38 

Dynamos,   Three  Bearing,  39 

Dynamotor,  say 


E.M.F..  Counter,  of  Carbon  Arc,   134 

E.M.F.V  Lag  oi,  76 

E.M.F.'s,  Lead  of,  76 

E.M.F.'8  of  Dynamo  Armature,  Effect 
of  Speed  of  Armature  on,  8 

E.M.F.  s  Produced  by  Dynamo,  Meth- 
ods of  Increasing  Value  of,  8 

Early   Form   of  Vacuum -Tube   Lighting, 

"4 
Early  Forms  of  Lamp   Filament  Jointa, 

a87 

Early  History  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,   244.  a69 

Early  Incandescing  Electric  Lamp  Fila- 
ments, Short  Life  of,  27B 

Early  Workers  in  Electric  Street-Car 
Propulsion,  439 

Economy  Coil,  209 

Econom;r  of  Separate  Motor-Drive  of 
Machinery,  433 


n  Coppei  Contlucton  a 


Eddy    Curresa.    L«i    Due 
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D  Nwbt  LomcK   34J 
n'l    Bunboo   FilamcDU,    168 
1  Cbcmiisl  Ampbc  Hour  Meter, 


EdlM 


I   Qiemiol   Mfti 


,  TbcnnD- Static 


Railroad 


Ediion'i    ^rl7    Worh    on    Incandocent 

Electric    Lamp.   iM 
Edoon'B    Electnc    Ueter,    Why    DiKon- 

tinued,  j6i 
Ediwo'*    uecti 

Put  463 
Ediion'*    Improved    Plal 

ceat  QecRic  Lamp,  iM 
Eduon'*    Piper    Carbona    for    iKande*' 

cent  Electric  Lampa,  a6j 
EdiHn'i  Scriei-ConDecled  Multi(ile  Can- 
delabra and  Sisp  Lampi.  3^9 
Edbon'f   ThiH-Wiit    Syuen   of    lucao- 

deacent     Electric     Lamp     DLstribuLian, 

EiGaoa    VI.    Field    Inlerfc] 

Regard*     FriorilT     of 

Electric   Hotor,    aei 
Effect   of  lamination   of    Magnet    Cote* 

00    Production    of   Edd>    CBrrenu.    }o 
Effect  of  Ohmic  Reaiitance  and  Current 

Strength  on  Quantity  of   Heat  Devel- 

it  of  Lw^  DynaiDOfl.  4J 
M  of  Trwufotnen,  lis 
of  Continuoua-Culrent  Uotora, 

of  Incandeuing  FJameni,  Ef- 
of  I^nit  Lamp,  jSB 


!    Suit    aa 
rntion     of 


oped  11 
Efficienci 
EfRcicnci 


Electric  Candle.    lablochkolTa.    iig 

Electric  Candle,  Jamin->.   i«j 

Elenric  Candle,   Wilde'i,   161 

Ekelric  Car  Reatera.  48S 

Electric  Condnctor,   Dtip  Loop  of,  jji 

Electric  Carreati,    DipfaaK    Alternating. 


■—-■-  ^«i 


F.l< 


I,   TripbaK    Alte 
at  Waihington 


Man 


Electric     -_;.„,      _, . 

ElemiTc^^ator.'  ifm^reHa  Type  of. 
Electric    DoiitinK    by    Alternate    Actiui. 

of  Gravity  and  Counter- Weight,  soi 
Electric  Horae*  vi.  Real  Horiei,  499 
Electric  Houae  Wirea  or  Conductor),  jjr 
Electric  Incandeaccnt  Bicrcle  Lamp*,  js; 


ic    Light   and    Gm    Ftemro,    Cas- 

tioo,  14S 

ic  Light,  WalaoD  uad  Ihi.    tis 

K  Li^Mng  an   Art,    iij 

IC    Lighting,     laftacBce     of    Veltaic 

ny  m  Prbblen  «f.    iid 

ic    LoctnnotiTe,     DftviifacMi'a     Earfy. 

ic  Loeomotire,   Field's   Esl^.  46J 

ic  LocomotTTe,   Pase*^   461 

ic  LocQuiotne^   400,    496 

c  LocomoIiTa,  AdvSBtaga  of  ibe^ 

ie    LoconiotJTCB,     Air     Piakeia    far. 


Electric     Locomotiva.     Zhxible     Tratley 

Electric  Loeomatina  for  Eonipiiieat  af 
Central  Uadergroand  Rmiliray  Cob- 
pany  of  Laadon,  4tt 

Electnc    LocamotiTe^    H— ililii    Compact 


Electric    Locomotivea.    Wfaene    Ea{wcitlly 


Serviceable,  40» 


Electric     Melen,      Saae      RcaaimKBt* 

Electric  Motor,  Barlow'a  Star-Whed,  394 
Electric  Motor,  Belt  TighteKr  for,  4J1 
Electric  Uolor,  Comptiwiid- Wound,  41a 
ELctlric  Motor,  Counter  EJ1.F,  al  4» 
Electric  Motor,  Dal  Ncgro'a,  396 
Electric  Motor.  Daveaport'a,  jm 
Electric    Motor.    I>aTei>paTt*a  PateM   for 

Early,  4«o 
Electric  Motor,  DaT>daaa;tj_  «oa  __ 

"'ifnited^sEMea" 

Etennc  Motor.   Eliu'f,   400 

Electric  Motor.  Esnnal  Parti  ot  Ma 

Electric  Motor.    Fanday-a   Early,    jif 

Electric  Motor    for     Drivlog    Elevalon, 

Holtaer-Cabot  Tt]k   ot,   45a 

Eleclric  Moior.    FromenPa.   401 

Electric  Motor,  JaeoWa,  «« 

Electric  Motor,    Pacinotti^s.   40s 

Electric  Motor,   Pagi'a.  403 

FJectric  Minor,   5ene*-WouBd.  4'9 

Electric  Malnn,  Advantages  of,  411 

Electric  Motor*.    A^TantBg**    ot    Mtfti- 

phue  Alternating     Ele^rie     Cmii«1i 

Electric  Motors,  Character  of  Loaae*  in. 

ei^nc    MotoT^     Caiae    of    Pafhire    of 

Early,   .61 
Electric  Motor*.   Methodi  for   Renninf 

Direction  of  RoUtion  of.  uj 
Electric    Moion.    Preliabte    Dfnctton    af 

Fuw«  trnQtovementi  in,  44S 
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Electric    Moton*    Reasons    for   Conmier* 

cial   Failure  of  Early,  406 
Electric  Motors,  Reduction  Gear  for,  430 
Electric  Motors,   Separatelr  Excited,  417 
Eleetric   Motors,    Shunt- Wound,    418 
Electric   Motors,   Slow-SpeedL  428 
Electrk  Motors,  Use  of  Carbon  Diuahca 

lor,  430 
Electric  Plowinf,   53J 
Electric    Power    Tranamissiofi,    Sub-Sta* 

tiona  for,  593 
Electric    Pressures    and    Currents    Em* 

plojred  for  Nemst  Laraps^  368 
Electric     Profralskm,     Seeming    Mystery 

of.  45« 

Electric  Railroad  at  Meiilo  Park,  Edi- 
son's, 4^3 

Electric  Railway  Company  of  the 
United  States,  46a 

Electric  Railway.  Field's  Early  Patent 
for,  46s 

Electric  Slot  Meters,  358 

Electric  Street-Car  Propulaion,  Early 
Workers  in,  4S9 

Electric  Street-Car  Traction.  Enormona 
Electric  Horse-Power  Required  for, 
466 

Hectric  Street  Car.  Two  Large  Motors 
vs.  Four  Small  Motors  for,  470 

Electric  Street  Cars,  45^ 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Construction  of 
Track  for,  484 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Double-Truck  Poor- 
Motor   Equipment   for.   468 

Electric  Street  Cars,  Feeder  System  for, 

483 
Electric  Street  Cars,  General  Method  of 

Operation  of,  467 
Electric  Street  Cars,  Necessity  for  Good 

Roadbeds  for.  484 
Electric     Street     Cars,      Pacnomcnally 

Rapid  Growth  of,  464 
Electric  Street  Cars,  Triphaae  Distribut- 
ing System  for^  534 
Electric    Street    Cars,    Underground    vs. 

Overhead  Feeders  for.  484 
Electric   Street  Cars,   Weight   Necessary 

for   Successful   Operation    of,    469 
Electric  Street   Railway,  ^67,  480 
Electric  Street  Railway,  Air  Brakes  for, 

471 

Electric  Street  Railway,  Electric  Brakes 
for,  471 

Electric  Street  Railway,  Hand  Braksa 
for.  471 

Electric  Street  Railway  Motor,  Car  Con- 
troller for,  47a 

Electric  Street  Railway  Motor,  Sand 
Box  for.  473 

Electric  Street  Railway  Tracks,  Rail 
Bonding  for.  485 

Electric  Street  Railways.  Electro  -  Mag- 
netic Call   Bells  for.  489 

Electric   Switchboards.   \%t 

Electric  Transmission  of  Energy,  Advan- 
tages of.   Orer  Other  Systems.   388 

Electric  Transmission  of  Power.  Appli- 
cations of,   516 

Electric  Transmission  of  Power,  Basis 
for.  516 

Electric    Traction    vs.    Steam    Traction, 

457 
Electric  Welding  of  Rail  Joints,  4*5 


Klcctric   Work,   Practical   Unit  of,    11 

"Electrical  World  and  Engineer,"  De- 
scription of  Moore's  Vacuum  Tube 
System  of  Electric  Lighting  in,  384, 
3d6 

Electrically  ComroUed  Searchlight  Pro- 
jector,  22J 

Electrically    Driven    Elevators,    Statistica 

of,  453 
Electrically  Driven  F^ns,   United  States 

Census  Report  on  Increase  in  Use  of, 

448 
Electrically    Driven    Machine    Shops    at 


tion  of,  by  Central  Station  at  Differ- 
ent Hours  of  the  Day  and  Different 
Days  of  the  Year,  357 

Electro>Dynamie  Forces  410 

Electro-Dynamic  Force,  Cansa  of  Devcl* 
opment  of,  ^11 

Electro- Dynamic  Pore^  Caoaa  of  Re* 
versal   of   Direction   of,   41a 

Electro- Dynamic  Force,  Circumatanoet 
Determining  Strength  of,  ^14 

Electro- Dynamic  Force,  Development  of, 
in  Active  Conducting  Loop^  41a 

Electro-Dynanric  Force,  Direction  of  Ac- 
tion of,  411 

Electro- Dynamic  Force,  Tendency  of.  ta 
Place  Fluxes  Parallal  to  Bach  Otber, 
41a 

Electro- Dvnamica,  General  Laws  of,   410 

Electro-Magnetic  Contact  Trolley  Sys- 
tem, 48a 

Electro- Magnetic  Motor.  Page's,  Trial 
of,  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lodlroad  be* 
tween    Waahtngton    and    Blade usburg» 

404 
Electro- Magnetic  Motor,   Riaehie*s.  300 
Electro- Magnetic    Rotation,    Davys    Ex- 
periments on,  39a 
Electro-Magnetk      Rotatioo,      WoUaatoa 

on,  391  .        ^ 

Electro  -  Magnets,  Alternating  •  Current, 
ao3 

Electro-Motive  Force  and  Ciirr«Bt  Re- 
quired for  AUernating-Qarrent  Are, 
138 

Electroliers,  Definition  of,  314 

Electrolytic   Corrosion*  486 

Elevator  Motors,  Electrie,  Some  Re- 
quirements for,  451 

Eltays   Electrie  Motor,   400 

Elihu     Thomaon's    MagiKtic    Blow-Out, 

123 
Elihu  Thomson's  Watt-Honr  Meter,   \62 
Enclosed        Alternating  •  Current        Arc 

Lamps,   Advantages  of,   ao6 
Enclosed   Arc  Lamp,   Manhattan,    182 
Enclosed   Are   Lampa,    179 
Enclosed    Arc   Lamps,    Current    Strength 

and  Preaaare  for,  180 
Enclosed    Arc    Lamps,    General    Electric 

Company's  Type  of,   for  Constant-Pft- 

tential  Maina,  181 
Enclosed    Arc    Lamps,    Shadea    and    Re- 
flectors for.  ai7 
Enormous  Growth  of  Incandescent  lamp 

Industry,  a8a 
Enormous    Use    of    Arc-Ligbt    Carbons, 

'      187 
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EquaHzer,  Feeder,  3J4 

Equafizer  Switch,  334 

Eustatiiiua,  1x4 

Evaporation  of  Incandescent  Carbon 
Filament,  j8i 

Excessive  Heating  in  Armatttre  Bear- 
ings, Some  Causes  of,  59 

Exhaust  Fan,   Direct-Driven,  440 

Exhaust  Fans  and  Blowers,  Motor-Driv- 
en, Use  of,  in  Ventilation  of  Rooms, 

„439 

Exhaustion,  Chemical,  of  Incandescent 
Lamp  Bulbs,   296 

Extinction  of  Voltaic  Arc  by  the  Ap- 
proach of  a  Magnet,  isa 


Far  Motors,  Improvements  in,  449 
Fan  Motors,  Some  Types  of,  448 

Fan  Motors  with  Variable  Speeds,  449 

Fans,  Ceiling  Suspension.  451 

Fans,  Small,  Adaptebikty  of  Electric 
Motor  for  Driving,  447 

Faradaj,  389 

Faraday  on  Action  of  Two-Part  Com- 
mutator, 16 

Faraday  on  Wollaston's  Qaim  to  Prior- 
i^  of  First  Conception  of  Electric 
Motor,  391 

Faraday^s  Early  Alternating  -  Current 
Transformers,  95 

Faraday's    Early    Electric   Motor,    389 

FaradaVs  Early  Electric  Motor.  Modi- 
fied Form  of,  393 

Faraday's  Simple  Conducting  Loop  Dyn- 
amo, 13 

Farmer.  461 

Farmers  Early  Electro-Magnetic  Loco- 
motive, 461 

Farmer's  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
S64 

Feeder  Equalizer,   324 

Feeder  Equalizer,   RheosUt  for,  325 

Feeder  System  for  Electric  Street  Cars, 
483 

Feeder  System  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp  Distribution,  3za 

Feeders  and  Bus-Bars,  Connections  of 
Generators  to,  at  Central  Power- 
House,  487 

Feeders,  Trolley,  ^83 

FeedinjBT   Points,  483 

Ferraris,   50^ 

Ferraris  and  Tesia,  Preece  on  Their  In- 
dependent Discovery  of  the  Rotary 
Field  Motor,  502 

•Ferraris's   Early   Multiphase   Motor,   503 

Field  F^ux,  Effect  of  Variations  of,  on 
Speed  of  Rotation  of  Electric  Motor, 
416 

Field  Magnet  Coils.  Speed  Regulation 
of  Motors  by  Varying,  426 

Firld  Magnets  of  Dynamo- Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Field's  Early  Electric  Locomotive,  463 

Fifty  Thousand  Volts  on  Transmission 
Lines,  516 

Filament,  Double-Curl  Anchored,  or  In- 
candescent Lamps,  ^01 

Filament,  Double-Curl,  of  Incandescent 
Lamps,  301 


Filament,    Double-Loop    T>pe    of 
descent  Electric  Lamp^    ^94 

Filament,    Double    U-Sbaped;    of 
descent  TrSTS,  30  z 

Filament,    HorMshoCp     of    IncaadcMeat 
Lampsb  301 

Filament,  Incandcacins^   DurUvlit  Vitaes 

of,  ayi  ^ 

Filament,   Single-Curl    Anchored,   of  I» 

candescent  Lan&ps,   301 
Filament,    Single-Loop    Type    of    lacie- 

desoent  Electric  Lemp,  J94 
Film  Cut-Out   for   Series-Connected  In- 
candescent Electric    T-^«»«pt^   318 
Film  Cut-Outs  for  Seriee-Snnected  In- 
candescent Lamps,  3x0 

Fire-Fly  and   Glow-Wonn,    Hlffli 
nous  Efficiency  oL  ayy 

Fire  Risks,  Low,  01  fncandficcni 

trie  Lamps,  ^50 
First     Conception     of     Electric     Motor, 
Faraday  on  Wollaston's  Claim  to  Pri- 
ority of,  391 

Five  Thousand  K.W.  Alternator,  West- 
inghouse  Company^  88 

Five-wire  System  of  Incandescent  Eke* 
trie  I<amp  Distribution,   328 

Fixtures     and    Appurtenances     of    Aic 
Lamps,  an,  azx 

Flaming  Carbon  Arc.  Cause  of,   134 

Flashing    ProcesSj    Antomatie    Stopple 
of.  on  Completion  of,  a86 

Flashing  Process  for  Carbon  Lamp  Fila- 
ments, a84 

Flat  Car  Wheels,  47s 

Flexibility  of  Rotsxy  Converter,    530 

Flickering  of  Arc  Light,  Causes  olC  isS 

Flour,  Carbonizable^   190 

Flow  or  Flux  of  Light,  140 

Flux  or  Flow  of  Light.  140 

Focusing  Arc   Lamp,   Positions   of   Car- 
bons in,  aa3 

Focusing  Arc  Lamps,  »»2 

Focusing  Lamp  and  Mirror  for  Search- 
light,  22s 

Focusing  Lamp  for  Lantern  Profector.  231 

Focusing  Lamp  for  Locomotive  Head- 
lights, a32 

Fontaine's  Claim  for  the  Invention  of 
the  Reversibility  of  Dynamo,  407 

Fontaine's  Exhibit  at  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition, 407 

Foot-pound,  407 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  410 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Cause  of  De- 
velopment of,  411 

Force,  Electro-Dytiamic  Cause  of  Re- 
versal of  Direction  of,  41a 

Force,  Electro- Djmamic,  Circumstances 
Determining  Strength  of,  414 

Force,  Electro  -  Dynamic,  DNevelopment 
of,  in  Active  Conducting  Loop,  41a 

Force^  Electro-Djmamic,  Direction  of 
Action  of,  411 

Force,  Electro-Dynamic,  Tendency  of, 
to  Place  Fluxes  Parallel  to  Each 
Other,   41 1 

Forced  Carbons,   191 

Form  of  Lamp  Mount  for  Sealing  to  In- 
candescent Lamp  Bulb,   289 

Forms  of  Cooper-Hewitt  Vapor  Lamp, 
377.   378 
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Formation  and    Nature  of   Voltaic  Arc, 

ii6 
Foucadlt  Carrents,   28 
Foucault    or     Eddy    Currents,     F>cvelop- 

ment  of,  in  Pole  Pieces  of  Dynanio,  a8 
Foundations,   Effect  of  Noises   Produced 

by  Dprnamos  in  Operation  on,  60 
Four  Conductors,   Dipbase   System  with. 

Four  -  Motor  Double  -  Truck  Electric 
Street  Car,  469 

Four-Motor  Double-Truck  BquifMnent 
for   Electric  Street   Cars,   468 

Four-Wire  System  of  Incandescent  Elec> 
trie  Lamp  Dbtribntion,  328 

Frame,  Troiler,  480 

Frequencies  of  Alternating-Current  Gen- 
erators, 80 

Frequencies,   Transformer,    iii 

Frequency,  Necessary,  of  Carbon  Voltaic 
Arc,    137 

Friction,  Collectinf^  Brush,  40 

Frictional  Losses  at  Journal  Bearings  of 
Dynamo,  38 

Froment's   Electric  Motor,  401 

Future  Improvements  in  Electric  Mo- 
tors, Probable  Direction  of,  445 


GAtDiNia  and  Blossom's  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp^  2K7 

Gas  and  Electnc  Light  Fixtures,  Com- 
bination, 348 

Gas  Jets,  Candles,  and  Oil  Lamps  vi. 
Incandescent    Electric    Lamps,    349 

Gear,  Reduction,  for  Electric  Motors,  430 

General  Electric  Company's  Belt- Driven 
Compound-Wound  Alternator,  90 

General  Electric  Company's  Belt-Driven 
Generator,  44 

General  Electric  Company's  Constant- 
Current  Transformer  for  Series-Con- 
nected Arc  Lamps,  201 

General  Electric  Company's  Direct-Con- 
nected Slow-Speed  Generator,  46 

General  Electric  Company's  Direct- 
Driven   Revolvinjjf-Field  Alternator,  02 

General  Electric  Company's  Electrically 
Driven  Machine  Snops  at  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  446 

General  Electric  Company's  Hand-Con- 
trolled Searchlight  Projector,  227 

General  Electric  Company's  Laminated 
Core  for  Core  Transformer.   102 

General  Electric  Comp.my's  Method  of 
Winding  Field  Coils  of  Revolving- 
Field  Altemator,  93 

General  Electric  Company's  Oil-Cooled 
Type-H   Transformer,    103 

General  Electric  Company's  Series  Al- 
ternating-Current Arc  Lamp,  204 

General  Kirctric  Companjr's  Shell  Type 
of  Transformer,    106 

General  Electric  Company's  Slow-Speed 
Electric   Motor,   428 

General  Electric  Companv's  Suggestions 
for  Renewal  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  309 

Generid  ^ectric  Company's  Twin-Car- 
bon   Enclosed   Arc   I^mp,    183 

General  Electric  Company's  Type  of  In- 


duction   Motor    with    Starting    Resist- 
ance, 515 

General     Principle    of    Action    of    Step- 
Down  Transformer,  98 

General  Principle  of  Alction  of  Step-Up 
Transformer,  g^o 

General  Uses  of  Shunt-Wound  Dyna- 
mos, ^7 

Generating  Station.  Ordinary  Complex 
and   Escpensive  Nature  of,  $»a 

Generator,     Alliance     Magneto  -  Electric, 

^  »56 

Generator,  Automatic  Regulating  Action 
of  Compound-Wound,  56 

Generator.  Bruah  Mnlti-Circtiit  Arc- 
Light,  236 

Generator,    Magneto- Electric,    68 

Generators,    Alternating-Cnrrent,    80 

Generators,  Arc- Light,    12 

Generators,  Constant^Current  Arc-Light, 
234 

Generators,  ConsUnt  •  Potential  Arc- 
Light,  234 

Generators,    Incandescent   Light;    la 

Generators,    Railwav,  486 

Generators,  Seconcuury^  97 

Generators,  Therapeutac,   13 

Generators,     Triphase     Revolving    Field, 

^534 

Glass,  Alabaster,  for  Arc  Lamp  Qobcs. 
218  ^^ 

Glass  Mount  for  Sawyer*llami  Incan- 
descent Lamp,  aSo 

Globe  or  Bulb  of  Incandcsceat  Electric 
Lamp,  Necessity  for  High  Vacatmi 
in,  278 

Globes,  Arc-Light  Glass,  Peroentag*  of 
Light  Absorbed  by,  210 

Globes,  Blown,  for  Arc  Lanps, 

Globes   for   Arc   Lamps,    218 

Globes,  Molded,  for  Arc  Lamps.  sxS 

Glow- Worm  and  Fire- Fly,  Hign  Lomi- 
nous  Efficiency  of,  277 

Glower  for  Nemst  Lamp,  366 

Glower  of  Nemst  Lamp,  363 

Glowing  Wires,  Grove's  Experimenta  on 
Effect  of  Surrounding  Gmbs  on  Tem- 
perature of,  248 

Gradual  Failure  of  Incandescing  Electric 
Lamps,  308 

Gramme  Machine,  Early  Exhibition  of 
Reversibility  of,   408 

Gramme  Ring,  Soft  Iron  Wire  Core  of, 
31 

Gramme  -  Ring  Armature  in  Bipolar 
Fields,  Direction  of  Currents  Induced 
in  Separate  Coila  of,  22 

Gramme  T3rpe  Magneto-Electrie  Ma- 
chine, 24 

Gramme-Wound  Ring  Armature  in  Bi- 
polar Field,   21 

Graphite,  Deposition  of,  on  Negative 
Electrode,   133 

Graphitic  or  Deposited  Carbon,  High 
Emissivity  of,   285 

Graphitic  or  Deposited  Carbon  Obtained 
by    Flashing   Process,   285 

Green.   461 

Green's   Early  Electric  Motor,  461 

Greener  and  Staite's  Incandescent  Car- 
bon Electric  Lamp,  251 

Ground   Glass   Lamp   Bulba  and   Reflec- 
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ton  for  laondeteiBg  Eketrk  Larapa. 
AdnuituH  of.  JO  7 
Groire'*    EiperhiKiiti    on    the    Effect    of 
Surroniuluig    Gmicm   on    the    Tempera- 


Hai^-Shadi   ReSecton 
Electric  Lwbm,  34fi 
Hind    Bnkea   {or    Electric    Street    Rail- 

Hud-'ContrDllcd     Sorcblicbt     Projector, 


Hoiatiog,    Electric,    bv    AltcmMe    Actiaa 
of    Gravitr    and     Counter-Wcisfat,   S»I 
HolDphaae,  AdvaDtases    of,    ttt 
llalophue   for  Arc    Lamp.    »o 
Holophtne,  Objections    to    Vt  ot  Ml 
Holtirr-Caboi    Et«;tric     Motor    far   Dm- 

ing   ElevBIon.  ^ti 
Hopkins'i  Three-Wire    Srstem  of 
dciccnt     Electric     LAmp      DiMril 

Horns  of  Motor,   i? 
HorK  Can.  415 


Hind   Rcfolator  for  Carbon  Arc  Light, 
Hand     Switch     for     Multiple-CDnnCcted 


:    Arc- Light    Regula- 
lenaion     CiUea     for 


■  Atl-Nifhl  Carbon  f 


Ha^r- Board 

Telpher 
HarriKiD'a 

Hawiobce,    .., 

Hawkeibcc'i   Vacuam-Tnbe  Lamp,   iSo 

Heat     Eaerg*,    Low    PcTceDtue    of,    ii 

Vacuum-Tube  Lighting,  jSi 
Heater  Caae  of  Nemat  Lamp.  373 
Heater     Coili      for      Nemit     Antonutii 

Lamn  364 
Heater  Coils  for  Nemat  Lun|k  3& 
Heater,  Porcelain,  for  NeroM  Lwn| 
Heating  of  Droamoa,  it 
Heating    Power    of    Differei 

lUurainantl,  350 

Henr;!  or  Practical  Unit  ef 

High  and  Low  Current  Circuita,  Differ- 
ence   in    Weighn    of    Conductor*   of. 


Horaeahoe      Filament      of      I  in  aiiilmiul 

HoTseshoe    Iiuaadeacent    Electric    La^ 

Filament,  19* 
Hones.     WhT    Trollev     ^Vin     Pnatmt 

Kill.   tjS 
House  Fixture*  and  Wtrini,   34^  jjj 
.. Wire*    or    COadactors,     Ekixri& 


"ip.  3Ss 
Artlfidal 
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Positi^"an3'Nesatin   Haina  taTJi" 
Houte  Wiring,   Service    Switch    for.   su 
Roaae  Wiring,  Serrtcc  VTxna  for.  jji 
Houston  and  Kennellr  on  the  Troe  Patli 
_of  Electric  Currenta,   75 

ning    of    AliertutinK-Carrmt    Are. 


"fcarb^''voltail"Ai . 
Hritereiii.  Magnetic  j; 
HTiteresia,  Meaning  of 
Hy*teritic  Lou,   jf 
HTilrreiic     Loas,     Ci 
mining  Value  of.  . 


High   Ei 
Red     ' 


'itj  of  Grapbitic  or   Depos- 
m    of    Incandeaeina    Fila- 

High  -  Frequency  Alternating  -  Cnrrcnt 
Generaton,  AdTintage*  and  Disad- 
vantages of,  81 

High- Frequency   Discharees.  Teala's.   385 

H.gh-Pre»ure   Electric  Power  Tranamis- 

lion  with  Traniformen  at  Each   End 

HiKfa-PrcHure  Power  Transmistion  for 
Verj  Long  Line*,   Jio 

High- Pressure  TrsiumiMLon  for  Street- 
Car  System  with  Rotarj  Converters, 
Advantages  of,  s" 

High  Tempentore  of  Crater  of  Positive 
Carbon.   131 

High  Vacua  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp*,    Effect  of  Occluded   Ga*e*  00, 

High  -  Voltage       Incandeacent 

Higheat    iCnown    Artificial    Tent] 

HiMi'ng  Sound  Produced  by  Carl 


IcHiTEn,  lablochhofrs.   i]S 
IllurainslHin  and   Candle-Poi 
Illumination  and   Light.    140 
IllDminatioD.     Artificial,     Adi _„    „ 

Alternating  Electric  Currenta  for,  aoe 
Illumination.   Artificial,   Neceaaarr    l>rap- 

ertio  of,  ije 
Illumination,       Electric,       of       Hadiaoa 

Square  Tower,  New  York   Citr,    ji< 
Illumination      Intensitr    of.     Applicatm 

Immense  Siie  of  Some  Drnamo-EIeclric 

Impi'danw^ 
Impedance, 

Impedance    of    Altenuting-CnrreBt     Cir- 

Imper'fect  Brush  Conl»»,   Sparking   Doe 

Improper  Position  of  Bnuhea,   Sparkini 


Improved    natinnm    Incan 

trie  Lamp.   EdigonV   iM 

Improved  Semi-Incandjescct 

Improvement*  in  Fan  Motors,  449 
Intake  of  Dynamo,  9 


Lamp.  Rey- 
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ncandcscent  Carbon  Electric  Lamp, 
(Ircener  and   Statte*s.   251 

ncandcscent  Carbon  rilament.  Evapora- 
tion of,  281 

ncandcscent  Carbon  Lamp  Filamenta, 
Structural  and   Structureless,   283 

ncandcscent  Electric  Automobile  Lamps, 
34« 

ncandcscent  Electric  Battery  Lamps,  334 

ncandcscent  Electric  Ceiling  Li^bt,  347 

ncandcscent  Electric  Dental  Side  seal 
Lamps,  336 

ncandcscent    Electric    Desk    Lamp,    346 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp^  Advantuea 
of,  Over  Ordinary  Artificial  Light- 
ing. 349 

ncandcscent    Electric    Lamp    Base,    292 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Bulbs,  Ex- 
hanstion  of,  295 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Bulbs,  Oc- 
cluded Gas  Process  for  Obtaining 
Vacuum  in,   280 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Cord  Ad- 
juster, 347 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  De 
Changy's,  256 

ocandesocnt  Electric  Lamp,  De  Mo> 
Ityna'  Early,  348 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Distribu- 
tion.  Feeder  System  of,  322 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Early  His- 
tory of,  244,  269 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Edison's 
Early  Work  on,  266 

ncannescent  Electric  Lamp,  Farmer's, 
264 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Filament, 
Horseshoe  Type  of,  294 

ncandcscent  uectric  Lamp  for  Micro- 
scope, 340 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  for  Street 
Railway  Cars,  488 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp  Globe,  Del- 
eterious Effects  of  Residual  Atmos- 
pheres of  Oxygen  in,  279 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Lane-Fox, 
268 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Manufac- 
ture of,  282,  297 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Physics  of, 
270,  281 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamp,  Starr's.  2^9 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lainp,  Wayrs 
Merctfrial,  a 56 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Advan- 
taRcs  of  Employment  of  Frosted  Lamp 
Globes   for,   312 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Aladdin 
Method  of  Exchan^  of,  309 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Artistic 
Distribution  of,  for  Indoor  LJgfating, 
3»3 

ncandcscent     Electric    Lamps,    Derices  , 
for  Turning  Down.  342  I 

ncandcscent    Electric    Lamps    for    Lan-\ 
tern  or  Stereopticon,   339 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Half-Shade 
Reflectors  for,  346 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  High-Vol- 
Uge.  304 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Keyless 
Sockets  for,  195 


ncandcscent    Electric  Lamps,   Low   Fire 

Risks  of,  350 
ncandcscent    Electric    Lamps,    Miners', 

338 
ncandcscent    Electric    Lamps,    Multiple 
and  Series-Connected,  Distribution  of, 

317 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps  on  Arc- 
Light  Circuits,  318 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Shades  or 
Reflectors  for,  34^ 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps,  Socketless, 

33« 

ncandcscent  Electric    Lamps,    Surgical, 

336 

ncandcscent  Electric  Lamps  vs.  Candles, 

Oil  Lamps,  and  Gas  Jets,  349 

ncandcscent  Electric  btidc  Puis,   341 

ncandcscent  Electric   Telephone   Lamp, 

337 
ncandcscent     Electric    Watch    Charms, 

34  > 

ncandcscent  Filament,  Blackening  of 
Lamp  Globes  by.  281 

ncandeacent  Filaments  and  Leadtng-In 
Wires,  Joints  between,  ;/96 

ncandcscent  Lamp,  Edison  Effect  in,  a8i 

ncandcscent  Lamp,  Gardiner  and  Blos- 
som's, 257 

ncandcscent  Lamp  Globes,  Blown,  290 

ncandcscent  Lamp  Industry,  Enormous 
Growth  of,  282 

ncandcscent  Lamp  Key  Socket,  Action 
of,  295 

ncandcscent  Lamp,  Ladigninc's  Multi- 
Carbon,  259 

ncandcscent  Lamp  Renewals,  Necessity 
for    Frequent,    309 

ncandcscent   Lamp,    Sawyer-Mann,    26$ 

ncandeacent  Lamp  Voltages,  jo^ 

ncandcscent  Lamps,  Conical  Spiral  Fil- 
ament for,  340 

ncandcscent  Lamps,  Low-Voltage  Ifigb- 
Candle-Power,   303 

ncandcscent  Light  Geserators,   la 

ncandcscent.  Mercurial,  Electric  Lamp, 
Ways's,  256 

ncandcscent  Squirted  Carbon  Fila- 
ments, 283 

ncandescing  and  Incandescent  Lamps^ 
Distinction   between,   270 

ncandescing  Conductors  of  Carbon, 
Wilde  on  Advanta^  of,  260 

ncandescing  Electric  Lamps,  Gradual 
Failure  oC  308 

ncandescing  Filament,  Brilliancy  or 
Brightness  of.  298 

ncandescing  Filament.  Daylight  Valuea 
of,   271 

ncandewHng  Filament,  Effect  of  Tem- 
perature  on  Luminoos  Emissrrity  of, 
278  ,    „ 

ncandesdng  Filament,  Loss  of  Heat 
and    Light    Energy    of,    by    Radiation, 

ncandescing    Filament.     Loss    of    Heat 

of.  by  Convection  in  Lamp  Globe,  274 
ncandescing  Filament.  Loss  of  Heat  of, 

by  Molecular  Impacts,  S74 
ncandescing     Filament,     Necessity    for 

Maintaining     Constant     Pressure     at 

Terminals  of,  300 
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EDcIoted,  14J 
Inamdndog  Heiallie 

Appantiu  for.  146 
Ineno*  of  Current  StrencHi,  Effect  ot 


JablochkolT!!  Electric  Candle.   Some   Rca- 

■ODB    for   Cammcrcial     Failure    of.    l(* 
lablochlioff'*   Isniter,    158 
Jacobi'.  Electrfe  Motor,    396 
Jacobi'i  Electrically  Propelled    B«t.   »■ 
Jseobi's    Knowledge    of     Reversibility   at 
Dynamo  and  ilMor.    406 
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Indoor  nimniaalton.  Diitribation  of 
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Induction  Motor,  Power  Factor  of,  78 
Induction    Motor    with    Starting    Reaiat- 

ancc.      General      Electric      Compan/a 

Type  of.  jis 
Induction  Uoton,   sio 
Induction   Molar*,  Adrantagea  of,   jio 
Inductionleaa  Circaita,  78 
Inside     WlHng,     Porcelain     Knob*     and 

Inside  Wiring,  ^fety  Fuae  for,  3S4 
InaafficiencT    of    Current    from    VoHaic 

Batterr  !m  Arc  Light.   151 
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Luip  Dutribulion,  ReUiin  Weight*  of 
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Limp,  EdiuD  ■  IrnpFOKd  PUtumin  In- 
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Voltaic    Arc    Diitribulion   of,    148 
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Lnd    of    Collecting     Bniibea    of    Dyna- 
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Lw.p.'  tT,"i°'  „V'felrctric   Conductor,   iji 
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Low-Energy  or  Low-Current  Lamps,  183 
Low    Ftre    Risks   of   Incandescent   Elec- 
tric Liunps,  350 
Low     Pressure    Electric     Power    TnuM- 

missicn,  s>8 
Low  Pressure  Electric  Power  Tranrau*- 

sion  System,   519 
Low  Temperature  of  Vacuum-Tube  Ra- 
diations, Cause  of.   381 
Low-Volti^    High-Candle-Power    Incan- 
descent Lamps,  303 
Lubricant,   Use  of,   on  Commutator,   51 
Lwntnous     Emusivity    of     Incandescing 
Filament,    Effect   of  Temperature   on, 
278 
Luminous   Intensity  of  Source,    1^9 
Luminous   IntensitV.   Standards   oL    140 
Luminous  Source,  Candle- Power  ot,   1^9 
Luminous   Sources,   Ordinary   Extremely 

Low  Luminous  Efficiency  of,  276 
Lundell    Slow  -  Speed     Sextipolar     Elec- 
tric Motor,  441 
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Machine,  Dynamo  -  Electric,  Armature, 
of,   6 

Machine,  Dynamo  •  Electric,  Constant- 
Current,  II 

Machine,  Dynamo  •  Electric,  Constant- 
Potential.  II 

Machine,     Dynamo  •  Electric,     Definition 

Machinery,  Direct  Motor-Driven,  Rapid 
Extension   of,  421 

Machinery,  Economy  of  Separate  Mo- 
tor-Drive  of,   435 

Machines,  Dynamo  •  Electric,  Belt  •  Driv>- 
en,   7 

Machines,  Dynamo- Electric,  Direct-Con- 
nected, 7 

Machines,    Magneto- Electric,    1 1 

Madison  Souare  Tower,  New  York  City, 
Electric  Illumination  of,  31  j 

Ms|:net,  Approach  of,  Sanction  of 
Carbon  Voltaic  Arc  by,   122 

Magnet  Cores,  Lamination  of,  29 

Magnetic  Blow-Out,  Elihu  Thomson's, 
123 

Magnetic   Blow-Out   for  Car  Controller, 

474 
Magnetic  Flux  of  Dynamo,  Effect  of,  on 

Value  of  E.M.F.  of  Armature,  9 
Magnetic     Force,    Effect    of    Variations 

of,  on   Speed  of  Rotation  of  Electric 

Motor,   416 
Magnetic  Hysteresis,  37 
Magneto- Electric  Generator,  68 
Magneto  -  Electric    Generator,     Alliance, 
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Magneto  •  Electric  Generator,  Clarke's, 
69 

Magneto  -  Electric  Machine,  Gramme 
Type.  2A 

Magneto- Electric  Machine,  Hand- Driv- 
en,  24 

Ma^rneto-Electric  Machines,   11 
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of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  Dis- 
tribution,  326 
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Mechanism  of  Kobn'a  Mnlti-Gvbaa  la- 
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Menlo  Paric,   Efiaon'a   Electric 

at,  463 
Mercury  Pump^  Sprengel,  097 
MetaL  Babbitt,  39 
Metallic  and  Cmrbon 

for  Dynamos.  40 
Metallic    Voltaic     " 

of,  121 

Meters,  Amp^  Hoor,  556 
Meters,   Electric,   336 
Meters,  Watt-Hour,  3c€ 
Method     of     Fosiof     f  aaip     Moaat    ts 

Lamp  Bulb,  30 1 
Method  of  Varymg  Connection  of  FicU 

Coils    of    Motor    for     Varying    Speed 

of,  4*7 
Metropolitan   Street   Raflway   Syasaa  of 

New  York  City,  Map  of,  551 
Metropolitan   Street   Railway   Systen  cf 

New  York  City,  THphaai   DiatHbotioa 

of  Current  of,  S3« 
Metropolitan   Street   Railway   System  cf 

New   York  City,   Triphaae   Generators 

of,  53a 
Microscope,   Incandescent  Electric  Lsm^ 

for,  340 
Miners'^    Incandescent    Electric    Vamf^ 

338 
Miniature    Incattdcadng    Bfedrie   Laay, 

Wollaston's,  a47 
Modified  Form  of  Faraday's  Early  Elec> 

trie  Motor,   393 
Molded  Carbons.  191 
Molded  Globes  tor  Arc  Lampa,  sit 
Molded  Incandescent  Lamp  Ulobsa,  s9b 
Momentary   Artificial    IDnasinatioa   Pro- 
duced   by    Leyden-Jar 

charges,   115 
Moore's   System   of  V 

trie   Lighting.    "Eteetncal  WaHd  smI 

Engineer's*'    Description    of,    384.  3^ 
Moore's     Use     of    Altei  wating « Carfeat 

Mains  for  Vacuum-Tube  Ligatiiig.  3S4 
Moore's  Vacuum  Bieafc,  jta 


Moore'i  Vacuum  Rotator  for  Vacoura- 
Tube  Lithiing.  M} 

llama,  Wcirc,  inS  Monckton'i  Vaeanm- 
Tube  Electric  Laoip.  iff 

UorrU,  Wein,  and  Monilian'a  Vacuam- 
Tube  Lamp,  Quotation  (ran  Specifi- 
cation of,   ij8 

Motor  and  Dtmiso,  Diicoverr  of  Re- 
vcnibility  of,   406 

Motor,  Burlow'i  SUr-Wbeel  EJectrk.  lu 

Motor,  Bipolar,  for  Conlinuoia  or  Di- 
rect Elemic  Currenta,  «ii 

Motor,   Com  pound- Wound   Electnc,  410 

Molor,  Compound-Wound  Electric,  Dia- 
■ram   Showing   Copnection*  of.   410 

Motor,  Cornpouod-Wound  Electric  Sclf- 
Governing  Power  of,  430 

Motor  Convener,   iij 

Motor.   Crocker-Wheeler  Slow-Speed  Bi- 

MoUi"  Cr«U'^\^^Ier   Slow-Speed  Bi- 
polar Electric,  Armature  of,  jit 
Molor,   nil   Negro'a   Earlv   Electric,   jgfi 
Motor,    Divenpon'.    Electric,    jfl. 
Motor.    D..id«.n'il    Electric,    400 
Motor-Driven     Bclluwi    tut    Church    Or- 

m'-iI?" 


Molora.    Cootini 

Holora,  Early  Electric,  Cauae  of 

Motora,  Euly  Electric.  Rcaaoiw  ti 


Matora,    Electric.    Metboda    for    Re 
ing   iJirection   of   Rotation   of,    41 
Molori,    Electric  Slow- Speed.  4^ 
Moiara,    Electric,    Uae    of,   00    Cona 


Mint  i 
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Irlphi'i.,    441 
MoIor.Driven    [  oola.  444 
Motor.  Dynamo,   517 
HotDt.   Electric   Belt  Tightener  lor,  4JI 
Motor.  Electric.  Conditions  for  ReVetaal 

of  Rotalioo  al.  j»o 
Motor.  Electric   Counlei  E.M.f'.  of.  41} 
Motor,     Electric     Self-Oiling    ind    Self 

MotoF    -^^ —   ■"-— 
Motoi 
M0101 

Hotot-ueneraior,    5J7 
Motor.  Green'a  Early  Electric  461 
Motor.   Homa  of.   33 
Motor     Installation,      Electric,     in 
United    Slatea    Mint    at    Philadelp 
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.      br  Varyinf  Con 

Motor.      Modified      Form      oi      raiaaay  ■ 

Earljr  Electric  393 
Motor,   Multipfaaae   Tnduction.   Some  Fe- 

ctiliariliea  of.  511 
Motor.    P.-i"""i'.   c 


Motor*,  tnduction.  gio 

Molora,  tnduction.  Advantage*  of,  gio 

Motora.      Mulliphaie     Induction,     Auto- 

Starter  for,   ,14 
Molora,    Multipliaae   STnchronou*,   III 
Molon.     Regulalion     of     Speed     oC     by 

Varying   Coila  of   Field  Uagneta,   4a6 
Motors,    Sepsiitely   Eicilcd.  4'7 
Motors     Serin-Wound     Electric     Metb- 

od.  of  Starting.  437 
Motora.    Shunt- Wound    Electric    4ll 
Motors.   Starting  Resiatance   for,   413 
Motors,    Synchronoua   Mullipfaaae,    504 
Multi  -  Carbon        Incandescent       Lampa, 

Kohn'a    ImprOTcmeota   on    Ladifluiae'a 

and   Koalorf-a.   ,6, 
MuUi-Circuii    Arc-Light    Generator.    Ad- 

Muttipbaae  Allemating-Curreat  SyMemi, 

Huliiphase  Allerealing  CnrrcnU,  Ad- 
vantagea  of,  for  Operation  of  EJectric 
Motors,    501 

Multiphase  Alternating  Electric  Cnr- 
renta,  yfl 

Muliiphaae  Electric  Motor,  Bailey**  Pro-  ■ 

Muliiphas^ 'Ef^ric  Motor.  Early  Work 
of     Bailey,     Ferraris,     Bradley,    and 

Mnltiphase   Induction   Motor,   Secondary 

Core  of.  eij 
Multiphase   Induction    Motor.    Some   Pe- 

euir>ritiea  of,  jit 
Muitiphaae     Induction     Motor.    Weatinf- 

MuliiphsK     Induction     Motor.    Wcating- 

houK.   Different   Parts  of,   ji» 
Muitiphaae      tndurtion      Motora.      Anlo- 


MotoT.  Seriea-Woond  Electric.  410 
Motor,    Shunt-Wound    Electric.   Diagram 

Showing  Connections  of.  41R 
Motor.     Shunt  ■  Wound      Electric     Self- 

Govtmlng  Power  of,  41S 
Motor.  Sbuot-Wound,  Mclbods  of  Start- 
Motor  Speed  and   Armature    Resiatance, 
Hotnr,  Stoneoa'a  Early  Electric  JPS 


kola  Teala  on,   S04 
l^ultiphise   Motor.    Fen 


Early,  soj 

muLiipnaiie    motors.    Synchronous,   509 
Multiphase  Synchronous  Motoiai   Jit 
Multiple  and  Serlen-Cnnnected  tncaodes- 
crnt    Electric    Lamp*.   IHatrlbatlon   of. 

Multiple  Arc-Lighl  Cimiila,  itfi 
Mutlipte  -  Connected  Arc  -  Lifbt  Qrcnits. 


Multiple  -  Connected     Arc 
Multiple  -  Connected    Arc 


Multiple   Connection  of  Arantnre  Coili, 

MuTtifkolar  Drnunos,    i> 

Htmble   Electric  CondtKlOTi.  CiOM*  of 

Attnetioni  and   RepBlsiona   of,   411 
Mjnenr,    Seemins,    of    Electric    Proptil- 

non,  45B 


NftroLi*!     PrMxH     fo 

Deuity  of  Artifida 

NUinF  and   Fonnatioi 


of    Voltaic  Arc, 
of    Artificial 


Hity^   for 


on      lacaDdeaceut 
ConManl-  Fotentiat 


or    High    Vacmni    in    Oobe 
,.      of    lacaiuleKent      Electric 

Neoe^It'r'it^    Ma 

ElcctTK      Proai 

Lamp*     Fed     fr 

Main*,  ». 
Need  for  Refractorr  Sobatance  for  Arc- 

Li|hi   ElKCrDdes,    ijo 
N™«ti«  Carlxn  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc, 

Formation  of  Nip^de  on.   116 
Nenlive     Electrode,     Action    of    Intenie 

HeM  of  Positive  Crater  on,   ija 
Ne([ative       EJectrode,       Dcpoaition       of 
__Grap"^-       - 


Electric    Lam[ 


Nernat  Electric 
Neran  Lamp,   . 


Nemat  Lamp,  DaTlight  Color-Value*  of. 

3<S 
Nemat  Larnp.  I':fficienFT  of.  168 
■Nern«     Ump,     Electric     Prtsiurea    and 

Corrcnta   Rmployed    for.    368 
Nemat    I-amp.    niowcr    (or,    3M 
Nenwt  Lamp.  Glower  of,  J63 
N»n«t  Lamp.  Heater  Caw  of.  3^3 
-Hemn  Lamp  TTdder,  36, 
Nenlst   fjitip.    Method    for    Remoinl   of 

r>er><'sit  nf  Ptnliniim  Rlack  in  liiteriof 


3*4 

tightitli 


I    Main    of    Thrre-Wi 


Nentral    Main    or    Con 

May  Be  Made  of  Lii 

Niahi  lamp.  EdiKin,  .1. 

Nikola  Teila.  Early  W< 


f    Thrre-WiTT    SlBtem   Ol 
Electric   Lamp  iHatribu- 

Why    It 


"&.! 


Nitroua  Oxide,   Fonnatios  of,  i 

Nollet,   i«6  " 

NoUet'i   ^ly     Sevi-IncBufawa 

Nolkf  a       Icmi  -  IiKa>iil~~-* 
Lamp,     Qaotation     fr< 

Nom'inal  Candle-Pomr, 


oi  Sln^  U-Sbwid 


Uae  of  Holophaac,  a 


Vacui_  _ 

Occludal    Gaa    ^i>ccm 

Lamp  Bulha,  . ^ 

Oedaded    Gaica,     Effec* 


for     Obtainaf 


Rendered  Pouflile  bT,   jS 
mic  Resistance  and  Cum 
ERect    of.    on  Quantity   i 
;eIoped  in   Otcni^   37 
mic   Reaislincc  of  CircuJI 


a.  Candlea.  and  Gaa  Teta 
Kent  Electric  Lamna.  349 
'en  dell     nolmes*)     -^naaiii 

Omaha       Exliibitioii.       IDvmtnatioa 

Grand  Court  of,  316 

pen     and     Endoaed     Arc     Lampa 

Street    Illuminaliaa,     Ryao     on    Ri 

tive  Merita  of,    1B4 
Open    Coil    Arc-Litht   GcDCntara,   Why 

Preferable      00      Grcwlla      "     -  ■  ■-- 

Many  Lampa,   j>- 
OperatiOD    of   Dy» ,     _ 

100  Noiaea  During,  60 
Operation  of  Electnc  Street  Can.  GeB- 

eral  Method  of.  a6y 
Outer  Gtobea   for   Arc   '""f^     Varknn 

Sfaapea  of,  i" 


ivtrfaead  si.   Undcrtnnrad  Fecden  fv 
Electric  Street  Can,  «l4 
>vcr1oad,   Sparkinf  I>iic  t^  so 
>ione,  Fonnatian  ot  In  AAoa  Vohiic 


Paclnotti*!  Electric  Motor, 

Pacinotti-a    -        -   -  ' 


nowledae     of     fomni 
and  Uotar.  ^ot 


I  Ele^ic  LoooBottn,  461 
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Page's  Electric  Motor,  403 

Page's  Electro  •  Magnetic  Motor.  Trial 
of.  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
between     Washington     and     Bladens- 


burg,  40^  • 

Panel  or   Distributing   Boards,  352 
Paper    Carbons,    Edison's,    for   Incandes- 


cent  Electric  Lamps,   367 
Paper  Carbons  for  Incandescent  Electric 

Lamns,  Brief  Life  of,  a68 
Parallel   Connection   of  Armature   Coils, 

19 

Parallel  Connection  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  on  Constant- Potential 
Mains,   321 

Parallel  Connection  of  Ring-Armature 
Coils   to   Four-Part   Commutator,   21 

Parasitical  Currents,  28 

Parasitical  or  Eddy  Currents.  Develop* 
ment  of,  in  Pole  Pieces  ot  Dynamo, 
a8 

Parts,   Essential^  of  Electric  Motor,  39a 

Pasted    Lamp    Filament    Toints,    287 

Peculiarities  of  Multiphase  Induction 
Motor.  513 

Percentage  of  Light  Absorbed  by  Arc- 
Light  Glass  Globes,  219 

Period,   Definition  of,  65 

Perrine  on  California  Electric  Trans- 
missions, 516 

Phenomenal  Increase  in  Use  of  Alter- 
nating-Current Enclosed  Arc  Lamps, 
ao6 

Photographic  or  Actinic  Power  of  Arc 
Light,    ISO 

Photometer,   Bunsen,   143 

Photometer,    Shadow.    Principle   of,    142 

Physics  of  Carbon   Voltaic  Arc,   125 

Physics  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
270,   281 

Pilsen's  AU-Night  Carbon  Plate  Arc 
Lamp,   10^ 

Pinkus  s  Atr- Propelled  Cars  and  Ves* 
sels,   461 

Pinkus's  Early  Patent  for  System  of 
Electric  Propulsion  of  Cars,  460 

Pixie,  69 

Platinum  Incandescing  Electric  Lamp, 
Edison's    Automatic    Cut-Out    for,    206 

Platinum- Iridium  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp,   Staite's,  252 

Platinum,  Why  Used  for  Leading- In 
Wires    for    Incandescent    Lamps,    288 

Platinum  Wire.  Wollaston's  Method  of 
Obtaining   Fine,  247 

Plowing,   Electric,  532 

Points.  Feeding,  483 

Pole  Pieces  of  Dynamo,  Development  of 
Eddy  or  Parasitical  Currents  in,  28 

Pole  Pieces  of  Dynamo- Electric  Ma- 
chine, 7 

Pole,  Trolley,  480 

Polyphase  Alternating  Electric  Currents, 

79 

Porcelain  Heater   for   Nernst   Lamp,  365 

Porcelain  Knobs  and  Cleats  for  Inside 
Wiring,  354 

Positive  and  Negative  Carbons.  Change 
in  Appearance  of.  Produced  During 
Use  in  Arc,    126 

Positive  and  Negative  Mains,  Safe  Dis- 
tance between,   in  House   Wiring,   351 


Positive    Carbon,    Formation    of    Crater 

in,   126 
Positive  Carbon  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc^ 

Crater  in,   126 
Positive  Crater,  Area  of,  and  Total  In* 

tensity  of  Light,    1 50 
Positive  Main  of  Three-Wire  System  of 

Incandescent    Electric   Lamp    Distribu* 

tion,  326 
Powdered  Charcoal,   Use  of,  in  De  Mo- 

leyns'  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  249 
Power,    Applications   of    Electric   Trans- 
mission of,   516 
Power  Company.   Standard   Electric,  536 
Power     Factor    of    Alternating  •  Current 

Circuit,   77 
Power   Factor  of   Induction   Motor,   78 
Power    of    Motor    Dependent    on    Speed 

and  Torque,  414 
Power     Transmission,     High     Pressure, 

with  Step- Down  Transformers  at  One 

End  of  Line.   ^18 
Power  Transmission.  Low  Pressure  Elec- 
tric.  518 
Practical    Unit    of    Electric    Activity    or 

Power,   1 1 
Practical  Unit  of  Electric  Activity,   11 
Practical  Unit  of  Electric  Work,    1 1 
Practical   Unit  of  Inductance,   jm 
Precautionary      Measures      Adopted     by 

Standard   Electric  Company.   537 
Preece  on   Ferraris  and  Tesla,   502 
Pressure  and   Current   Strength  for   En- 
closed Arc   Lamps,    180 
Principle   of    Bunsen    Photometer,    143 
Principle   of   Shadow   Photometer,    14a 
Prismatic  Spectrum.   145 
Professor     Fleeming     jTenkm     and     the 

Word  Telpherage,  497 
Projector     Kays,     Advantage     of     Slight 

Divergence  of,   229 
Prometheus,   112 
Prometbeun   the    Father   of    Artificial    11- 

lumlnation.   113 
Pump.      Mechanical,     for     Incandescent 

Lamp  Bulbs,  295 
Punching  Tool,   Motor-Driven,  431 


Quality    of    Light    Emitted   by   Nernst 
Lamp,  368 


Radiation,  Loss  of  Heat  and  Light  En- 
ergy of  Incandescing  Filament  oy.  275 

Rail  Bonding  for  Electric  Street  Rail- 
way  Tracks,    485 

Rail   Joints,    Electric   Welding  of.   485 

Railway  Circuit  Breaker.  Automatic,  494 

Railway,  Electric,  Field's  Early  Patent 
for,   462 

Railway  Electric  Motor  and  Gear  Case 
for,  Westinghouse  Company's  Type, 
470 

Railway,    Electric   Street,    467,   489 

Railway  Generator,  Westingnouse  Com- 
pany s  Type  of  Street.  487 

Railway  Generators,  ^86 

Railway.  Siemens  &  Halske's  Elec- 
tric, 461 
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Railways,  Street,  Enormous  Capital  In- 
vested in.  4^65 

Rapid  Extension  of  Direct  Motor-Driven 
Machinery.   42 1 

Rapid  Transit  and  the  Growth  of  Cities, 

R.^.Bce,,o 

Reactance  Produced  by  Introduction  of 
Condenser  in  a  Circuit,  72 

Reactance,  Production  of,  by  SelMn- 
dnction   or   Inductance,    70 

Reaction  Principle  of  Dynamo,  63 

Real   Horses  vs.    Electric  Horses,  459 

Reduction    Gear    for     Electric    Motors, 

„430 

Reflectors  and  Shades  for  Enclosed  Arc 
Lamps,  SI  7 

Reflectors  or  Shades  for  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps,  345 

Reffulation  of  Shunt  and  Series-Wound 
Motors,    Methods    Emploved    for,    416 

Regulator,  Archereau's  Soienoidal  Arc- 
Light,  163 

Regulator,  Duboscq's  Automatic  Arc- 
Light,   164 

Regulators,  Arc- Light,  Automatic  vs. 
Hand,  176 

Regulators,    Automatic   Arc- Light,    154 

Regulators   for  Series-Wound   Dynamos, 

S3 

Relation  between  Candle  •  Power  and 
Area  of  Cross- Section  of  Incandescing 
Filament,  299 

Relations  between  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
tric Units  of  Work  and  Activity,   10 

Relative  Weights  of  Conductors  Re- 
quired for  Different  Sjrstems  of  Lamp 
Distribution,  ^28 

Relief  Lamps  tor  Series-Connected  In- 
candescent   Electric   Lamps.   320 

Requirements  for  Electric  Elevator  Mo- 
tors, 451 

Requirements  for  Electric  Meters,  357 

Requirements  of  Series  and  Multiple- 
Connected    Arc-Light    Circuits,     i6« 

Residual  Atmosphere  of  Oxygen  in  In- 
candescent Electric  Lamp  Bulb,  Dele- 
terious Effects  of,   279 

Resistance  and  C.E.M.F.  of  Carbon  Vol- 
taic Arc,    135 

Resistance  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
306 

Resistance,  Spurious  or  Apparent,  of 
Alternating-Current   Circuit,    70 

Resistance,    Starting,    for    Motors,    423 

Resistance,  Steadying,  for  Nernat  Lamp, 
365 

Resistances.  Starting,  for  Motors, 
Forms  of.   42^ 

Reversal  of  Direction  of  Electro- Dy- 
namic Force,   Cause  of,  412 

Reversibility  of  Dynamo  and  Motor, 
Discovery  of,  406 

Reversibility  of  Dsmamo  and  Motor, 
Siemens  on,  406 

Reversibility  of  Dynamo,  Fontaine's 
Claim  of  Invention   of,   407 

Reversibility  of  Gramme  Machine.  Early 
Exhibition   of,  408 

Revolving  •  Field  Alternator,  General 
Electric  Company's  Method  of  Wind- 
ing Field  Coils  of,  93 


Revolving- Field  Alternator.  Stanley  £!«• 
trie  C^npaav's  T]rpe  of,  94 

Revolving- Field  Magnet  Poles  for  Al- 
ternators, 83 

Revolving- Field  Triphase  Generators  for 
MetropoliUn  Street  Railway  System 
of  New  York  City,   532 

Revnier's  Improved  SgnJ-IncandescrsT 
Lamp.  163 

Reyniers   Semi-Incandescent    Lamp,  i4i 

RiMostat  for  Feeder  Equaltaer,  325 

Rheostat   for   Searchlight   Projector.  226 

Rigid  Coupling  of  Series-Connected  Mo- 
tors, Necessity  for,  423 

Ring  Armature  Coils,  Parallel  Cooaec- 
tion  of,  to  Four-Part  Coounntator, 
21 

Ring  Armature,  Pacinotts,  as 

Ring  Armatures,   19 

Rin«*Core  Tranaformer,  Low  g^-^^**? 
of,   too 

Rang  -  Wound  Armature  of  Thomsoo- 
Houston   Dynamo,  241 


Ritchie.   69 

Ritchie  s   Electro-Magnetic   Alotor.  3«o 

Roadbeds   for   Electric   Cara.    Care  Nee> 


Ilectro-Ma^netic   Motor.  3< 


essary  in  Construction  of,   4S4 
Roberts  s    Incandescent    Graphite   Lam^, 

25s 
Roberts's    Incandescent    Laai|>,    lacorpe- 

ration   of   Lime   in    Material  of   Foa* 

ment  of.  255 
Rope,  Trolley,  479 
Rotary  Converter,  $27 
Rotary  Converter,  Action  of,  jsS 
Rotary   Converter,    Method   ot   Startiat, 

S»9 

Rotary  Converter,  Triphase,   529 

Rotary  Converter,  Wonderful  Flexibil- 
ity of,  530 

Rotary  Converters,   521 

Rotary  Converters  for  Sub-Stations  ia 
Transmission   Systems,   526 

Rotary  Field  Motor,  Preece  on  the  la- 
dependent  Discovery  of,  by  Ferraris 
and  Tesla,  ^02 

Rotary   Transformer,   527 

Rotating  Magnetic  Field,  Production  ot 
by  Diphase  System,  508 

Rotation  of  EUectric  Motor,  Conditiimi 
for  Reversal  of,  390 

Rotor,  Definition  ot,   510 

Running  Guard  Wire  for  Trolley  Wire, 

^477 

Ryan   on   the    Relative    Merits   of   Open 

and    Enclosed    Arc   Lampa    for    Street 

Illumination,    184 


Sapb     Distance     between     Poeitfve    and 

Negative     Mains     in     House     Wiring. 

351 
Safety  Devices  for  Transformers,    11 1 
Safety   Fuse,    Blowing  of,    3^4 
Safety  Fuse  for  Inside  Wiring,   154 
Safety    Fuse   or   Automatic    Cut-Ont   for 

Multiple-Connected  Arc   T-a^nps,    178 
Sale,    Commercial,    of     Electricity,    356, 

362 
Sand    Box   for    Electric    Street    Railway 

Motor,  472 
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Maan  Incmadesoent  Lamp,  Early 
orm  of,   26k 

SawTcr-Mann  Incandescent  LAmp,  Glass 
Mount  for,  289 

Saxton,  60 

Scaling  Off  of  Completely  Exhausted 
Incandescent  Lamp  Bulbs,  294 

8«u«lilight«    Lamp    Mechanism    for,    224 

Saarchlight  Projector,  Rheostat  or  Vari* 
able   Resistance   for,  jj6 

Scarchlighu,  222 

Secondary  Core  of  Multiphase  Induc- 
tion  Motor,   513 

Secondary  (jencrators,   97 

Sclf-AligniiiK  and  Self-Oiling  Bearings 
for  Electric  Motor,  434 

Self- Excited  Djrnamos,   la 

Self-Governing  Power  of  Compound- 
Wound   Electric  Motor,   4^0 

Self-Governing  Power  of  Shunt-Wound 
Electric  Motor,  418 

Sell-lnduction  and  Capacitor,  Effect  of, 
in    Alternating-Current    Circuits,    70 

Self-Oiling  and  Self-Aliening  Bearings 
for   Electric   Motor,  434 

Self-Oiling  Bearings,  39 

Self- Regulating    Action    of    Alternating- 
Current  Transformer,  99 
li-lncandcsccnt    Electric    Lamp,    Nol- 

letV  253 
li- Incandescent  Lamp.   Rcynicr's,   16a 

Seoarate  Motor  •  Drive  of  Machinery, 
Kconomv  of,   43s 

Separate  Primary  and  Secondary  Trans- 
former Coils,  Switch  for  Variously 
Connecting,    107 

Separately   Excited  Dvnamos,   la 

Separately   Excited    Electric   Motors,   417 

Series  Alternating-Current  Arc  Lamp, 
General    Electric  Company's,   204 

Series  Alternating-Current  Arc  Lamps, 
Advantages  of,  205 

Series  and  Multiple  •  Connected  Arc 
Light  Circuits,   Requiremnts  of,    168 

Series  and  Multiple-Connected  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps,  Distribution 
of,   317 

Series  and  Shunt  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,    1 7a 

Series  and  Shunt  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,  Oj>posite  Actions  of,   173 

Series  and  bnunt-Wound  Motors,  Meth- 
ods  Emplo^d   for   Regulation  of,   426 

Series   Arc- Light   Circuits,    166 

Series  Arc- Light  Circuits,  High  Pres- 
sores  Employed  on.  ^(*y 

Series  Canaelabra  and  Sign  Lamps,  z\o 

Series-Connected  Arc  Lamps,  Automatic 
Cut-Out    for,    176 

Series-Connected  Arc  Lamps  on  Con- 
stant-Potential  Mains.    178 

Series-Connected  Arc- Light  Circuit,  Im- 
practicability of  Single  Magnet  Arc 
Lamp  in,    171 

Series  ■  Connected  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps,  Film  Cut-Outs  for  L^se  in,  318, 

319 
Series  -  Connected    Incandescent    Electric 
Lamps,    Use   of.    for    Illumined    Signs, 

Series  •  Connected  Incandescent  Lamps 
Across   Constant- Potential  Mains,   jao 


Series-Connected   Motors,    Necessity   for 

Rigid  Coupling  of.  4^3 
Series  •  Connected     Multiple    Candelabra 

and  Sign  Lamps,   Edison's,  z^q 
Series  Connection  of  Armature  Coils,  19 
Series  Incandescent  Lamps  for  Constant- 
Potential  Mams,  329 
Series- i'arallel    Controller,    473 
Series-Parallel  Controller,  Actum  of,  4^4 
SericB- Parallel    Controllers    for    Electric 

Locomotives,    493 
Series- Wound   Dynamos,    la,  53 
Series-Wound   Dynamos,   Regulators  for, 

53 
Scries-W  ound    Electric    Motor,    419 
Series-Wound    Electric   Motors,   Methods 

of   StartinK,   437 
Series-Wounii    Motor,    Diagram   Showing 

Connections  of,   419 
Series-Wound     Motors,     Connection     of. 

in     Series     Across     Constant- Potential 

Mains,   4aa 
Service    Switch    for    House    Wiring,   35a 
Service   Wires   for   House  Wiring,   351 
Seven  -  W'lre     System     of     Incandescent 

Electric    Lamp    Distribution,    3a8 
Sextipolar  Motor,  Crocker-Wheeler  Type 

of,    44-1 

Sextipolar    Slow  •  Speed    Electric    Motor, 

Lundell,  441 
Shades  and  Reflectors  for  Enclosed  Are 


Lamps,  2\7 
R 

345 

Shadow   Photometer,    Principle  of,   14a 


Shades    or    Reflectors    for    Incandescent 
Electric    Lamps,    34' 


Shell  Transformer,  Stanley  Electric 
Company's  Type  of,    106 

Shell    Transformer,    X'arley's,    loi 

Shell   Transformer,   Zippernowski's,   lOl 

Shell   Transformers,    10 j 

Shell  Type  of  Transformer,  General 
Electric  Company's,    106 

Shell  Type  of  Transformer,  Westin9> 
Mouse    Klectric  Company's,    105 

Short  Carbon  Arcs.  Why  Seldom  Com- 
mercially   Employed,    136 

Short  Life  of  Early  Electric  Incandeeo- 
ing  Lamp  Filaments,  27% 

Shunt  ancl  Series  Magnets  of  Arc 
Lamps,   1 7a 

Shunt  and  Series-Wound  Motors,  Meth- 
ods  Kniployed  for  Regulation  of,  4x6 

Shunt  and  Series-Wound  Motors,  Ne- 
cessity for  Starting  Resistance  in,  4S3 

Shunt   Circuit,   55 

Shunt-Wound  Dynamo,  54 

Shunt-Wound   Dynamo,  Action  of,   SS 

Shunt- Wound  Dynamo,  Nearly  Constant- 
Current    Strength    Produced   by,    56 

Shunt-Wound   Dynamos,    la 

Shunt-Wound  Dynamos,  General  Ucet 
of.    57 

Shunt -Wotind  Electric  Motor,  Diagram 
Showing  Connections  of,  418 

Shunt-Wound  Electric  Motor,  Self-Gor- 
erninff    Power   of,    418 

Shunt-Wound   Electric   Motors,   4»8 

Shunt-Wound  Motor,  Diagram  of  Con- 
nections of,  to  Constant  •  Potential 
Mains,   436 

Shunt-Wound  Motor,  Methods  of  Statt- 
>ng.  436 
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Skin     Effect!     ol     Alternating     Electric 

Skmfm"  i  '&»UI»'a     Electiic    Rulny. 

Siemens     on     Kevenibility    of     DynunD 

and  Motor,  406 
Sign  .ad  -      ■■■—■- 


I    ol    Davy's  Voltaic 

Si^*!^     Bracket     Supports     for     Trailer 

Wire,  476 
Single-Curl    Anchored    FiUment    of    In- 

Single-Loop  Ttdc  ot  Incandetcent  Elee-  { 
trie  Lamp  tilameal,  194 

Single  Magnet  Arc  Lamp.  Impracticabil- 
itjr  of.  Si  SerietConnectcd  Arc-Light 
Circuit,    171 

Single  or  Double-Track  Roadi,  Span- 
Wire  Supports  for  Troller  Wire   for, 

Si^fe     U-Shaped     or     Honeshoc     FiU- 

ment,  Obj«tions  to  Sbape  of,  joi 
Su-Coodacior  Tripbase    STitem,    so; 
Si.e  of  Troller  Wire.  483 
Slot  MelcrB,  Electric,  jsS 
Slow  -  Speed      Bipolar      Cleciric     Motor, 

Crocker-Wheeler.  4ja 
Slow  -  Speed     Bipolar      Electric     Motor, 

Crocker-Wheeler.   Armature   of,   433 
Slow  -  Speed     Electric     Motor,     General 

Electric  Companjr'B.  418 
Slow  -  Speed     Electric     Motor,     General 

ElFctnc  Company' J.  Armature  of,  4^9 
Slow-Speed   Electric   Motori,    41S 
Small     Battery     Lamps,     Currents     and 
^  Voltages  «^2''''%  Lomi'^o^<a  as  Com- 
1  Thermal  Kadislion  Emitted 


Sparking  Dtw  to  Overload    of   Mir>i». 

Spectrum  of  Daylight,    14s 
Spectrum,   Ptiamatie,    14s 
Speed  and  Torque.   Power  of  Motor  De- 
Speed     of     Uotora,     Resulmlion     of,    bf 

Varying  Coils  of   KicJd    Macnet^  ajt 
Speed   u(    SoUtion  of   Armalnrc,    £&cl 

of.  on  value  of  E.M.F.-a,  a 
Splendors  of  Voltaic   Arc,    Dairjr'a  EiU- 


ty    Inc 


.   Incai 


oA^^, 


I    Inc 


1  Elcci 


1   Elt'cl 


a  Wire  Core  of  Gramme  Ring, 

Sotenoidal    Arc-Light    Regulator,    Arcbe- 

Solid  Arc-Ltghl  Carbona,   igi 

Solomon  aniT  Hia  Seiich  for  ■  NoreltT. 

Soren  Hjorth,   6] 

Sorting  Carbonized  Lamp  Filaments.  184 
Source,  Luminoui.  Candle-Power  of,  139 
Source,  Luminous  Intensity  of,   130 
Span  Guard  Wire  for  Supporting  Trolley 


Sparking     at     Commutator     Brushea     of 

Dynamo,   Jo 
Sparking    Due    to    Change    in    Diameter 

of  Cora  mutation    51 
Sparking   Due  to  Imperfect  Brush  Con- 


DrUBDCS,     ^L 

Sparking  Due  It 
Sparking  Due  t 


^r Apparent   ReaiMance  of  Al- 

Icrnating   Electric   Circuit,   yo 
Squirted   Carbon   Filamcnta,    Advuuaaa 

of.  jB3 
Suite,  156 
Staite  and  Edwards's  Artiedal  Carbona, 

18S 
Staite   and   Greener's   IncandesccDt   C>i^ 

bon  Electric  Lamp,  151 
Staite'a    Platinum  -  Iridium    Incsadescait 

Electric  Lamp^  iji 
Staite' B    T riplf -Burner    Platiniun-Iridiom 

Incandescent  Lamp,  1S3 
Stamping     Machines,     Motor-Driiren,     U 

United    States    Mint    at     Philadelpbiib 

ing  KeiiaDiiity'of,    ui 
SUndard     Electric     and     Bay     Counties 
Power  Companies'  Lines  iti  California, 

Standard    Electric  Company,    PmantiaB- 

ary  Meaaures  Adopted  by,   say 
Standard    Electric   Power    Company,    sjt 

Stanley     Electric    Company's    Rcvoiying- 

Stanley    E!e«ric   (^ompany-»    Shell    Type 

of  Trans  former,    106 
Stanley    Electric    Company's    Traiuform- 

er.   Primary  and  Secondary   Coils   for, 

rpecification   c 

Starr-King's  Incandescent  Carbon  Lamp, 

Use    of  Torricellian    Vacuum    in,    ajo 

Starr-King's    Incandescent    Carbon- Vaeo- 

Starr's  laicandescenl  Elec 
Surtiog  Resistanee  (or  M 
Starting     RcBist 


ira,  413 

-     _ity     tor. 

Both     Shunt    and     Series-Woui   '     ' 


Ho- 

Starting  Resialance*  for   Moton.    Forma 

SUrting    Routy   Converter.    Hetbod   of. 

Starting   Seriea-Wound    Electric    Motor*. 

Methods  o(.  43; 
SUrting    Shunt-Wound    Electric    Motor, 

Methods  of,  436 
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Statistics  of  Electrically  Driven  Eleva- 
tors, 453 

Stator,   Definition  of,   510 

Steadiness  of  Voltaic  Arcs,  Value  of 
Cored    Carbons    in     Insunns,     128 

Steady  Light  Produced  by  Alternating- 
Current  Arcs,  Cause  of,   137 

Steadying  Resistance  for  Nernst  Lamp, 
365 

Steam    Traction    vs.    Electric    Traction, 

457 

Step- Down  Transformer,  General  Prin- 
ciple of  Action  of,  98 

Step-Down  Transformer,  Use  of,  in  Al- 
ternating-Current  Arc    Lamp,    208 

Step-Down  Transformers,  High-Pressure 
rower  Transmission  with,  at  One  End 
of  Line,  ^18 

Step-Down    X'ransformers,   Use   of,   96 

Step- Up  Transformer,  General  Principle 
of  Action  of,  99 

Stereopticon  or  Lantern,  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps  for,   339 

Stick  Pins,   incandescent   Electric,   341 

Street  Car,  Electric,  Four-Motor  Double- 
Truckj   469 

Street  Cars,    Electric,  456 

Street  Cars,  Electric.  General  Method 
of  Operation  of,  467 

Street  Cars,  Electric,  Phenomenally 
Rapid  Growth  of,  464 

Street  Cars,  Lightning  Arresters  for,  479 

Street  Railway  Cars,  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamp  tor,  a88 

Street   Railway,   Electric,   467,   489 

Street  Railway  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamps   with   Anchored    Filaments.    S33 

Street  Railway  System,  MetropoliUn,  of 
New   York   City,    Map  of,   5^1 

Street  Railways,  Enormous  Capital  In- 
vested in.  465 

Strength  of  Magnetism  of  a  Permanent 
Magnet  Increased  by  Sudden  With- 
drawal  of  Its  Armature,  33 

"Striking  the  Arc,"    123 

Structural  and  Structureless  Incandes- 
cent  Carbon   Lamp   Filaments,   383 

Structure,  Possible  Compact,  of  Electric 
Locomotives,    492 

Sturgeon's    Early    Electric    Motor,    395 

Sturgeon's  Wheel,  395 

Sub  -  Station  Details  for  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  System  of  New  York 
City,  532  ^ 

Sub- Stations  for  Electric  Power  Trans- 
mission,  523 

Subway  Transformers,    108 

Sudden  Reversal  of  Direction  of  Rota- 
tion of  Motor,  Danger  of.  Without 
the  Use  of  the  RheosUt,  4s 5 

Sunburns,  Arc-Li^ht,   150 

Sunlight,    Composition   of,    144 

Supply  of  Electricity,  Basis  of  Charge 
xor,  358 

Surgical  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 
336 

Surgical  Lamp,  Use  of,  for  Examination 
of  Throat  of  Patient.  336 

Suspension  Cables  and  Hangers  for 
Telpher  Tracks,  498 

Switch,   Break-Down,   355 

Switch,  Canopy,  4B8 


Switch,  Hand,  for  Multiple-Connected 
Arc  Lamp,    177 

Switch  Handle   tor  Controller  Box,  475 

Switch,    E<iualizer,   324 

Switch  for  Various  Connections  of  Sep- 
arate Primary  and  Secondary  Trans- 
former Coils,  X07 

Switch,    Isolated,    tor  Arc   Lamps,   215 

Switch,  Mechanical  Cut-Out,  for  Arc 
Lamps,^  214 

Switch,   Service,   for  House  Wiring,  35a 

Switchboards,    Electric,    352 

Symbol   for  Cvcle,   65 

Synchronous    Motors,    Multiphase,    511 

Synchronous  Multiphase   Motors,   509 

System.  Electro-Magnetic,  Contact  for 
Trolley.  482 

System,    Third-Rail   Trolley,   482 

Systems.  Multiphase  Alternating  •  Car- 
rent,   505 


Tapering   or   Conical    Conductors,   323 

Taps  and   Branch  Wires,  353 

Telephone  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp, 
337 

Telpher,    Handling  of  Ashes  by,    500 

Telpher    Lines,    Advantages   of,   498 

Telpher  Lines,  Handling  of  Baggage  by, 
499 

Telpher  Track,  498 

Telpher  Tracks.  Suspension  Cables  and 
Hangers  for,  498 

Telpherage,   497,   501 

Telpherage  Handlers  t;^.  Baggage  Smash- 
ers,  500 

Temperature,  Effect  of,  on  Daylight 
Values  of  Incandescing  Electric  Fila- 
ment,  272 

Temperature,  Effect  of,  on  Efficiency 
of  Incandescing  Filament  of  Electric 
Lamp,    270 

Temperature,  Influence  of,  on  Emissiv- 
ity  of  Glowing  Filament,  27S 

Temperature  Limits  of  Dynamos,   58 

Temperature  of  Boiling  Point  of  Car- 
bon,  129 

Temperature  of  Free  Boiling  Liquid 
Limited  to  Temperature  of  Its  Boil- 
ing  Point,    129 

Terminals  of  Incandescing  Filament,  Ne- 
cessity for  Maintaining  Constant  Pres- 
sure at,  300 

Tesla.  501 

Tesla  s   High- Frequency   Discharges,   385 

Tesla's  Rank  First  as  Inventor  of  the 
Multiphase   Electric  Motor,  503 

Theatre  of  the  Rojral  Institution,  Davy's 
Description  of  the  Voltaic  Arc  Ex- 
hibitea  at.   119 

Theatrical    Incandescent    Electric    Lamp, 

331 
Therapeutic  Generators,   13 

Thermo-Static  Electric  Heater  for  Edi- 
son's  Chemical   Meter.   360  » 

Thiers  and  Lacassagne  s  Great  Inven- 
tion of  Two-Magnet  Arc  Lamp  for 
Series  Circuits,    156 

Third- Rail  Trolley   System.  482 

Thompson,  S.  P.,  Definition  of  Dyna- 
mo-rllectric   Machine  by,   6 
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TbosDMon,   S.  P.,  on  Effect  ol  Sudden 
Witndrawal  of  Armature  on  Strength 
ol  a  Permanent   Magnet,  33 
Thomson-Houston  Arc  Lamp,   174 
Thomson  •  Houston    Arc*Lignt    Dynamo, 

a39.  2iz 

Thomson  •  Houston  Arc  •  Light  Dynamo, 
and  Automatic  Regulator,  Diagram  ox 
Circuit   Connections    for,   240 

Thomson'-  Houston  Dynamo,  Air  Blast 
for,   J40 

Thomson-Houston  Dynamo,  Ring-Wound 
Armature   of,   341 

Three-Bearing  Dynamos,  39 

Three  Conductors,  Diphase  System  with, 
506 

Three  -  Wire  System  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Edison's, 
3a6 

Tluree  -  Wire  System  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Hop- 
kins's.   336 

Three  •  Wire  System  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamp  Distribution,  Objec- 
tions to,   33 ;r 

Three-Wire  Triphase  System,   507 

Tidal  Flow  of  Water  in  River,  Curve 
Representing,    66 

Tidal  Rivers,  Analo|n>e  of  Flow  of,  to 
Alternating   Electric  Currents,   65 

Tool,  Motor-Driven  Punching,  431 

Tools,   Motor-Driven,  444 

Toothed  -  Core  Armature  for  General 
Electric  Company's  Moderate  -  Speed 
Belt-Driven   Generator,  4c 

Toothed  •  Core  Armature  for  Westing- 
house  Alternator,  87 

Toothed-Core  Armatures,  35 

Toothed  •  Core  Armatures,  Advantages 
Possessed  by,   36 

Torque  and  Speed,  Power  of  Motor  De- 
pendent on,  414 

Torricellian  Vacuum,  Use  of,  in  Starr- 
King's  Incandescent  Carbon  Electric 
Lamp,   350 

Total  Effective  Resistance  of  Alternat- 
ing-Current Circuit,   71 

Totsu  Intensity  of  Light  and  Area  of 
Positive  Crater,   150 

Tower  Lighting  by  Arc  Lamps,  an 

Tower  Lighting,  Wasteful  Illumination 
of,  a  13 

Track  for  Electric  Street  Cars,  Con- 
struction of,  484 

Track,  Telpher,  498 

"TraiiK  Broomstick,"  4S5 

Transformer,  Constant-Current,  aoi 

Transformer  Frequencies,  in 

Transformer  Losses,   109 

Transformer,   Motor,   537 

Transformer,   Rotary.   537 

Transformer,  Varley  s  Shell,    loi 

Transformer,    Zippernowski's    Shell,    loi 

Transformers,    Alternating^Current,    9$ 

Transformers  at  Each  End  of  Line, 
High  Pressure  Electric  Power  Trans- 
mission with,  518 

Transformers,  Core,   103 

Transformers,    Efficiencies   of,    no 

Transformers,  Oil-Cooled,   104 

IVaaaformers,  Safety  Devices  for,  ixi 

Transformers,   Shell,   103 


Transformers,  Subway,    108 
Transformers,   Water-Cooled,    x<m 
Translucent    and    Opal     Glaaa     lor    Arc 

Lamp  Globea^  3x8 
Transmission    Companies    of    California, 


Map  of,  53 
rans 
530 


Transmission 


Line, 


Very  Hi^b  Frearare, 


Transmission    Lines,    Drop    of    Preaaare 
on  Loi}^,  33^ 

Transmission   Lines,    Pressure    of    Fifty 
Thousand  Volts  on,  536 

Transmission     System,      Low      Pressure 
Electric  Power,  ^19 

Transmission   of   Electric   Energy,    Vari- 
ous Systems  for,  387 

Travelling  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc,    135 

Triphase  Alternating  Electric  Currents, 
79,  505 

Triphase  Current  Diatnbutson  of  Metro- 

?olitan  Street  Railway  System  of  New 
ork   City,    5^1 
Triphase   Distributing  System    for    Elec- 
tric Street  C^rs,  534 
Triphase  '  Generators     of     Metropolitaa 
Street   Railway  System  of   New   York 
City,  533 
Triphase  Revolving-Field  Generators,  524 
Triphase  Rotary  Converter,   529 
Triphase  System,  Three-Wu^j^  507 
Triphase    System    with    Six   Condactors, 

Triple- Burner    Platinum- Iridium    Incan* 

descent   Lamp,   Staite's,  353 
Trolley  Base,   480 
Trolley      Currents,      Why     They      Kill 

Horses,  478 
Trolley  Feeders,  483 
Trolley  Frame,  480 
Trolley  Mechanism  for  Overhead  Ro^da, 

479 

Trolley    Pole,    480 

Trolley  Rope,  470 

Trolley   System,   Double,   481 

Trolley  System,  Electro-Magnetic  Con- 
Uct,  483 

Trolley   System,  Third-Rail,  483 

Trolley   System,   Under-Running,   481 

Trolley  Wheel,  480 

Trolley  Wheel,  How  Maintained  in  Con- 
tact with  Overhead  Wire,  481 

Trolley  Wire,  Bracket  Supporta  for,  for 
Double-Track  Road,  470 

Trolley  Wire,  Running  Guard  Wire  for, 

477 
Trolley  Wire,    Single    Bracket    Supports 

for,    476 
Trolley  Wire,  Span  Guard  Wire  for,  477 
Trolley  Wire,  Size  of.  483 
Trolley  Wire,   Voltage  of,  476 
Trolley  Wires,  Nature  of  Dangers  from, 

478 
Troubles,  Dynamo,  49 
Trucks,   Car,  468 

Tubular  Conductors,   Conoentric,    74 
Tubular  Lamps,  305^ 
Twentieth  Century  FacU  vs,  tbe  Fairies 

and  Genii  of  Earlier  Centuries,  4d| 
Twin-Carbon  Enclosed  Arc  LAmp,  Gen- 

eral  Electric  Company's,  1&3 
Twin    or    Double-Filaaeat 

Electric   Lamp,   344 
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tion  of,    16 
Tykmo    goCKtr   at    Hurkm, 
Xrydeojir    Baltei;  of.    115 
T»pe-H     Trsotformcr.    Gtiwri 

Companr-a  OLlCoultd,  103 
Tipes  of  Armaiurr*  for  Altei 
TTpci  at  Fan  Molori.  44B 


UuBUku   Typ*   of    Electric   Gmentor, 

Unarmround   vi.   Overhead   Feedcn   for 

Elecirk   Sircel    Cut,   484 
Under-Kuaning   Trolley   Syiiem,   481 
UiMqiMl    Conaumption    of    Poutitc    Mid 

Negative     Carbona     in     Direcl-Curcent 
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n  the  Use  of  Si 
Driven  Fans,  448 
United    Stales,     Klcciric    Railway    Cam- 
United     States     Mint     at      I'hitadelphia, 

Electric   Motor  Inslallallon  in,  4.1 
United     Stales     Mint     at     Philadelphia, 
Processes  of  Coinage  Employed  in,  443 
Unsleadinns  of  Carbon  Voltaic  Arc  las 
Unsuitabilitv    of    Charcoal    or    Gii    Re- 
tort     Carbon      for     Commercial     Are 
Lighting,    iji 
Use  of  nrickel   Lamps.  314 
Uie  ot   Step-Down  Traniformen.  96 
Uaeful  Life  of   Incandescing  Lamp,  joo 


VACtiotjs  SrACU.   Formttlon  of  Voldic 

Vati?m'"rirMi!.   Moore's.   3X1 
Vacuiim-Tube  Discharges.  Van   Manim's 

Luminous,    lis 
Vacuum  -  Tube    Electric    Lamp.    Horns. 

Wrarc.   and   Monckton's,   ij; 
Vacuum-Tube    Lamp,     HawkesWs,    3S0 
Vacuum  Tube  Lamps.  Obtrcliona  to.  38a 
Vacuum- Tube   Lamps,   Some   Advantages 

of.    iBo 
Vsctium-Tube   LiBhting,  jBo,  386 
Vacuum-Tube  Lighting,   Early  Form  of, 

VmumTube   Liiihting.  Low  Percentage 

of  Heat  Knern  in.  381 
Vacuitm-Tube  Lifihting.  Moore's  Vacuum 

Rout  or   for,   381 
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V^^I-'Actkal?  of'coiinteT  E.M.F.  ol 

\an    M^deren.    156 

Van      Marum'i     IneandeKiiK     Uetallie 

Conductors.  ajS 
\an     Marum'a    Luminous    Vacaum'Ttlbe 

\'apor   Ijnip,  Cooper-Hewitt.  37s,  379 
\  ariable     Resistance     or     RbeosUt     for 

Searchlight  Hrojeclor.  ai6 
Variable- Speed  Fan  Motors,  449 
\arious  1*031110111  of  Arc-Light  Cartwoi. 

Various    Sources     of    Light    of    Carbon 

Voltaic  Are,   146 
varl.y's  Shell  Transformer.  101 
Veniilation   of   Kooms   by    Motor- Driven 

Kitliausi  Fans  and  Blowers,  4^9 


on    Opposite    Halve! 
:   Arc,    Establishment  ot,  by   Lej- 

\  oliaic  Arc  Great  DeBagriting  or  Hel^ 

Vnlla'ic   Billery.   Bunsen's,   i<j 
Voltaic    Battery,    Influence  of.   on  Prob- 
lem  of   Dcclric    Lighting,    iiti 

W 

WAiLAci'i     Reciangular-Plate     All-Nighl 

Carbon   Arc   Lamp.    ig6 

\Vashinffton    Monument,    Electric    Eleva- 

\\'a°lefui  Vlfuraination   of   Tower   Light- 

W  asf^fulness  of   Eliclric   Energy  in  the 

Incandescing  Lamp.   io« 
\\'alch     Charms.     Incandescent    Bectric, 

W "e'rCoolcd  Tranlformer*,    104 
Water.    Formation   of   Voltaic  Ares   Oo- 

Matson  and  the  Electric  Light,   115 
Wsll.   Approximate  VHue  o7.  Tn  Hor»e- 

\VBti-Hour  Meter.  Elihu  Thomson's,  jfia 
HallHnur  Meters,   156 
^\'att  or  Joule  Per  iitmid.  11 
■Wilts,  Apparent,   77 
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Weight  NecesMry  for  Successful  Oper- 
atton  of  Electric  Street  Csrs,  460 

Welding.  Electric,  of  Rail  Joints,  485 

Westingnouse  Alternator,  Toothed-Core 
Armature  for,  87 

Westinghottse  CompanT's  5,000-K.W.  Al- 
temator,  88 

Westinffhouse  Company's  Railway  Elec- 
tric Motor  and  Gear  Case,  470 

Westinghouse  Company's  Type  of  Com- 
pouna  •  Wound  Belt  -  Driven  Alterna- 
tor, 86 

Westinghouse  Company's  Tjrpe  of  Mul- 

tiphase  Induction  Motor,  511 
-Westinghouse  Company's  Type  of  Street 
Railway  Generator,  487 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company's  Shell 
T]rpe  of  Transformer,   105 

WheeU  Sturgeon's,  395 

Wheel,  Trolley,   480 

Wheels,  Flat  Car,  472 

Wilde  on  the  Advantages  of  Carbon  for 


Incandescing  Conductors  of  Electric 
Lamps,  260 

Wilde's  Electric  Candle,    161 

Wire,  Trolley,  Size  of,  4S3 

Wire,  Trolley.  Voltage   of,    476 

Wires,  Branch,  and  Taps,    353 

Wiring  and  House  Fixtures,   340,  355 

WoUaston  on  Electro-Magrnetic  Rotation, 
391 

WoUaston's  Method  of  Obtaining  Fine 
Platinum  Wire,  247 

Wollaston's  Miniature  Incandescing  Elec- 
tric Lamp,  347 

Work,  Definition  of,  9 

Work.  Unit  of,  9 

Wright.  156 

WrighPs  All-Night  Disk  Lamp,    194 

Wurtz  on  Nemst  Lamps,    370 


ZiPPERNOWSKi's   Shell    Transformer,    loi 
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